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Pat  Shelton 

of  the  Chicago  Daily  News; 


She  gives 
her  readers 
their  clothing 
dollars  worth 


Fashion  editor  Patricia  Shelton  believes  that  fashion  is  for  all  men  and  women, 
and  that  all  should  get  their  money’s  worth.  To  make  sure  they  do,  she  goes  wher¬ 
ever  the  fashion  story  is  and  serves  as  their  eyes  and  ears. 


Miss  Shelton  uses  her  skills  as  an  aggressive  reporter  to  dig  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  clothing  industry  for  quality  at  every  price  level. 


It  is  this  kind  of  service  to  readers  that  has  won  Pat  Shelton  numerous  honors  and 
nationwide  respect  from  businessmen  and  consumers.  She  is  another  reason  why 
the  Daily  News  is  the  NOW  newspaper  for  NOW  people. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Too  late  to  stop? 


It  floats  ...  but  is  it  storm-proof? 


‘Deep  down  inside,  they're  both  scared  to  death!’ 


When  you  see  that  familiar  signature  on  an 
editorial  cartoon  you  know  it’s  quality  ma¬ 
terial  from  a  hard-hitting  artist  on  a  current 
topic. 

The  daily  editorial  cartoon  by  Douglas 
Borgstedt  still  may  be  available  in  your  area. 
If  so,  don’t  pass  up  an  opportunity  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  breaking  news  each  day  with 
one  of  his  superb  three-column  cartoons 
(six  per  week  in  mat  or  slick  form). 

Borgstedt  has  been  staff  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin  for  three  years.  Before  that  he  was 
cartoonist  for  Saturday  Evening  Post,  New 
Yorker  and  Yank  magazines. 

Now  Copley  News  Service  offers  the 
famous  cartoons  and  byline  of  Douglas 
Borgstedt  to  you  at  a  price  you  can  afford 
to  pay. 

Call  collect,  or  write  for  samples  and 
prices. 


P.O.  Box  190  /  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112  /  Cable:  COPNEWS 
San  Diego  /  Phone  714-234-0191  /  Telex  695041 


Out  of  eight  prizes, 
we  won  four. 


It  figures. 


Gannett's  Rochester  Newspapers  won  half  the  prizes  in  the  large  paper  category  of  the 
New  York  State  Associated  Press  Association's  writing  competition. 

In  a  separate  contest,  two  of  our  photographers  won  awards,  too. 

We  weren't  surprised.  Greater  Rochester  readers  are  used  to  outstanding  journalism.  So 
it  figured  when  we  won: 

*  First  prize,  spot  news,  to  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  for  coverage  of  President  Nixon's 
June  visit  to  Rochester. 

*  First  prize,  depth  reporting,  to  the  D&C's  James  R.  Stear  and  Daniel  T.  Van  Atta  for  a 
series  disclosing  a  county  manager's  business  holdings. 

*  Second  prize,  spot  news,  to  John  Walter  and  Herman  Archunde  of  The  Times-Union 
for  a  raceway  tragedy  coverage. 

*  Second  prize,  feature  writing,  to  Del  Ray  of  the  D&C  for  a  story  about  the  family  of  a 
young  murder  suspect. 

*  Two  prizes  for  photography,  to  Bob  Gapsky  and  Jim  Laragy. 

Good  photo/news  teams  create  prize-winning  newspapers.  We  have  them.  They  do. 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 
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DATELINE:  SUNCOAST 


The 


SWAMP 

PEDDLERS 

and 

Elizabeth  Whitney 


The  sale  of  undeveloped,  submerged,  inaccessible 
swampland  is  big  business  in  Florida.  The  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  knew  swamp  peddling  was  a  serious 
problem,  but  we  didn't  realize  how  serious  until  Eliza¬ 
beth  Whitney,  Times'  prize-winning  real  estate  and 
urban  affairs  writer,  launched  an  investigation  of 
land  sales  practices. 

Swamp  peddlers  prey  on  the  northerner  who  dreams 
of  a  homesite  in  Florida,  on  the  American  soldier  on 
rest  and  recuperation  leave  in  Hong  Kong,  on  the 
American  tourist  in  Europe,  on  the  Latin  American 
who  saves  for  a  trip  to  see  the  land  he  bought. 

In  a  hard-hitting,  seven-part  series,  Elizabeth  Whit¬ 
ney  and  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  convinced  the 
state  Legislature  to  examine  ways  of  stopping  these 
sales  of  useless  land.  Other  results  include  a  firing 
from  a  state  job,  the  resignation  of  a  former  governor 
as  a  front  man,  appointment  of  study  committees  by 
several  strategic  state  organizations  and  a  request 
for  reprints  for  all  1 28  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciatian  of  Real  Estate  License  Law  Officials. 

Since  the  unwitting  purchasers  of  Florida  swampland 
are  almost  always  persons  who  live  long  distances 
from  Florida,  dozens  of  papers  in  the  North,  Midwest, 
and  West  have  asked  for  reprint  permission  to  all  or 
part  of  it.  Several  Midwestern  papers  are  handing 
out  our  reprints  to  their  subscribers.  It  has  been  re¬ 
published  by  the  Canadian  Real  Estate  Board.  Sever¬ 
al  averseas  military  and  civilian  papers  have  reprint¬ 
ed  it  as  a  cautian  ta  military  men  abroad  and  to  na¬ 
tionals  of  European  countries. 

Mrs.  Whitney's  investigation  and  report  have  been 
honored  with  awards  from  the  Florida  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the  American  Political 
Science  Association. 

Such  prize-winning  efforts  have  made  The  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  Florida's  second  largest  newspaper. 


pptpraburg  ulimpB 

-  FLORIDA’S  BEST  NEWSPAPEII  - - 

P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  Flo.  33731 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

DECEMBER 

15- 18 — Pacific  Northwest  Circulation  Advisors  Workshop.  Country  Squire 
Inn,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

JANUARY 

2-14 — API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

6-8 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Virginia  Associated  Press,  Virginia  News 
Photographers.  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond. 

8-11 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  O. 

13-15 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Executive  House,  Scottsdale. 

16- 19 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

16-28 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Boston. 

20-22 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel.  Nashville. 

20-23 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 
23-26— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  sales  meeting.  Jung 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

27- 28 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association.  Benson  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

28- 29 — Texas  United  Press  International  Association.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 
28-30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  central  region 

'eminar,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-30 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Personnel  Management  Workshop. 
Gateway  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

30-Feb.  1 1 — API  seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

2- 23 — National  Newspaper  Association  study  mission  to  the  Middle  East. 

3- 5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles. 

9- 1 1 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Mobile,  Ala. 

10-12 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia.  S.C. 

10-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 
13-16 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 

13-25— API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  N  Y. 

18-20 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-20— N  atlonal  Classified  Advertising  Supervisors.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

20-22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 
24-26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  display  advertising 
conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Lancaster. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston  Oaks  Hotel.  Houston. 

27- Mar.  10— API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50  000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

28- March  3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  sales  training  seminar.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

MARCH 

2-4 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  crime  and 
correction.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

16-18 — National  Newspaper  Association  government  affairs  conference. 
Washington,  D.C. 

5- 7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse  Country 
House,  Syracuse. 

12-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

16- 17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  newspaper  Institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee,  N.J. 

17- 19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 
17-19 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Content  Packaging  Workshop.  Gate¬ 
way  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

19-31 — API  seminar  on  management  ^  ^osts  (newspapers  over  75,000  cir¬ 
culation)  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

24-25 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

APRIL 

6- 8 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 
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offices  at  850  Third  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  “Edpub.  New 
York.”  Publication  office  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301. 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg.  _  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Reg¬ 
istered  and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1971  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All 
rights  reseived.  Annual  subscription  $10.00  in  United  States  and  possessions, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $25.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made 
to  Editor  &  Publisher,  "External  Account,”  Chemical  Bank,  10  Moorgate, 
London.  E.  C.  2,  England. 

Postmaster;  If  undelivered,  please  send  form  3570  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
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We  gave  lem  seed  money, 
and  they  grew  us  up 
a  flourishing  plant. 


Buying  other  companies  is  nents  of  furniture  in  flawless  Company  (office  chairs  and 

one  way  for  a  business  to  ex-  plastic  reproductions.  Looks  lounge  furniture).  So  we  in- 

pand  — but  “growing  your  just  like  the  real  thing— and  vest^  the  seed  money  to 

own”  has  very  special  satis-  much  less  expensive.  start  Paragon  Design,  Inc. 

factions.  This  product  tied  in  beauti-  In  less  than  a  year,  it  was 

That’s  why,  when  Everett  fully  with  our  interest  in  flourishing  in  a  26,000 

Bryant  and  Jack  Holt  of  home  furnishings-an  inter-  square-foot  plant,  with  50 

Waynesboro,  Virginia,  came  est  stemming  not  only  from  emptoyees. 

to  us  with  an  idea  for  their  our  Green  Stamps  gift  busi-  Helping  a  new  business 
new  business,  we  were  glad  ness,  but  also  from  the  fact  get  started  is  only  one  of  the 

to  back  them.  that  our  subsidiary  compa-  ways  we  like  to  encourage 

The  idea?  A  remarkable  nies  include  Bigelow  San-  people.  You’ll  be  reading 

new  way  to  duplicate  intri-  ford  Inc.  (carpets).  Lea  Indus-  about  some  of  the  others  in 

cately-carved  wood  compo-  tries,  American  Drew,  and  the  months  to  come. 

Daystrom  (residential  furni¬ 
ture)  and  The  Gunlocke 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson  @ 
The  Encouragement  Company 


XUM 


Dry  Mat  could 
do  the  job  for 
all  letterpress 
applications, 
that’s  all 
we’d  make! 


BUT,  WE  DON'T 

For  most  newspaper  and  commercial  work  there  are 
no  finer  mats  than  Certified  Syndicate  or  Newspaper. 
But,  where  conditions  are  trying  or  the  standards  of 
reproduction  are  far  beyond  the  range  of  a  standard 
type  mat  for  commercial  work.  Certified  Blue 
Ribbon  Mats  or  Silvertone  should  be  your  choice. 
These  mats  are  particularly  suited  for  baking  on  the 
form ;  they  have  a  specially  treated  surface  which 
molds  to  unusual  depth  and  retains  the  impression 
under  all  conditions. 

To  select  the  mat  best  for  your  operation,  may  we 
suggest  you  contact  us  or  your  local  Certified  Dry 
Mat  salesman.  At  Certified,  you  have  a  choice. 


Certiliei  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  Dept  P,  555  Hftli  Ave.,  New  Yerk,  N.Y.  1D017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Us«d  as  tha  standard  of  txcellanca  since  1924 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

WHILE  SITTING  QUIETLY  IN  THE  NEWSROOM  ONE 
DAY,  John  Maybury  of  the  Newhall  (Calif.)  Signal  heard  his 
phone  buzz.  Naturally,  he  picked  up  the  receiver.  A  terse, 
electronic  female  voice  commanded:  “This  is  a  recording. 
Hang  up  and  dial  again.  Hang  up  immediately.”  John  may 
well  be  the  first  newsman  in  recorded  history  to  get  a  phone 
call  from  a  recording. 

*  *  * 

HEADLINE  OF  THE  YEAR  NOMINATION:  Several 
Connecticut  readers  have  sent  in  this  one  from  the  Hartford 
Times — 

Manchester 
Man  Bursts, 

Halts  Traffic 

The  story  didn’t  live  up  to  the  spectacular  headline.  It 
was  only  a  16-inch  water  main  that  burst. 

Meantime,  out  in  Burley,  Idaho,  the  South  Idaho  Press 
announced: 

Russian  Leader 
Is  Unhurt  After 
Attack  In  Can. 

*  *  * 

TYPO — Bob  Wiedrich  in  his  Chicago  Tribune  column 
“Tower  Ticker”  writes  that  a  friend  of  his  told  the  tale  of 
young  neighbor  who  purchased  a  Ford  station  wagon  and 
next  morning  rose  at  dawn  to  circle  his  treasure  on  an  in¬ 
spection  tour  “kicking  the  tires  and  reveling  in  the  glow 
of  its  chromium  plated  trim.”  Then  the  sharp-eyed  wife  ruined 
the  day  as  she  pointed  in  horror  to  the  front  of  the  hood. 
The  nameplate  read  FROD. 

*  *  * 

CHANCY  PARTY — ^The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that 
the  Pertec  Corporation  of  Los  Angeles  lured  reporters  to  a 
press  party  in  Las  Vegas  by  giving  them  a  chance  to  win  a 
full-size  replica  of  a  slot  machine. 

*  *  * 

TERRE  HAUTE  POLICE  CHIEF  TO  BE  SWIFT  forecast 
an  Indianapolis  News  headline  and  quite  accurately  too  since 
the  newly-appointed  official’s  name  is  James  Swift.  Another 
note  in  the  world  of  law  enforcement  statistics  from  Thomas 
R.  Keating’s  column  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  says  that  the 
Bible  is  the  book  stolen  most  often  from  local  bookstores. 

«  *  «■ 

WRITE  IT  DOWN — ^The  South  Vietnamese  military  com¬ 
mand  has  drawn  up  a  little  list  of  guidelines  for  correspond¬ 
ents.  AP  Log  reports  a  spokesman  explained:  “We  have 
verbally  stated  these  ground  rules  many  times  in  the  past, 
but  correspondents  didn’t  pay  any  attention.  ...  It  is  better 
we  have  a  written  set  of  ground  rules  so  you  will  remember 
better.” 

*  *  * 

BEING  KIDNAPPED  IN  DOWNTOWN  DALLAS  and 
driven  several  blocks  before  his  life  was  threatened  and  his 
billfold  taken  provided  Julian  Bishop  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  with  a  personal  page  one  story.  “I  was  scared — -damned 
scared,”  he  wrote.  But  Bishop  had  his  revenge.  Five  nights 
later  spotting  the  man  who  had  forced  his  way  into  the  car, 
the  newsman  summoned  police.  They  made  the  arrest. 

*  *  * 

EDITOR  APPRAISES  BARE  FACTS  announced  the  head¬ 
line  for  a  California  Publisher  story  about  how  some  editors 
are  so  civic-minded  they  even  undertake  public  service  work  on 
days  off.  One  such  w^s  Matt  Mitchell,  city  editor  of  the  El 
Cajon  Californian,  who  judged  a  nudist  camp  beauty  contest 
one  Saturdiay.  He  joined  the  other  judges  clad  only  in  spec¬ 
tacles  and  shy  smile,  says  the  AP  Report  story,  since  “people 
in  clothes  make  nudist  nervous.” 

Explained  Matt,  “It  was  just  one  of  those  things  a  news¬ 
paperman  sometimes  is  called,  upon  to  do.  Me,  I’d  rather  play 
golf.”  Indulging  in  editorial  opinion,  the  writer  said  the  state¬ 
ment  sounded  like  Matt  was  afraid  his  wife  of  11  years  was 
listening. 
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"For  the  good  of  the  advertiser” 

In  addition  to  serving  the  general  public, 
the  Patriot-News  provides  the  latest  innova¬ 
tions  in  equipment  and  services  to  it’s 
advertisers  as  well. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  concepts  in  news¬ 
paper  color  reproduction  since  SpectaColor 
is  "Ad-A-Card”  which  gives  advertisers  an 
opportunity  to  position  high  quality  color 
anywhere  on  the  newspaper  page  (in  the 
form  of  6"  by  7  "  card)  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
any  day  of  the  week. 

National  advertisers  including  Winston 
Cigarettes,  Proctor  &  Gamble,  Musselman, 
J.  C.  Penny,  Calvert  Distillers,  and  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Brittannica  have  used  it  to  great 
success. 

For  more  information  on  "Ad-A-Card”,  phone 
Jim  Shoop  at  the  Patriot-News  (collect  717- 
238-5251)  or  any  Newhouse  representative 
office. 


Harrisburg  Patriot-News 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  &  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I9I2>I959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulalioni 
Member.  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1971 — 23,627 
Renewal  Rate — 75.09% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


Dominant  source  of  news 

“To  the  extent  that  any  residents  of  this  city  do  rely  solely  upon 
one  or  more  of  the  Tv  stations  for  their  daily  news  injnit,  they  are 
seriously  curtailing  the  scope  of  their  knowledge  of  the  day’s  events — 
l)oth  in  terms  of  Ineadth  and  depth,”  concludes  an  .\NP.\  News  Re¬ 
search  Center  .Study  of  the  news  content  of  one  newspajjer  in  Bakers¬ 
field,  (kdif.,  and  the  three  network-affiliated  television  stations  there. 

“In  this  small  city,  served  by  fairly  typical  news  media,  the  news¬ 
paper  cannot  he  said  to  have  been  seriously  challenged  by  the  three 
television  stations — individually  or  in  concert — as  the  city’s  domi¬ 
nant  source  of  the  news,”  adds  the  report. 

“Even  in  a  small  city,  then,  where  Tv  news  can  be  more  focused 
than  is  possilile  in  a  metropolitan  complex,  the  conscientious  citizen 
trying  to  keep  abreast  of  the  e\ents  on  both  the  local  and  broader 
scene  must  continue  to  rely  most  heavily  upon  the  newspaper.  Here 
we  are  not  speaking  of  the  specialized  functions  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
vides  in  jiresenling  editorial  analyses  and  such  things  as  stock  market 
transactions,  s]K)rts  records  and  such  which  cannot  practically  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  television.  We  are  speaking  specifically  in  terms  of  the 
surveillance  function  of  the  news  media  in  providing  a  report  on  sig¬ 
nificant  events — local  and  elsewhere.” 

In  an  analysis  that  ecjuates  broadcast  news  minutes  with  published 
column  inches  of  news,  the  UCL.\  researchers  found; 

“Each  minute  of  broadcast  news  was  found  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
4.7  column  inches  in  the  newspaper. 

“The  ‘one  hour’  dinner  time  news  program  presented  by  two  of 
the  local  Tv  stations  was  the  equivalent  of  a  little  more  than  one 
newspaper  page  of  news;  the  ‘one  and  a  half  hour’  dinner  time  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  third  station  was  almost  the  equivalent  of  two  pages. 

“During  an  average  weekday,  the  three  stations,  on  average,  pre¬ 
sented  63  news  items  of  which  nine  were  re[jeated.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  general  news  stories  in  the  Bakersfield  Californian  was  217.” 

In  addition  to  the  numbers,  the  study  showed  that  “on  the  broad 
scope  of  the  day’s  news,  the  television  coverage  did  not  compare  with 
the  depth  provided  by  the  pajier.” 

The  study  rebuts  television’s  claim  that  it  is  the  dominant  source  of 
the  news.  Newspapers  daily  jjrovide  more  news  items  and  in  greater 
depth  than  Tv  can  possibly  offer.  Every  newspaper  that  competes  with 
local  tv  stations  for  the  readers’  time  will  find  this  survey  extremely 
helpful. 


Monkeywrench 

Questionable  is  the  only  polite  word  we  can  think  of  to  describe 
the  action  of  the  Mayor  of  .Springfield,  Mass.,  who  issued  an  order 
banning  local  cable  television  service  on  the  theory  it  would  hurt  the 
four  local  television  stations  and  wouldn’t  provide  the  public  with  any 
service  it  does  not  now  get.  It  sounds  like  something  Samuel  Finley 
Morse  might  have  said  to  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 
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EMPLOYMENT  TEST 

In  answer  to  Gene  Gilmore’s  article  on 
Employment  Test  (November  27),  we  have 
been  administering  such  a  test  at  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  for  over  10  years  and 
agree  with  Mr.  Gilmore  that  it  is  a  useful 
screening  device.  As  a  member,  and  cur¬ 
rent  president  of  the  Newspaper  Personnel 
Relations  Association,  I  know  there  are 
other  newspapers  using  this  kind  of  meas¬ 
urement. 

Our  battery  consists  of  two  editing  items 
(spot  news  and  sports)  ;  two  pieces  that 
need  to  be  edited  and  rewritten;  a  current 
events  list;  a  headline  writing  exercise 
using  one  of  the  stories  in  the  test;  a  spell¬ 
ing  test  of  .SO  commonly  used  words. 

The  geography  identification  idea  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Gilmore  has  merit. 

James  J.  Me  Laughlin  Jr. 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Prof.  Gene  Gilmore  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  has  a  good  point  in  discussing 
the  need  of  most  papers  for  a  test  to  screen 
applicants  for  newsroom  jobs. 

One  such  test  is  being  used  by  4S  news¬ 
papers  (to  date),  plus  one  university  and 
one  public  utility,  in  25  states  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  provinces. 

It  is  called  the  Newsroom  Applicants’ 
Test.  I  created  it,  used  it  as  a  news  execu¬ 
tive,  and  for  three  years  now  have  been 
selling  it  to  papers  large  and  small. 

One  final  comment.  Prof.  Gilmore  sug¬ 
gests  rejecting  any  applicant  who  fails  to 
score  90  per  cent.  Based  on  my  experience, 
if  newspapers  did  that  they  very  shortly 
wouldn’t  have  any  employees  left  to  run 
their  newsrooms.  Let’s  go  for  80. 

Robert  A.  Juran 

(Director  of  Newspaper  Editorial  K  ork- 
shop  Services,  San  Diego,  Calif.) 

*  *  * 

Gene  Gilmore’s  assumption  that  some 
new  method  is  needed  in  hiring  reporters 
is.  I  believe,  a  correct  assumption  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure  if  his  approach  is  the 
correct  one. 

I  would  be  more  interested  in  testing 
a  reporter  for  his  attitudes  toward  change, 
prejudice,  etc.  and  his  willingness  to  be¬ 
come  involved  in  his  community  and  there¬ 
by  know  it. 

I  have  worked  with  reporters  year  after 
year  who,  just  like  most  school  teachers, 
“leave  the  office  behind  them’’  when  they 
go  home.  Again,  at  the  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram.  one  of  the  first  and  basic  lessons 
taught  me  by  Bill  Dwight  Sr.,  the  paper’s 
publisher,  was  that  a  reporter  is  “on  duty” 
24  hours  a  day.  And  their  paper  was  al¬ 
ways  evidence  of  this  philosophy,  having 
a  very  large  percentage  of  local  news 
which,  in  my  estimation,  is  what  commu¬ 
nity  journalism  is  all  about. 

Having  been  a  general  manager  of  both 
a  daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  I  was  al¬ 
ways  concerned  if  (a)  a  reporter  would 
become  involved  and  (b)  his  concern  for 
mankind.  If  he  looked  upon  his  position  as 
a  reporter  just  as  a  “job,”  then  I  did  not 
hire  him.  To  try  and  get  reporters  away 
from  the  attitude  of  “who  really  gives  a 
damn”  is  the  biggest  challenge  facing  news¬ 


papers  today,  not  what  books  or  magazines 
they  read. 

Ci.ARENCF.  C.  Anderson 

(Director  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Preventive 
Program  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  schools.) 

*  *  * 

Gene  Gilmore’s  article  dealing  with  em¬ 
ployment  tests  is  sheer  balderdash.  The 
journalism  teacher’s  words  soar  with  the 
idealism  typical  of  tt»o  many  ivory  tower 
residents. 

Administering  any  general  knowledge 
test  is  of  questionable  value  because  it 
can  only  prove  the  a|)plicant  does  or  does 
not  know  who  sits  on  the  Supreme  Court 
or  why  the  sky  is  blue.  It  certainly  does 
not  prove  a  newsman’s  competency  at  his 
profession. 

I  doubt  that  most  newsmen  need  to  know 
the  exact  location  of  Burma  or  Charleston, 
.S.  C.  in  the  course  of  their  daily  labors. 
But  sbould  it  become  necessary,  there  is 
always  tbe  atlas  sitting  in  tbe  corner  of 
the  newsroom.  And  should  he  be  after 
some  obscure  fact,  there’s  always  the 
morgue,  an  almanac  or  a  local  authority. 

Ideally,  the  newsman  should  have  a 
broad  liberal  arts  education. 

Newswriting  tests  are  a  different  story. 
If  tbe  applicant  is  hired  to  be  a  staff  writer, 
he  should  obviously  know  how  to  write. 
The  test  would  only  give  a  partial  picture. 
The  only  way  to  make  an  honest  evalua¬ 
tion.  I  believe,  is  to  give  the  new  employe 
a  reasonable  observation  period,  assuming 
he  has  been  hired  on  the  basis  of  his  past 
credentials,  and  see  how  he  copes  with 
day-to-day  situations.  The  magazines  or 
books  he  knows  about  or  the  amount  of 
useless  information  he  has  stashed  away 
is  not  a  major  key  in  the  making  of  a 
good  newsman. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Mr.  Gilmore  and  all 
the  journalism  teachers  across  the  land  to 
rethink  their  goals  and  reassess  the  value 
of  courses  they  are  handing  to  their  stu¬ 
dents.  Substituting  Logic  1  for  Journalism 
I  might  be  a  start.  After  all,  a  newsman 
cannot  live  by  trivia  alone. 

David  M.  LevIne 

(Education  tvriter  for  the  Herald-Neus 
of  Passaic-Clifton,  N.  J.) 

*  ♦  * 

POLLUTION  PROBLEM 

The  inefficiency  and  waste  in  this  world 
appalls  me.  I  know  I  can’t  solve  every¬ 
thing,  but  I’m  sure  trying  in  some  measure 
to  offset  a  bit  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  October  I  purchased  the 
Miami  Beach  daily  Sun,  and  with  it  I 
combined  the  Miami  Beach  Reporter,  which 
had  been  published  Thursdays  and  Sun¬ 
days.  We  are  now  known  as  the  daily/ 
Sunday  Sun-Reporter,  Miami  Beach's  first 
quality  newspaper. 

However,  this  merger  acquisition  also  au¬ 
tomatically  provided  us  with  the  Sun’s 
mail.  I  had  thought  the  Miami  Beach  Re¬ 
porter  was  burdened  with  mail,  but  at  least 
twice  a  day  we  go  to  our  postoffice  de¬ 
livery  box  and  pick  up  a  huge  mail  bag  of 
alleged  “news.” 

I  am  amazed  at  what  this  mail  contains, 
and  have  had  to  add  a  full-time  clerk  to 
open  it  and  try  and  assemble  some  of  the 
waste  material  so  that  we  can  send  a  let¬ 
ter  asking  that  we  be  taken  off  mailing 
lists  providing  us  with  such  unwanted  and 
irrelevant  materials  as  financial  reports 


from  industry  all  over  this  Nation,  innova¬ 
tions  of  products  and  items  that  have  no 
bearing  on  the  life  styles  of  people  in 
Miami  Beach.  For  example,  in  the  fall  we 
get  tons  of  material  pertaining  to  tire 
chains,  anti-freeze,  snow  tires,  and  snow¬ 
mobiles,  and  also  lots  of  stuff  on  oil  heat¬ 
ing  and  material  that  is  of  absolutely  no  in¬ 
terest  to  anybody  in  our  warm  climate. 

I  find  mail  addressed  to  a  man  who  was 
publisher  of  the  Sun  15  years  ago.  and 
duplicate  materials  addressed  to  managing 
editors  and  department  beads  such  as 
sports,  food,  beauty  editors,  women’s  edi¬ 
tors.  and  so  on.  I  believe  there  are  very 
few  occasions  when  firms  mailing  this  gar¬ 
bage  have  ever  eliminated  a  name;  rather, 
they  just  add  names. 

Indeed.  1  see  in  our  mail  identical  ma¬ 
terial  duplicated  once,  twice,  three,  four, 
five  and  even  six  times.  Part  of  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  former  weekly  publisher 
became  publisher  of  the  daily  Sun,  and  his 
mail  was  automatically  transferred  to  the 
Sun,  and  ajiparently  no  effort  was  ever 
made  to  correct  addresses.  Moreover,  the 
mailing  lists  of  the  organizations  and 
firms  sending  the  material  have  apparently 
never  been  checked  for  duplications — as  a 
result  of  which  we  fill  three  and  four  waste- 
baskets  7  days  a  week  with  garbage. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  largest 
Syndicates  has  been  sending  a  financial 
column  to  the  Sun  at  a  Postoffice  Box  num¬ 
ber.  but  it  is  .sent  Airmail-Special  Delivery 
and  costs  71  cents.  Now,  any  fool  ought  to 
know  that  Special  Delivery  addressed  to  a 
Postoffice  Box  is  totally  wasted! 

Even  locally,  where  the  radio  and  TV 
stations  carried  news  of  and  are  aware  of 
my  purchase  of  the  Sun  and  its  merger 
with  the  Rejiorter,  we  are  still  inundated 
with  local  material — all  duplicative. 

I  do  believe  you  owe  this  nation  tbe 
service  of  attempting  to  help  solve  this 
critical  situation. 

Miami  Beach.  Fla.  Paul  M.  Bruun 


Short  Takes 

Eight  candidates,  including  all  four  in¬ 
competents,  are  seeking  the  four  City 
Council  positions  this  year. — Cape  May 
County  Herald,  Avalon,  N.J. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

A  .  .  .  dow'ned  1911  Moet  champagne  at 
a  glittering  head  table  that  included  eight 
killings,  13  presidents  and  assorted  prime 
mini.sters  .  ,  . — Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram. 

* 

A  12-hour  blizzard  buried  most  of  Den¬ 
mark  under  snow  and  airports,  stranding 
thousands  of  motorists  and  delaying  ship¬ 
ping. — New  York  Post. 

*  *  * 

A  running  race  came  off  at  Hanover 
Square  Trotting  Park  last  Saturday,  be¬ 
tween  a  Pottsdowm  House  and  a  sorrel 
mare  .  .  .  and  was  won  by  the  former. — 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald. 

*  *  ♦ 

$18,000  house  offered  on  installation 
plan.  Take  up  to  2  minutes  to  pay. — New 
Jersey  Star  and  Wave,  Cape  May,  N.J. 

♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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The  PM  Wire  gives  us  our 
money's  worth.  Now  that  we  get 
Reston,  Red  Smith.  Lisagor,  Royko 
Baker  and  all  the  rest  on  the  wire, 
we've  been  able  to  save  dollars  by 
dropping  some  syndicated  col¬ 
umns  we  were  buying  separately. 


We're  ahead  on  hard  news,  too. 
We  use  agency  copy  for  our 
leads,  but  often  rely  on  The  PM 
Wire  for  the  guts  of  the  stories 
and  for  updatings. 


We  must  be  doing  something 
right  for  our  readers  because 
we've  never  had  such  a  surge  in 
circulation  in  all  our  historv." 


Edward  L.  Seaton 
General  Manager 
Manhattan  (KanJ  Mercury 


t’ 

I. 


i 

The  PM  Wire  provides  a  balanced  12-hour  file  comprising 
the  best  of  The  New  York  Times  and  the  full  lO-hour 
Chicago  Daily  News/Chicago  Sun-Times  wire.  For 

samples,  rates  and  availability  data,  just  write  or  call  j! 

R.  R.  Buckingham,  editor/general  manager,  or  | 

Richard  Long,  manager.  j 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service 

22*^  VVest  43d  Sireet.  New  Yurk.  N.Y.  l()()3ri;  ( 212i 


■  I 
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EsP  December  II,  1971 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Scotland:  offset  newspaper 
production  on  a  giant  scale 


By  Dugal  Nisbet-Smith 

At  5:22  a.m.  Sunday,  July  18th,  the  six 
Crabtree  presses  of  the  Scottish  Daily 
Record  and  Sunday  Mail  Ltd.  finished  the 
790,000  print  of  the  Sunday  Mail.  Less 
than  18  hours  later  the  first  copies  of  the 
Mail’s  sister  paper,  the  Daily  Record,  be¬ 
gan  rolling  off  four  Goss  Metro  presses. 

In  that  18  hours,  this  International 
Publishing  Corp.  newspaper  company  had 
transferred  practically  the  whole  of  its 
900  headquarters-based  staff  and  its  oper¬ 
ations  two-thirds  of  a  mile  away,  south¬ 
west  to  the  Glasgow  Clydeside  district  of 
Anderston  Quay,  and  had  totally  changed 
its  production  technology. 

When  soon  after  10:30  p.m. — 47  min¬ 
utes,  in  fact,  behind  schedule — the  first 
Daily  Record  copy  arrived  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  room  at  Anderston  Quay  it  was  a 
product  of  computerised  typesetting,  pho¬ 
tocomposition  and  cut-and-paste,  auto¬ 
mated  litho  platemaking  and  web-offset 
printing.  Its  text  and  headlines  had  un¬ 
dergone  a  facelift,  it  had  gained  an  extra — 
a  seventh — column  and  lost  seven  milli¬ 
metres  in  column  depth. 

Above  all,  the  mass-circulation  tabloid — 
its  current  daily  sales  are  541,000 — had 
abruptly  exchanged  reproduction  stan¬ 
dards  and  those  of  us  inspecting  the  new 
Record  by  the  folder  of  Metro  No.  1  that 
night  could  feel  moderately  confident  that, 
on  appearances  anyway,  it  was  incompar¬ 
ably  better.  The  90  screen  of  the  half¬ 
tones,  which  carry  much  of  the  punch  of  a 
pictorial  tabloid  such  as  ours,  gave  a  tonal 
purity  that  satisfied  even  the  Picture  Edi¬ 
tor.  The  new  5%  pt.  Corona,  enabling  a 
considerable  expansion  of  the  race  page 
from  guide  and  race  cards,  was  chisel- 
sharp.  The  Daily  Record  has  had  a  3  per¬ 
cent  sales  increase  since  the  change  in 
technology. 

I  will  not  pretend  that  this  massive 
transplant,  entailing  a  total  change  of 
technologry  in  all  the  major  production  de¬ 
partments  between  dawn  and  dusk,  gave 
cause  for  instant  champagne.  There  were 
those  who  had  left  the  stilled  letterpress 
machinery  at  Record  House  with  consider¬ 
able  misgivings. 

Twelve  web  breaks,  no  less  than  225 
cracked  plates — a  total  of  764  plates  fed 
the  presses  that  night,  some  surviving 
only  a  few  thousand  impressions — 
electrical  faults,  conveyor  jams  and  press 
crew  inexperience  lost  us  170,000  copies  of 
the  560,000  print  order.  By  3  a.m.  the 
plate-cracking  had  been  traced  to  an  inac¬ 
curacy  in  the  dimension  specification  for 
the  form  rollers  of  the  bending  machines, 
the  rollers  were  reground  and  refitted  by 
10  a.m. 


Princess  Anne  made  headlines  literally 
and  royally  November  26  when  she  dedi¬ 
cated  the  multi-million-dollar  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Daily  Record  in  Glasgow.  This 
is  now  the  scene  of  the  world’s  largest 
cold-type-offset  newspaper  production.  The 
article  herewith  describing  the  monu¬ 
mental  achievement  is  a  digest  of  a  report 
made  by  Dugal  Nisbet-Smith,  director  of 
development  and  production,  Scottish 
Daily  Record  &  Sunday  Mail  Ltd.,  to  the 
Newspaper  Society. 


You  lead  the  way,  says  Anne 


M  PRINCESS 
SET  THIS 
JgDLINE_ 

'  >i  HER  nB.luDT  FM  THE  PUEH 


Paving  the  way  to  a 
bright 

in  print 


That  night,  half  an  hour  behind  sched¬ 
ule,  the  presses  started  at  10:20  p.m.  and 
lifted  at  5:30  a.m.  after  a  print  of  558,- 
000. 

Despite  the  problems — and  many  of 
them,  four  months  later,  have  still  to  be 
resolved — we  had  maintained  to  within 
three  weeks,  and  within  budget,  a  reorga¬ 
nization  and  transfer  schedule  set  for  the 
business  three  years  before. 

More  than  400  employes  required  re¬ 
training  in  the  new  technology.  Some  17 
existing  union  agreements  had  to  be  re¬ 
negotiated  against  national  contracts 
many  of  which  being  related  to  letterpress 
conditions.  A  plant  wage  structure  was 
devised  and,  through  considerable  stress 
and  strain,  survived  the  79  company-union 
meetings  held  in  the  12  months  before 
transfer. 

But  more  than  anything,  Anderston 
Quay  represented  a  challenge  in  produc¬ 
tion  concepts.  The  problem  was  to  produce 
up  to  68  tabloid  pages — here  I  include 
edition  changes — up  to  800  litho  plates 


and  betw’een  half  a  million  and  one  million 
web-offset  copies  in  up  to  ten  editions  with 
a  maximum  8  pages  in  full  process  colour 
in,  bi'oadly  speaking,  just  12  hours’  total 
production  time. 

Well,  how  do  we  look  in  November — 
four  months  after  the  transfer  from  Hope 
Street?  Let  us  look  first  at. . . 

The  building: 

The  new  home  of  the  Dally  Record  and 
Sunday  Mail  is  a  purpose-built  printing 
and  publishing  factory,  designed  for  elas¬ 
ticity  and  growth.  The  3l^-acre  site  on 
which  it  stands  was  bought  in  1965 — a 
speculative  purchase  against  the  growing 
realization  that,  to  survive,  the  business 
would  need  to  move. 

Anderston  Quay  is  all  but  complete,  a 
nine-story  building  dominating  Glasgow’s 
new  10-lane  Kingston  Bridge  expressway 
and  the  swiftly  changing  Anderston  de¬ 
velopment  area  round  it.  The  total  floor 
area  is  a  quarter  of  a  million  square  feet. 
The  site  has  its  own  internal  roadway  and 
parking  systems. 

The  press  and  reels  storage  block 
houses  five  Metro  presses,  with  room  for 
three  more,  and  with  the  capacity  for  up 
to  1,500  tons  of  newsprint  stacked  on  end. 
Above  is  an  elaborately  equipped  quality 
control  laboratory  whose  newsprint  and 
ink  test  procedures  are  the  valuable  in¬ 
heritance  of  four  years’  offset  experience 
at  the  Daily  Mirror  plant  in  Belfast, 
closed  in  July  by  an  I.R.A.  bomb. 

The  building  and  services,  including  a 
cafeteria  that  serves  700  meals  a  day,  cost 
£3  million  of  the  total  £7  million  Ander¬ 
ston  Quay  budget.  Among  the  unique 
features  are  a  heat-reclaim  system,  stor¬ 
ing  and  redistributing  through  the  build¬ 
ing’s  radiators  the  heat  generated  by 
night  pressroom  production.  Another 
feature  is  the  automatic  telephone  system 
which  enables  each  of  the  available  400 
extensions  to  become  its  own  outside  line. 

The  production  system: 

Though  spacious  and  comfortable,  And¬ 
erston  Quay  will  not  win  design  awards 
for  architectural  originality.  It  is  primar¬ 
ily  functional,  modular  and,  inside, 
demountable.  Most  of  the  thought  and  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  capital  has  gone 
into  creating  a  production  system  large 
enough  and  sufficiently  fast  and  flexible  to 
produce,  within  a  comparatively 
unchanged  letterpress  schedule,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  times  and  a  maximum  of  ten 
times  more  web-offset  copies  than  anyone 
had  ever  attempted  in  the  newspaper 
business  before. 

The  composing  room  employs  computer¬ 
ized  typesetting  and  photwomposition. 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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The  keyboard  section  of  the  composing  department  at  the  Scottish  Daily  Record  and  Sunday  Mail. 
The  20  Datek  keyboards  are  on-line  to  two  computers. 


Offset  in  Scotland 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


The  83  compositors  employed  are,  by 
agreement,  totally  interchangeable  be¬ 
tween  sections  where  this  is  practicable. 
Operators,  for  example,  can  transfer  tem¬ 
porarily  and  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  cut- 
and-paste  or  photocomposing. 

The  system  is  based  on  Ferranti  com¬ 
puters  and  Linotron  505  photocomposing 
machines.  Input  to  the  two  Argus  500 
computers  is  from  20  on-line  Datek  key¬ 
boards  incorporating  the  conventional 
90-key  Linotype  layout  plus  special- 
purpose  keys  for  the  typographic  instruc¬ 
tion.  Hard  copy  produced  on  Creed  Envoy 
printere,  w'hich  are  integrated  with  the 
keyboards  to  make  single  typesetting 
units,  show  all  the  computer  instructions 
and  alphamerics  keyed.  The  printers  are 
controlled  by  reflex  signals  from  the  com¬ 
puters. 

Copy  is  delivered  to  the  keyboard  sta¬ 
tions  from  the  copy  desk  along  a  three- 
way  conveyor  belt,  the  two  outside  tracks 
delivering  copy  to  the  stations.  The  centre 
track,  W'hich  runs  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  delivers  the  original  and  the  hard 
copy,  after  keying,  to  the  reading  depart¬ 
ment  for  comparison  purposes.  The  con¬ 
veyor  belt,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  keyboai'd  room — a  room  carpeted,  by 
the  way,  for  sound  insulation  and  com- 
foi-t — also  conveys  headline  copy  to  the 
headline  setting  area.  Deflector  “flip- 
flops”  direct  the  copy  into  the  pre-selected 
keyboard  station  basket,  the  “flip-flops” 
being  controlled  by  push  buttons  at  the 
copy  desk. 

Tho  computers  in  system 

The  keyboards  are  divided  betw'een  the 
two  computers  to  safeguard  against  a  to¬ 
tal  production  stoppage  and  loss  of  stored 
text  due  to  computer  failure,  but  it  is 
possible  quickly  to  link  all  the  keyboards 
to  one  computer,  which  inevitably  results 
in  a  reduction  of  storage  capacity  per 
keyboard. 

Text  is  buffer-stored  in  the  computer 
until  released  by  the  keyboard  operator. 
Each  computer  has  a  16K  store.  The  soft¬ 
ware,  produced  for  Glasgow'  by  I.P.C.  Re¬ 
search  and  Development,  is  extremely 
versatile,  enabling  drop  letters,  column 
justification,  corrections,  selection  of  type¬ 
faces  and  formats,  etc.,  to  be  selected  by  a 
small  number  of  keystrokes. 

Four  150  characters-per-second 
punches,  tw'o  to  each  computer,  supply 
colour-coded  tape  w'hich,  after  being  read 
into  the  two  Linotrons,  is  stored  on 
spikes,  one  spike  for  each  page  of  the 
paper.  Visi-code  at  the  beginning  of  each 
tape  enables  quick  and  easy  identification. 
It  is  also  possible  to  read  a  tape  back  into 
store  for  alterations  to  the  text. 

Tw'o  Linotron  505  “C”  photocomposing 
systems  with  Honeyw'ell  316  computer 
controllers  set  text  from  4%  pt  to  28pt 
on  stabilization  paper,  w'hich  is  automati¬ 
cally  developed.  Proofs  are  obtained  by 
taking  an  electrostatic  copy  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image.  This  copy  is  automatically 
etched  to  produce  a  paper  offset  ‘plate,” 
which  is  then  automatically  conveyed 


from  the  copier  to  an  offset  duplicator 
which  has  automatic  acceptance  and  re¬ 
jection  of  the  plate  and  can  be  pro¬ 
grammed  to  produce  the  required  number 
of  proofs — in  our  case,  eight  per  item. 

The  proofs  are  printed  on  cheap  paper 
W'hich  drastically  reduces  the  cost — 
broadly  speaking,  from  £45  to  £8  per 
night — in  comparison  with  total  elec¬ 
trostatic  copying.  (We  are  currently  de¬ 
veloping  a  system  to  put  on-line  to  the 
Linotron  equipment  a  developer,  dryer 
and  conveyor  to  take  the  stabilization  pa¬ 
per  directly  into  the  proofing  sequence.) 

The  photographic  paper,  after  being 
proofed,  is  waxed  and  placed  on  a  card¬ 
board  carrier.  An  overhead  selective  con¬ 
veyor,  rather  reminiscent  of  a  miniature 
ski-lift,  delivers  the  carrier  to  the  rele¬ 
vant  page  for  make-up  and  drops  it  in  a 
perspex  chute  beside  the  make-up  posi¬ 
tions. 

Proofs  are  received  in  the  reading  de¬ 
partment  from  a  drag-band,  a  bigger 
brother  of  w'hich  is  used  for  conveying 
editorial  copy  to  the  copy  desk.  The  proof 
and  copy  are  brought  together  in  a  pi¬ 
geon-hole  store.  Marked  proofs  are 
despatched  to  the  copy  desk  along  the  re¬ 
turn  section  of  the  keyboard  document 
conveyor. 

Headlines  up  to  72pt  are  composed  on 
three  Compugraphic  7200  machines,  each 
operated  by  keyboard,  and  for  sizes  above 
72pt  on  Staromat  composers. 

Page  make-up  is  the  conventional  cut- 
and-paste  system,  the  limited  classified 
advertisement  content  being  either  alpha- 
beticized  prior  to  setting  or  in  random 
order.  Made-up  pages  are  sent  to  the  Pro¬ 
cess  Department,  on  the  floor  beneath  the 
Composing  Room,  on  an  electrically-driven 
dumb-waiter. 

Six  weeks  after  start-up,  pages  were 
being  completed  in  20  to  25  minutes,  only 
10  minutes  slower  than  hot-metal  times, 
and  this  time  has  since  been  reduced  to  an 
average  15  to  20  minutes — a  hot-metal 


make-up  performance. 

The  average  keyboard  speed,  taken  over 
the  shift,  is  currently  2.2  characters  per 
second,  with  a  peak  speed  of  five. 

The  Process  Department  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  sophisticated  and  high- 
production  techniques.  The  departmental 
area  is  large — 4,700  sq.  ft. — half  of  which 
is  darkrooms.  The  darkrooms  are  divided 
into  three  sections:  monochrome,  page 
copy  and  colour. 

The  criteria  agreed  by  our  Process  De¬ 
velopment  Committee  for  the  selection  of 
monochrome  camera  equipment  requii'ed  a 
high-productivity  roll-film  camera  capable 
of  meeting  the  peak  production  require¬ 
ments  for  line  and  halftone  w'ith  the  mini¬ 
mum  manning.  From  the  four  cameras 
available  we  selected  the  Klimsch  Ex- 
pressa,  basically  because  of  its  immacu¬ 
late  engineering,  fast  and  accurate 
scaling  and  aperture  setting  facilities  and 
its  semi-automation,  making  it  a  one-man 
operation.  Limited  back-up  to  the  Klimsch 
is  pi'ovided  by  a  Littlejohn  “Copyspeed” 
general-purpose  camera. 

90-line  screen 

In  the  light  of  experience  at  the  Belfast 
Daily  Mirror,  and  following  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  other  offset  new'spapers,  we  decided 
on  a  90  lines  per  inch  screen  imling  for 
monochrome,  giving  us  the  advantages  of 
unnoticeable  dot  structure  when  printed 
but  also  no  severe  problems  during  dot- 
for-dot  page  copying.  There  is  also  some 
evidence  that  this  ruling  creates  the  mini¬ 
mum  linting  problems  on  the  press. 

The  bulk  of  the  half-tone  work  is  now 
carried  out  on  the  Klimsch  Expressa, 
using  an  Alton  Gradar  glass  screen. 

This  type  of  screen  has  the  notable 
effect  of  increasing  apparent  sharpness  by 
allowing  dots  to  follow  the  contours  of  the 
image.  The  result  is  an  excellent  repro¬ 
duction  that  has  the  visual  effect  of  a 
finer  screen  ruling.  The  Copyspeed  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  use  of  a  contact  screen. 
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When  considering  the  page-copy 
camera,  two  options  were  open  to  us:  (a) 
a  highly-specialized,  custom-built  unit  and 
(b)  a  ready-made  unit,  capable  of  modifi¬ 
cation  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
plant.  In  the  event,  we  decided  on  the 
latter,  choosing  a  Littlejohn  Type  228 
fixed-focus  camera.  This  camera  is  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  for  page  copy,  has  a  roll- 
film  feed  which  is  automatically  punched, 
and  foi'ward-mounted  controls. 

An  interesting  departure  from  the  nor¬ 
mal  bromide  half-tone  service  for  page 
make-up  is  the  adoption  of  photo¬ 
mechanical  transfer  paper.  The  normal 
practice  for  providing  halftone  positives 
to  the  Composing  Room  involves  firstly 
the  production  of  a  conventional  halftone 
negative  and  secondly  the  contacting  of 
this  to  bromide  paper  and  stabilization 
processing.  Photo-mechanical  transfer  pa¬ 
per  (or  P.M.T.)  supersedes  this  techni¬ 
que,  being  based  on  the  well-established 
office  document  copy  process  and  provid¬ 
ing  a  screened  bromide  positive  to  size 
directly.  This  considerable  technical 
breakthrough  by  Kodak  is  allowed  by  the 
use  of  resincoated  paper  for  the  final 
positive,  which  absorbs  negligible  water 
and  therefore  dries  very  quickly.  There  is 
no  apparent  degradation  of  quality,  the 
adhesive  properties  (for  subsequent  wax¬ 
ing)  are  similar  and  the  processor  re¬ 
quired  is  less  than  a  tenth  the  cost  of  a 
Kodak  324  processor  which,  under  normal 
circumstances,  would  have  been  required 
for  the  supply  of  conventional  bromide 
halftones. 

The  color  section  is  based  on  electronic 
scanning  to  produce  continuous  tone  color 
separations,  as  against  the  hitherto  popu¬ 
lar  direct  screening  system  used  in  almost 
all  offset  newspaper  plants. 

We  selected  the  Linoscan  204,  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  well  proven  Mark  One 
K.S.  Paul  color  scanner.  Our  specification 
was  for  the  scanning  of  two  or  four  colors 
simultaneously,  as  required. 


Platemaking 

The  results  of  close  design  collaboration 
between  I.P.C.  Newspapers’  Technical 
Planning  Department  and  Protocol  Engi¬ 
neering  Ltd. — ^who  are  the  suppliers  also 
of  the  pin  register  system  from  cameras 
to  presses — are  three  Protocol-built 
platemaking  lines  capable  of  producing 
four  plates  per  minute.  Each  line  is  modu¬ 
lar,  with  the  first  two  interchangeable 
units  connected  by  transfer  mechanisms. 

The  first  unit  is  a  double-sided 
platemaker  with  automated  unloader,  the 
second  an  automatic  plate  processor  and 
the  third,  separated,  unit  a  roll-fonning 
bending  machine  again  with  automatic  un¬ 
loader.  Each  of  the  three  bending  ma¬ 
chines  delivers  the  completed  plates  to 
belt  conveyors  feeding  plate  stackers  be¬ 
side  the  press  units. 

In  simple  terms,  the  forme  negative, 
containing  two  tabloid  pages,  is  fixed  to 
location  pins  on  one  of  the  platemaker’s 
two  glass  frames  and  held  securely  in 
position  by  strategically  placed  squares  of 
double-sided  adhesive  tape.  The  number  of 
plates  required  (usually  eight)  is  dialled 
and  the  frame  pushed  into  the  exposure 
position  within  the  main  cabinet,  this  re¬ 
turning  the  other  frame  to  the  loading 
position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cabi¬ 
net — rather  like  the  one-out-one-in  load¬ 
ing  of  a  simple  slide  projector. 

During  the  loading  of  the  negatives, 
another  operator  loads  plates  over  regis¬ 
ter  pins  on  one  of  two  vacuum  mats 
which,  like  the  frames,  exchange  positions 
to  enable  a  regular  feed  cycle.  The  plate 
is  delivered  by  the  press  of  a  button  into 
the  exposure  cabinet  and  the  image  trans¬ 
ferred  from  negative  to  plate  by  a  spe¬ 
cially  developed  5,600  watt,  1,500  volt 
merury  vapour  tube  traversing  the  image 
area. 

The  exposed  plate  slides  out  to  the 
original  loading  position,  is  automatically 
lifted  from  the  mat  by  a  vacuum  hood, 
transferred  to  a  feed  conveyor  and  thence 


into  the  rollers  of  a  Rotary  processor.  The 
German  Rotai-y  processor,  chosen  for  its 
versatility — it  will  process  any  wipe-on  or 
pre-sensitized  plate  likely  to  be  appropri¬ 
ate  to  our  requirements — accepts  two 
plates  at  a  time  and  develops  them  in  this 
mode  from  diy-to-dry  at  the  rate  of  four 
a  minute. 

The  plates,  currently  0.012  in.  Howson- 
Algraphy  Marathon,  are  inspected  and 
taken  to  the  bending  machine  where  they 
are  placed  singly  on  register  pins  located 
on  a  steel  template.  When  the  machine  is 
started,  clamps  lock  the  plate  firmly  to  the 
template  which  then  moves  between  two 
sets  of  five  forming  rollers.  The  bend  is 
thus  ro'lled  on. 

The  pressroom,  contains  five  double¬ 
width,  double-folder  Goss  Meti’o  presses 
each  with  two  three-colour  and  tw'o  mono 
units,  three  roll-stands  and  a  seal  and 
late-news  device.  The  roll-stands  are 
equipped  with  Goss  automatic  reel  tension 
pasters  of  the  latest  digital  and  scanning 
type.  The  press  halll  has  been  designed  for 
eight  presses  in  four  lines,  two  presses 
per  line.  The  presses  are  geared  to  60,000 
copies  per  hour  and  have  an  average  pro¬ 
duction  requirement  per  night  of  140,000 
to  190,000  copies.  Four  presses  only  are 
used  for  the  printing  of  both  titles,  the 
fifth  being  installed  for  stand-by,  train¬ 
ing,  materials  testing  and  development, 
and  shoi-t-tenn  expansion.  Space  has  also 
been  left  on  each  press  frame  to  install  a 
further  unit,  mono  or  three-colour,  and  an 
additional  magazine. 

8  color  pages  in  48-page  tab 

The  presses  have  the  standard  23  9/16 
in.  cut-off  and  68  in.  width,  but  are  set  up 
for  a  63%  in.  web.  The  maximum  capaci¬ 
ty,  using  single  folders,  is  a  48-page  tab¬ 
loid  copy  with  eight  pages  in  full  color. 

Ink  is  fed  to  rails  through  an  injection 
system  starting  at  3,000  lb  cylindrical 
bulk-supply  tanks  incorporating  paddle 
systems. 

In  1969  a  Glasgow  newsprint  specifica¬ 
tion  (based  on  experience  with  Belfast’s 
Urbanite  and  laboratory  tests  subsequent¬ 
ly  correlated  with  results  achieved  on  the 
Metro  installed  in  Malmo,  Sweden)  was 
sent  to  newsprint  suppliei’s  and  some  34 
samples  from  12  suppliers  were  submitted 
for  lab-testing  and  experimental  trials  on 
the  Urbanite.  It  was  a  tough  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  screening  process  and  has  resulted  in 
our  using  today  a  70-30  mix  of  Canadian 
and  Finnish  papers,  respectively.  Linting 
has  been  mostly  negligible,  general  prin- 
tability  good  and  the  tear-strength  high. 
We  consume  some  20,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  per  year.  The  reels  are  supplied  to 
the  magazines  via  a  console-operated,  pro¬ 
grammed  floor  conveyor  using  detachable 
bogeys. 

Production  experience  to  date  in  the 
press  hall  encompasses  a  range  of 
triumphs  and  tragedies  so  sweeping  as  to 
defy  even  interim  conclusions  of  any  real 
value — except  for  proving  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  web-offset  printing 
on  this  unprecedented  scale  is  entirely 
possible. 

Despatch,  or  publishing,  receives  its  co¬ 
pies  via  four  Ben-Repley  Igranic  convey¬ 
ors  which  feed  into  Cutler-Hammer  Mark 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Composing  at  Utica  avoids 
special  purpose  computers 

By  Craig  Tomkinson 


Ron  Linden,  one-time  computer  sales¬ 
man  and  now  production  coordinator  at 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  and  Observ¬ 
er-Dispatch,  is  bucking  a  trend  by  trying 
to  get  away  from  expensive,  special  pur¬ 
pose  computers  in  the  production  depart¬ 
ment. 

He’s  opting  for  phototypesetters  with 
their  self-contained  computers  and  has 
many  ideas  on  how  he  is  going  to  set  up  a 
technologically  advanced  newspaper. 

As  an  example,  the  Gannett  Utica  pa¬ 
pers,  printed  on  a  1923  vintage  seven-unit 
Hoe  Standard,  investigated  letterpress  de¬ 
velopments  (i.e.  plastic  plates)  and  offset 
but  chose  neither.  The  paper  is  scheduled 
for  conversion  to  direct  printing  from  zinc 
plates  on  a  1951  Goss  Mark  I  Headliner 
purchased  from  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Her¬ 
ald  Journal, 

Another  example — Linden  looked  into 
the  two  best  selling  video  display  tei*mi- 
nals  (in  the  newspaper  market)  and  se¬ 
lected  one,  but  not  without  first  redesign¬ 
ing  it. 

Had  a  Justape 

At  the  point  the  decision  to  introduce 
new  technology  was  made,  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  was  the  only  area  with  any  hint 
of  new  methods.  The  department  had,  and 
still  has,  a  Justape  computer  for  hyphena¬ 
tion  and  justification  and  a  Photon  713-10 
for  display  ad  work. 

The  newspapers  installed  thi’ee  Compu- 
graphic  2961  High  Speeds  and  bought  the 
second  Compugraphic  ACM  9000  on  the 
market.  As  of  last  week  they  had  a  second 
9000  waiting  for  unpacking  in  the  compos- 
ingroom. 

Linden  told  E&P  he  was  trying  to  get 
away  from  the  high  cost,  special  purpose 
computers.  “What  do  you  need  one  for? 
When  it  goes  down  what  do  you  do?” 

He  pointed  out  that  each  Compugraphic 
has  internal  logic  for  hyphenation  and 
justification  and  one  provides  backup  for 
the  other.  The  2961’s  are  text  machines 
and  the  ACM  9000’s  are  for  display  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Linden  plans  to  utilize  his  video  display 
terminal,  a  Hendrix  5200,  for  handling 
classified  advertising.  He  has  one  now  and 
is  getting  a  second.  The  former  has  the 
standard  keyboard  designed  for  use  by  the 
Associated  Press,  but  it  wiU  be  converted 
to  a  keyboard  which  Linden  suggested  to 
Hendrix.  This  will  have  an  additional  row 
of  12  keys  to,  as  Linden  said,  “get  away 
from  the  double  key.” 

The  standard  Hendrix  terminal  key¬ 
board  utilizes  two-purpose  keys  making 
it  necessary  to  move  to  a  shift  position  for 
certain  functions.  Linden  found  this  in¬ 
convenient  for  his  papers’  use  and  has 
had  12  of  the  functions  moved  to  separate 
keys.  He  believes  this  keyboard  may  be¬ 
come  the  standard  for  newspaper  usage  of 
the  Hendrix  VDT. 


The  fact  that  Utica  has  a  Hendrix  in- 
house  is  a  departure  in  itself.  Gannett’s 
Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today  was  the  field  test  site 
for  the  Harris  1100  video  display  termi¬ 
nal  in  1970  and  there  are  several  Harris 
terminals  at  other  Gannett  newspapers. 
Gannett  personnel  have  frequently  praised 
the  1100  at  technical  sessions. 

Linden  said  he  tested  both  the  Hendrix 
and  the  Harris  and  said  he  liked  several 
features  on  the  Hendrix  better.  “The  big¬ 
gest  advantage,”  he  said  of  the  Hendrix 
“is  its  auxiliary  memoi*y.  You  get  a  4,096 
character  memory  with  the  basic  model 
and  for  $2,000  more  you  get  4,096  more 
characters. 

Simultaneous  input  and  output 

He  said  he  also  liked  the  Hendrix  ca¬ 
pacity  for  handling  input  and  output  at 
the  same  time.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
operator  isn’t  idled  waiting  for  output 
then  input.  He  pointed  out  too  that  the 
quiet  Facit  punch  used  with  the  Hendrix, 
and  the  Hendrix’s  stand-alone  (free  of  its 
controller)  design,  were  features  he 
wanted  in  his  department. 

One  of  the  video  display  terminals  will 
be  used  to  proof  text  material  prior  to 
insertion  into  the  Compugraphic  2961’s. 
Linden  said  he’s  looking  toward  going  to 
direct  input. 

He  said  too  it  was  a  question  of  wheth¬ 
er  he  wanted  to  go  through  the  713-10  or 
the  ACM  9000  with  the  Hendrix.  “I’m 
leaning  toward  the  9000,”  he  related. 
“That  machine  has  so  much  potential  in 
that  keyboard  that  the  key  to  running  it  is 
the  operator.”  He  feels  the  713-10  will  be 
phased  out. 


Writing  in  the  Gannetteer,  the  Gannett 
house  organ.  Linden  said  of  the  group’s 
management  committee,  “it  does  not 
espouse  the  theory  that  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  piece  of  equipment  is  necessarily  the 
best  piece  of  equipment.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  felt  the  ACM 
9000  was  “the  most  reasonably  priced  .  .  . 
The  ACM  9000  consists  of  a  photo  console 
directly  connected  to  a  keyboard  unit.  In¬ 
put  can  also  be  six-level,  justified  or 
unjustified  tape.  It  has  an  eight-font  ca¬ 
pacity  with  12  type  sizes  from  six  to  72 
point.” 

Direct  printing 

“We’ve  gone  through  three  presses 
looking  for  the  right  printing  method. 
Now  we’re  on  our  fourth,”  Linden  ex¬ 
plained  in  talking  about  investigation  of 
printing  methods. 

Linden  was  talking  figuratively.  The 
three  presses  were  on  paper,  but  it  indi¬ 
cates  the  depth  of  research  the  paper 
went  to. 

Linden  said  that  Utica  was  originally 
slated  to  get  the  Hoe  offset  press  that 
Gannett’s  Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-News 
now  has  in  a  new  building.  The  press  has 
been  down  with  dampening  system  prob¬ 
lems  since  its  installation  last  year.  But 
reportedly  it  will  be  operating  soon. 

The  Observer-Dispatch  chose  to  start 
printing  directly  from  Ball  Metal  & 
Chemical’s  .030  zinc  plate.  The  problem  as 
Linden  outlined  it  was  “how  to  mount  the 
zinc  plate  on  the  saddle.” 

There  was  no  saddle  available  to  take 
the  plate  and  because  of  the  thinness 
“tolerances  were  critical.” 

Linden  went  through  several  manufac¬ 
turers  of  saddles  without  much  luck.  With 
etching  being  between  .018  and  .020  on  the 
.030  plate,  most  saddle  tolerances  were 
unacceptable. 

He  finally  got  back  to  Ball  and  a  saddle 
is  being  developed  that  will  be  fastened 
permanently  to  the  press. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 


BUCKING  A  TREND:  Ron  Linden,  production  department  head,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  Observer- 
Dispatch,  is  shown  here  examining  the  output  from  one  of  two  Compugraphic  ACM  9000's.  Ho  feels 
that  special  purpose  computers  aren't  needed  so  he's  turning  to  photocomp  units  with  their  own 

internal  logic. 
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Court  will  weigh  reporters’ 
contention  for  public  trial 


The  right  of  news  reporters  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  for  the  public  and  insist  on  a 
public  trial  in  a  criminal  case  will  be 
argued  in  New  York  State’s  highest 
court,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  at  Albany  in 
January  or  February. 

Even  though  the  Carmine  J.  Persico 
trial,  involving  extortion  and  other 
charges,  has  been  concluded,  the  high 
court  will  consider  the  question  raised 
by  the  Committee  of  100  Reporters 
which  was  formed  to  challenge  the  action 
of  State  Supreme  Court  Justice  George 
Postel  in  baiTing  newsmen  and  the  public 
from  his  courtroom. 

None  other  than  Chief  Judge  Stanley 
H.  Fuld  granted  the  petition  of  the  report¬ 
ers’  counsel  for  an  appeal  from  a  4-to-l 
ruling  by  the  Appellate  Division  that 
upheld  Justice  Postel’s  action  as  proper  to 
protect  the  defendant’s  right  to  a  fair 
trial  after  allegedly  prejudicial  back¬ 
ground  material  had  been  published  in 
newspapers. 

Appropriate  party  to  sue 

Briefs  filed  on  behalf  of  the  reporters 
in  the  lower  court  took  exception  to  Judge 
Fuld’s  opinion  in  1954  that  the  press  was 
not  an  appropriate  party  to  assert  the 
public’s  right  to  an  open  trial.  At  that 
time.  United  Press  Associations  sued  for 
access  to  a  courtroom  to  cover  a  trial.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  divided  3  to  3  on  the 
issue  of  whether  the  press  could  bring 
such  an  action.  Since  then  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  ruled  that 
the  Sixth  Amendment  applies  to  state  as 
well  as  federal  court  trials. 

The  reporters’  brief  asserts:  “The  spe¬ 
cific  constitutional  guarantees  contained  in 
the  First  and  the  Sixth  Amendments  are 
not  merely  arguably,  but  clearly,  intended 
to  protect  the  right  of  the  public  to  a 
public  trial.  .  .  . 

“All  of  the  petitioners  are  members  of 
the  press.  As  such  they  are  concerned, 
daily  and  professionally,  with  the  issues 
of  the  role  of  the  press  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  which  are  involved  in  this 
case.  They  are,  in  fact,  vitally  interested 
in  the  outcome.  Thus,  they  are  appropri¬ 
ate  parties  to  assert  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  this  case. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  petitioners  are 
not  permitted  to  assert  the  public’s  right 
here,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  anyone 
else  will  assert  it.” 

Is  it  up  to  the  defendant? 

Attacking  “Postel’s  Law,”  which  per¬ 
mitted  Persico  to  waive  a  public  trial,  the 
reporters  argue  that  the  public  has  a 
right,  quite  apart  from  the  defendant’s 
right  to  a  public  trial. 

“A  public  trial,”  their  brief  contends, 
“serves  a  number  of  other  public  purposes 
in  which  the  defendant  has  no  interest 
and  which  may  in  some  cases  actually  be 
adverse  to  the  defendant’s  interest.” 

I'he  question  whether  a  defendant  could 
be  granted  a  trial  away  from  reporters 


and  spectators  arose  in  a  case  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  1954.  That  issue  was 
not  directly  resolved  in  the  decision  but 
the  court  majority  held  to  the  view  that 
the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  could 
waive  his  right  to  a  public  trial. 

The  reporters  now  maintain  Justice 
Postel  should  have  exhausted  other  means 
of  insuring  a  fair  trial  before  granting 
the  application  for  a  closed  trial.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  should  have  sequestered 
the  jury,  denying  it  access  to  published 
reports  of  the  trial,  was  struck  down  by 
the  Appellate  Division  with  the  comment 
that  sequestration  is  “a  form  of  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  (for  which  there  is 
no  crime)  and  should  be  used  sparingly.” 

The  appellate  justices  did  not  consider 
the  other  alternative — a  voluntary  self- 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  press — 
although  that  aspect  of  the  case  figured  in 
Justice  Postel’s  dialogue  with  reporters. 
He  reminded  them  that  some  of  their  pa¬ 
pers  had  subscribed  to  the  Fair  Trial 
Free  Press  Guidelines.  Defense  counsel 
inaccurately  described  it  as  a  document 
“enunciated  with  the  Judicial  Council.” 
The  guidelines  were  drafted  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  representatives  from  the  news 
media,  prosecuting  attorneys,  and  the 
courts.  They  are  administered  by  dele¬ 
gates  from  each  of  those  groups. 

Material  outside  court 

But,  the  reporters’  brief  points  out,  Jus¬ 
tice  Postel  was  not  at  the  time  concerned 
with  publication  of  “prejudicial”  stories 
based  on  evidence  presented  during  the 
trial.  He  took  the  press  to  task  for  pub¬ 
lishing  items  unrelated  to  the  trial  pro¬ 
ceedings  or  testimony. 

When  defense  counsel  moved  for  a  mis¬ 
trial,  the  judge  polled  the  jury  and  deter¬ 
mined  that  none  had  read  the  objection¬ 
able  material  about  the  defendant’s  crimi¬ 
nal  background.  Also  he  admonished  the 
reporters  that  he  would  hold  anyone  in 
contempt  “should  they  report  anything 
other  than  what  transpires  in  this  court¬ 
room.” 

After  his  discourse  with  the  jurors  and 
the  press  was  reported  verbatim  in  the 
news  media.  Justice  Postel  granted  the 
application  of  the  defendant’s  lawyer  and 
“sealed  henceforth  the  court  record  in  this 
case.”  The  transcript  was  to  become  avail¬ 
able  to  reporters  after  the  trial  ends. 

After  two  weeks  of  secrecy,  reporters 
were  admitted  to  the  courtroom  after 
the  judge’s  charge  to  the  jury  in  which 
he  eliminated  several  of  the  crimes  al¬ 
leged  in  the  indictment.  The  jury'  delib¬ 
erated  11  hours  and  returned  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  on  conspiracy  counts. 

Persico’s  lawyer,  Maurice  J.  Edelbaum, 
told  newsmen:  “This  proves  once  and  for 
all  that  when  a  jury'  decides  a  case  only 
on  the  evidence  presented  in  the  court¬ 
room,  a  defendant  can  get  a  good  Ameri¬ 
can  trial  in  an  American  courtroom.  This 
case  proves  a  defendant  can  get  a  fair 
trial.” 


Reporters  who  examined  the  transcript 
of  the  trial  observed  that  the  prosecution 
had  failed  or  been  unable  to  produce  a 
series  of  key  witnesses. 

A  vital  purpose 

Justice  Postel’s  order,  the  repoi'ters  as¬ 
sert,  is  contrary  to  the  Judiciary  Law  of 
the  state  which  derives  from  the  common 
law  tradition.  Their  brief  argues  that  an 
open  trial,  in  addition  to  protecting  the 
defendant  against  Star  Chamber  proceed¬ 
ings,  serves  the  vital  purpose  of  assuring 
that  the  public  will  be  able  continually  to 
scrutinize  the  administration  of  justice. 

In  1884,  the  brief  notes.  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  then  on  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Supreme  Court,  “recognized  that  in 
some  instances  the  advantages  of  a  public 
trial  to  the  populace  as  a  whole  might 
outweigh  the  disadvantages  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  individual.” 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in 
1954  reversed  a  conviction  and  granted  a 
new  trial  because  the  judge  had  excluded 
the  public  from  a  portion  of  the  trial  on 
the  ground  that  certain  testimony  would 
be  offensive  to  public  morality. 

On  the  argument  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  protects  the  right  of  the  press  to 
have  access  to  judicial  proceedings  and  to 
comment  on  them,  the  reporters  direct  the 
court’s  attention  to  a  1947  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  stated: 

“A  trial  is  a  public  event.  What  trans¬ 
pires  in  the  courtroom  is  public  property 
.  .  .  Those  w'ho  see  and  hear  what  trans¬ 
pired  can  report  it  with  impunity.  There 
is  no  special  perquisite  of  the  judiciary 
which  enables  it,  as  distinguished  from 
other  institutions  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  to  suppress,  edit,  or  censor  events 
which  transpire  in  proceedings  before  it.” 

The  reporters  will  ask  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  to  endorse  now  the  view  expounded 
by  Associate  Judge  Thomas  C.  Desmond 
in  1954  that  “a  citizen  who  is  refused 
admission  to  a  courtroom  is  denied  the 
exact  same  kind  of  right  as  one  turned 
away  from  a  public  park  or  schoolroom.” 
And,  he  added,  the  newspapers  certainly 
had  a  standing  to  sue  for  a  public  trial. 

• 

Spanish  community 
gets  Accion  Rapida 

The  Chicago  Tribuyie’s  Action  Express 
column,  a  public  service  that  has  flour¬ 
ished  since  1968,  has  begun  a  similar 
column  in  Spanish,  called  Accion  Rapida. 
It  appears  each  Thursday. 

In  addition,  the  Tribune  has  staffed  its 
Action  Express  Mobile  City  Desk  with  a 
Spanish  interpreter,  w'ho  visits  Spanish 
neighborhoods  to  talk  firsthand  to  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  people. 

• 

Press  given  needle 

“Only  thing  press  needs  is  smallpox.” 
That’s  what  the  note  said  and  it  was  left 
where  White  House  reporters  could  see  it. 
But  all  it  meant  was  that  newsmen  ac¬ 
companying  President  Nixon  to  his  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Azores  with  President  Pompi¬ 
dou  of  France  needed  only  inoculation 
against  smallpox. 
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LaPresse  staff 
rejects  plan  to 
study  demands 

The  negotiating  committee  for  La 
Presse  reporters  termed  a  management 
offer  “ridiculous  and  unrealistic,”  appar¬ 
ently  leaving  the  next  step  in  the  French- 
language  daily’s  contract  talks  up  to  La¬ 
bor  Minister  Jean  Cournoyer. 

Jean- Robert  Gauthier,  i-epi-esenting  La 
Presse,  said  reporters  were  offei-ed  a 
$40-a-week  increase  over  three  years, 
bringing  average  salary  to  $12,900  annu¬ 
ally. 

A  member  of  the  reporters’  committee 
said  another  company  proposal  W'as  made 
for  an  evaluation  committee  to  study  oth¬ 
er  demands  while  the  reporters  returned 
to  work. 

The  reporters  are  the  last  of  11  unions 
to  go  through  mediation.  The  newspaper 
was  shut  down  October  27,  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  a  dispute  that  began  in  July  when 
350  pi’oduction  room  employes  were  locked 
out  because  of  failure  to  reach  agreement 
on  tenns  of  a  new  contract. 

La  Presse  said  it  was  near  agreement 
with  production  employes  and  that  its  pri- 
mai-y  difficulty  was  with  the  journalists. 

In  a  statement,  Paul  Desmarais,  owner 
of  La  Presse,  said  a  small  group  of  re¬ 
porters  “has  asked  for  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  than  effective  control  of  the 
newspaper.” 

• 

George  Witwer  buys 
Nixon  group’s  Star 

Sale  of  the  Auburn  (Ind.)  Star  to 
George  Witwer,  publisher  of  the  Ken- 
dallville  (Ind.)  News-Sun,  was  announced 
this  week. 

The  Star,  a  Nixon  newspaper,  has  an 
evening  circulation  of  about  5,000.  The 
News-Sun  has  a  circulation  of  6,000.  Wit¬ 
wer  will  be  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Star,  replacing  Joe  H.  Nixon.  John 
Johnston,  who  owns  the  Garrett  Printing 
Co.,  purchased  the  Star’s  commercial 
printing  business. 

• 

Pair  from  Peking  joins 
press  corps  at  the  U.N. 

Hsinhua  (New  China  News)  has  taken 
office  space  in  the  United  Nations  head¬ 
quarters  building.  The  present  two-man 
staff  consists  of  Yeh  Chi-hsiung,  a  writer, 
and  Tsien  Szu-chieh,  a  photographer. 

Lin  Chen-chi,  accredited  representative 
of  the  Central  News  Agency  of  China, 
Taiwan,  is  keeping  his  office  at  the  U.N., 
sharing  it  with  another  newsman.  The 
name  on  the  door  has  been  changed  to 
Centi-al  News  Agency  under  instructions 
from  U.N.  press  officials. 


SOMETHING  SPECIAL— Mrs.  J.  Frank  Wood, 
left,  regent  of  the  Mary  Washington  Colonial 
Chapter,  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  presents  a  certiRcate 
to  T.  Harold  Forbes  Jr.,  editorial  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  News,  citing  the  paper's 
"continuing  support  of  all  matters  patriotic  in 
the  public  service."  It  is  the  first  such  award 
by  the  group  to  a  newspaper. 

Schafers,  Pesek 
win  TWA  prizes 

Winners  of  Trans  World  Airlines’  34th 
annual  writing,  photo  and  broadcast  com¬ 
petition  have  been  announced  by  Gordon 
Gilmore,  TWA  vicepresident — public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Sweepstakes  winners  are: 

Ted  Schafers,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat; 

The  editorial  staff  of  Travel  Weekly; 

KNX  radio,  Los  Angeles; 

Gene  Pesek,  Chicago  Sun-Times  photo¬ 
grapher. 

The  category  winners  include: 

NEWSPAPER 

Aviation  Development — Ted  Schafers, 
business  and  financial  editor,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  for  a  series  on  airport 
development. 

Business  and  Financial — Ralph  Gray, 
assistant  financial  editor  of  Chicago  To¬ 
day,  for  a  series  on  airline  economics. 

Travel  and  Tourism — Jerry  Hulse, 
travel  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
for  a  series  of  travel  columns. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Color — Lynn  Spence,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  a  jet  landing  at  sunset  in  St. 
Louis. 

Black  and  white — Gene  Pesek,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  layout  on  people  at  Midway 
Airport. 

• 

I.  F.  Stone  folds  letter 

Isadore  Feinstein  Stone,  who  wrote  for 
PM  and  the  Star  in  New  York  some  20 
years  ago  before  making  a  comfoi’table 
living  with  a  Washington  newsletter,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  he  would  quit  publish¬ 
ing  I.  F.  Stone’s  Bi-Weekly  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  He  started  the  leftist,  anti¬ 
establishment  report  19  yeai-s  ago  and  re¬ 
cently  reached  a  subscription  list  of  70,- 
000.  At  63,  Stone  said,  he  was  retiring 
because  “it’s  hard  if  you’re  a  one-man 
bureau  in  this  town  (Washingfton).” 


McLaren  leaves 
antitrust  post 
for  U.S.  court 

Richard  W.  McLaren  has  departed 
rather  suddenly  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  where  he  headed  the  antitrust 
division  the  past  three  years,  to  take  a 
seat  on  the  federal  district  court  in  Chica¬ 
go.  At  present  he  is  vacationing  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

President  Nixon  sent  McLaren’s  nomi¬ 
nation  for  a  judgeship  to  the  Senate  on  a 
list  with  several  others  last  week  and  it 
was  confirmed  almost  immediately,  with¬ 
out  debate. 

As  assistant  attorney  general, 
McLaren,  a  Chicago  lawyer,  earned  a  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  hardliner  on  antitrust  prose¬ 
cutions.  He  registered  his  opposition  to 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  exempt¬ 
ing  certain  joint  newspaper  operations 
from  antitrust  statutes,  during  hearings 
by  the  Hart  subcommittee  in  the  Senate 
but  the  White  House  ignored  his  position 
and  supported  the  legislation. 

A  statement  from  Attorney  General 
Mitchell’s  office  discredited  a  published 
story'  that  McLaren’s  departure  implied 
a  softer  policy  on  antitrust  enforcement. 
• 

Toronto  Star  moves 

First-day  problems  plagued  the  Toronto 
Star  at  its  new  lakefront  plant  December 
6.  A  spokesman  said  internal  communica¬ 
tions  difficulties  slowed  production  of  the 
first  mid-moi-ning  edition. 

The  Star  moved  during  the  weekend 
from  its  King  Street  West  plant  to  a  new 
building  at  the  foot  of  Yonge  Street.  The 
paper  is  being  printed  on  four  presses  in 
the  new  plant,  four  in  the  King  Street 
building  and  three  in  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  plant.  The  Telegram  ceased  publish¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  October  and  the  Star 
bought  its  circulation  lists  and  some 
equipment. 

• 

Selling  CATV  interest 

Rider  Publications  Inc.  said  it  antici¬ 
pates  an  after-tax  gain  of  20  cents  a 
share  as  an  extraordinary  item  after  sale 
of  its  50  percent  interest  in  the  cable 
television  service  in  San  Jose,  Calif,  to 
Gill  Industries  Inc.,  owner  of  the  other 
half-interest.  Northwest  Publications  Inc., 
a  wholly  owned  Ridder  subsidiary,  is  seek¬ 
ing  approval  of  the  transaction  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 


Unfortunate  error 

The  letter  from  Edward  J.  Murphy, 
personnel  director  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  to  Lon  Miller  quoted  in 
the  E&P  (November  27)  story  of  Miller’s 
job  hunt,  should  have  read:  “Unfortu¬ 
nately,  at  the  moment  we  do  not  have  an 
opening  that  would  suit  your  background 
and  qualifications.”  The  printer  dropped 
the  “un”. 
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Coverage  of  war 
shifts  to  India 
and  Pakistan 

The  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  rushed  press  corps  rein¬ 
forcements  to  the  new  war  fronts  in  India 
and  Pakistan  this  week. 

Reporters  and  photographers  immedi¬ 
ately  encountered  problems  of  censorship, 
travel  restrictions,  delayed  communica¬ 
tions  and  lack  of  facilities  to  see  the 
actual  fighting  in  crucial  areas. 

As  augmented  staffs  kept  a  24-hour 
vigil  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
for  coverage  of  acrimonious  debates  and 
behind-the-scenes  peace  negotiations, 
stories  and  pictures  of  the  horrors  of  the 
conflict  between  Indian  and  Pakistani 
troops  flowed  mainly  from  New  Delhi 
and  Calcutta.  Military  authorities  kept 
dispatches  bottled  up  in  East  Pakistan 
but  newsmen  accompanying  victorious 
Indian  troops  into  Jessore  managed  to 
get  their  material  out  for  Thursday’s 
papers. 

UPI  Newspictures  executive  editor  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Majeski  noted  that  many  free 
lance  photographers  moved  from  South 
Vietnam  to  the  India-Pakistan  areas 
where  one  remarked  “the  pickings  are 
greener  green  like  money,  that  is.” 

The  wire  services,  and  many  individual 
newspapers  and  other  news  agencies, 
were  well  prepared  for  the  inevitable  out¬ 
break  between  the  Indians  and  Pakis¬ 
tanis  over  the  attempt  of  the  Bengalis  to 
create  a  new  state  of  Bengla  Desh. 

On  the  scene  for  the  AP  were  Myron 
Belkind,  chief  of  bureau  in  New  Delhi; 
Andrew  Torchia,  from  Kenya;  Lynn  C. 
Newland,  New  Delhi;  Dennis  Neeld,  from 
Beirut;  Arnold  Zeitlin,  chief  of  bureau 
at  Rawalpindi;  Peter  O’Loughlin,  from 
Bangkok,  in  Dacca;  Horst  Faas,  from 
Singapore;  Michael  Laurent  from  Paris 
to  Dacca;  Peter  Kent,  from  London;  and 
Max  Nash,  from  Saigon.  They  were  help¬ 
ing  AP’s  regulars  in  the  two  countries. 

UPI  foreign  editor  Wilbur  G.  Landrey 
said  a  large  corps  of  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  was  deployed  at  key  points 
awaiting  the  full-scale  hostilities.  They 
included:  Robert  Kaylor,  New  Delhi; 
Joseph  Galloway,  Dacca;  Patrick  Killen 
and  Ajit  Das,  Calcutta;  Ted  Marks  and 
Asrar  Ahmed,  Islamabad;  and  Lemmy 
Pinna,  Karachi. 

Kayor  advised  the  UPI  editors  in  New 
York  that  the  windowless  dungeon 
(Bureau  offices  in  New  Delhi)  in  the 
Press  Trust  of  India  Building  paid  divi¬ 
dends. 

“While  other  correspondents,”  he  wrote, 
“typed  by  candlelight  under  full  blackout 
restrictions,  our  lights  blazed  through  the 
night.” 

Killen  got  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  by 
riding  a  cattle  train  after  plane  travel 
was  cancelled. 

UPI  sent  Ian  Wilson,  Saigon  bureau 
picture  manager,  to  Calcutta  and  Peter 
Skingley,  London  photographer,  to  Dacca 
so  that  there  would  be  expert  photo  cov¬ 
erage  on  both  sides  in  the  war. 


ON  FRIENDLY  TERMS — Mayor  Sam  Yorty  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Karl  Hubenlhal,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers'  carfoonisf,  show  fwo  of  Hubie's  recent 
cartoons  related  to  Yorty's  bid  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  nomination.  Yorty  presented  a 
special  commendation  to  Hubenthal  at  a  City 
Hall  news  conference. 

Newsprint  price 
spread  assailed 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  this  week  exhorted  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  stand  pat  on  a  raise  of  only  $5.25 
a  ton  for  newsprint. 

“Only  the  $5.25  increase  has  been 
judged  to  be  justified  by  the  Price  Com¬ 
mission,”  said  Richard  H.  Blacklidge, 
ANPA  chairman,  in  a  statement  that 
charged  the  newsprint  companies  with 
imposing  an  unrealistic  and  “discrimina¬ 
tory”  price  structure. 

International  Paper  Co.  raised  its  price 
for  newsprint  produced  in  the  South  by 
$5.25  a  ton,  as  approved  by  the  Price 
Commission,  but  bwsted  the  price  for 
newsprint  delivered  to  customers  outside 
the  14  Southern  states  by  $8  a  ton.  Other 
companies  followed  this  two-tier  pricing, 
which  makes  the  cost  of  newsprint 
$163.25  in  the  South  and  $168  as  the  base 
in  other  areas. 

“The  controversies  will  be  endless,” 
Blacklidge  warned. 

He  also  called  on  the  manufacturers  to 
set  a  date  in  the  future  when  price  raises 
would  be  effective  and  allow  for  orderly 
re-arranging  of  budgets,  shipments  and 
inventories.  The  newsprint  companies  had 
posted  an  $8  a  ton  boost  last  July  to  be 
effective  November  1  but  it  was  set  aside 
by  the  price  freeze. 

Bowater  Sales  Co.,  representing  mills 
both  in  the  South  and  Canada,  asked  the 
Price  Commission  this  week  to  approve 
a  5  percent  ($8  a  ton)  increase  and 
Southwest  Forest  Industries  asked  for  a 
5.29  percent  increase. 

Ad  rate  hike  okayed 

The  Price  Commission  this  week  ap¬ 
proved  the  application  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.  to  raise  advertising  rates  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  by  5.5  percent  and  for  the 
National  Observer  by  5  percent. 


Fol  Act  won’t 
break  the  seal 
on  Viet  papers 

Congressman  Ogden  Reid,  New  York 
Republican  who  is  a  former  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  failed  to  per¬ 
suade  a  federal  judge  this  week  to  declas¬ 
sify  four  volumes  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
that  deal  with  sensitive  negotiations  in¬ 
volving  North  Vietnam. 

Reid  was  joined  by  Congressman  John 
Moss,  California  Democrat,  in  invoking 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  which 
they  co-sponsored,  to  effect  release  of  the 
reports  which  were  not  included  among 
the  papers  obtained  by  the  press  last  sum¬ 
mer. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell, 
who  had  ruled  against  a  government  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  Washington  Post 
from  publishing  articles  based  on  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers,  declined  to  assume  the  role 
of  an  expert  to  determine  whether  the 
four  critical  volumes  should  be  disclosed 
at  this  time. 

Confidential  areas  cited 

“The  Freedom  of  Information  Act,”  he 
held,  “was  not  designed  to  open  all  gov¬ 
ernment  files  indiscriminately  to  public  in¬ 
spection.  Obviously,  documents  involving 
such  matters  as  military  plans  and  for¬ 
eign  negotiations  are  peculiarly  the  type 
of  documents  entitled  to  confidentiality. 

“The  public’s  right  to  be  informed  can¬ 
not  be  transposed  into  a  legal  requirement 
that  all  governmental  papers  will  be  auto¬ 
matically  revealed.” 

Judge  Gesell  said  it  would  be  “entirely 
foreign  to  our  traditions”  if  he  were  to 
examine  the  documents  secretly.  Besides, 
he  added,  the  court  would  require  detailed 
background  briefing  even  to  make  a  tenta¬ 
tive  judgment  with  the  result  that  the 
lawsuit  would  proceed  in  secret  with  those 
seeking  the  information  wholly  excluded. 

Reid  and  Moss  indicated  they  would 
work  out  amendments  to  the  Fol  Act  to 
“fortify  it”  by  narrowing  the  criteria  by 
which  the  Executive  Branch  of  govern¬ 
ment  may  classify  public  matters  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Maine 
Democrat,  has  already  offered  a  bill  to 
create  a  Disclosure  Board  with  authority 
to  determine  what  documents  could  be  re¬ 
leased  to  Congress  or  made  public. 


Second  daily  in  city 

When  the  Advance  becomes  a  daily 
newspaper  in  April,  it  will  be  the  second 
daily  published  at  Mineral  Wells,  Texas. 
The  E&P  story  (November  27)  about 
plans  to  increase  the  publication  schedule 
of  the  Advance,  now  twice-weekly,  failed 
to  mention  that  the  Mineral  Wells  Index 
has  been  in  business  since  1900.  It  has  a 
circulation  of  5,250  and  publishes  every 
day  except  Saturday. 
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Ad-ventures 

New  marketing  approach.  The  “moder¬ 
ate”  (0  to  9  glasses  a  week)  and  “light” 

(10  to  14  glasses  a  week)  drinkers  may 
sip  less  as  individuals  than  the  “regular” 

(15  or  more  glasses  a  week)  consumer, 
but  collectively  they  account  for  53%  of 
the  wine,  beer,  and  distilled  spirits  con¬ 
sumption  as  compared  to  47  %  for  the 
“regulars”.  This  slant  on  the  alcoholic 
beverage  market  is  shown  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Distillers  Databook,  an  an¬ 
nual  publication  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  According  to  Frederick  W.  Wil¬ 
liams,  marketing  manager  at  the  Bureau, 
the  finding  suggests  that  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  marketers  who  traditionally  concen¬ 
trate  most  of  their  attention  on  the  “regu¬ 
lar”  consumers  might  give  more  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  potential  among  the  mod¬ 
erate  and  light  drinkers.  He  points  out 
that  research  studies  show  that  newspaper 
readership  is  uniformly  high  among 
adults  with  all  patterns  of  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  consumption.  The  15  or  more  glass 
individual  is  the  same  as  the  only  two 
glass  or  less  person  (83%  vs.  84%),  he 
said. 

*  *  * 

Cigar  puff.  Reporting  on  this  year’s 
publicity  activities  by  the  Cigar  Institute 
of  America,  Jack  Mogulescu,  president, 
told  members  that  “while  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  putting  a  cigar  in  the  hand 
of  every  American,  we  have  put  a  cigar  in 
the  ear  of  every  American.”  To  continual¬ 
ly  keep  cigars  before  the  public,  the  CIA 
provides  a  series  of  press  mailings.  Major 
stories,  the  Institute  said,  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York  News,  Detroit  News,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  Family  Weekly,  and  Naples 
(Fla.)  News. 

*  *  « 

Airline  campaign.  The  Air  Transport 
Association  is  launching  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign — highlighted  by  ads  in  newspapers 
and  magazines — to  improve  the  industi*y’s 
public  image  and  to  push  for  legislation 
that  would  give  airlines  more  flexibility  to 
raise  or  lower  fares  and  government  more 
power  to  intervene  in  labor  disputes.  Jon 
Rinehart,  vicepresident  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Eastern  Airlines,  said  the  ATA 
will  spend  about  $900,000  over  the  next 
two  years  on  the  program.  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton  Inc.  is  handling  public  relations  and 
advertising.  The  ads  will  appear  on  the 
op-ed  page  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  Newsweek  and 
Broadcasting.  The  campaign  is  based  on 
findings  of  a  Lou  Harris  survey  which 
showed  a  great  deal  of  public  misunder¬ 
standing  about  the  airline  business. 

»  *  * 

Agency  notes.  Edward  L.  Bond  Jr.,  who 
stepped  down  as  chairman  of  Young  & 
Rubicam  Inc.,  said  the  agency,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  is  “poised  for  another  period  of  rec¬ 
ord  growth.”  The  title  of  chairman  was 
passed  on  to  Edward  N.  Ney,  who  will 
continue  as  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  .  .  .  Grey  Advertising  has  opened  an 
office  in  Minneapolis  to  service  Dayton’s 
department  stores  broadcast  advertising 
requirements  .  .  .  Mary  Wells  Lawrence, 
chairman  of  Wells  Rich  Greene,  has 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


'LITTLE  DAVID'— otherwise  Itnown  as  the  Evening 
Independent  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — was  de¬ 
picted  in  this  Don  Addis  cartoon  after  the  six- 
day,  28,000-circulation  paper  published  its  one 
millionth  want  ad  for  this  year  on  November  23. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

resigned  as  director  of  the  May  Depart¬ 

ment  Store  of  St.  Louis  .  .  .  For  Christ¬ 
mas,  BBDO  is  sending  newsmen  on  their 
list  $3  chances  in  the  New  York  State 
“Instant  Millionaire”  lottery  drawing  De¬ 
cember  14. 

*  *  if 

Population  control.  One  would  think 

newspaper  publishers  would  be  the  last 
businessmen  to  oppose  large  families,  but 
Stewart  Ogilvy,  executive  director  of  the 
Hugh  Moore  Fund,  a  non-profit  founda¬ 
tion  bent  on  lowering  the  bii-th  rate  to 
zero  level,  said  publishers  of  29  newspa¬ 
pers  have  requested  mats  or  repi-oduction 
proofs  of  the  double-truck  ad  that  ap- 
(Peai-ed  as  a  paid  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times.  The  ad,  one  of  a  series  that  have 
been  nin  by  Hugh  Moore,  the  84-year  old 
retired  founder  of  the  Dixie  Cup  Co.  in 
his  advertising  crusade  to  get  government 
to  put  its  full  weight  behind  measures  to 
stabilize  population,  was  made  available 
to  newspapers  for  placement  on  a  no  cost 
basis.  Kenneth  E.  Johnson,  publisher. 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel,  not  only 
ran  the  ad  but  contributed  an  additional 
$2,000  worth  of  space  for  use  by  Hugh 
Moore  next  year. 

*  *  * 

Breakthrough.  Canadian  Church,  the 
monthly  newspaper  of  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Canada,  broke  with  precedent 
in  its  December  issue  to  carry  its  first 
advertisement  by  a  liquor  company — 
Seagrams  Distillers.  The  ad,  placed  by 
Ogilvy  &  Mather,  urges  moderation  and 
wams  against  excessive  drinking  during 
the  holidays.  A  spokesman  for  Seagrams 
in  Canada  said  the  church  paper  solicited 
the  business. 

*  * 

Alternate  mail  test.  Oklahoma  City  is 
being  used  as  the  test  city  for  delivery  of 
selected  magazines  by  Independent  Postal 
Systems  of  America.  Deliveries  are  made 


twice  a  week  with  the  magazines  in  poly¬ 
ethylene  bags  hung  on  the  subscribers’ 
door  knobs.  Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  coordinating  the  test  which  will 
determine  the  feasibility  of  delivery  of 
magazines  outside  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
m  *  * 

Productivity — The  big  “if”  to  an  im¬ 
proved  advertising  climate  in  1972  hinges 
on  the  economy  and  increased  productivi¬ 
ty,  Tom  Dillon,  president  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc.,  informed  em¬ 
ployes. 

“Now,  if  the  United  States  economy  goes 
sour,  it’s  going  to  go  sour  for  all  of  us.  If 
we’re  to  operate  about  five  people  per  mil¬ 
lion  and  our  billing  goes  down,  it  ain’t 
gonna  be  good  news.  I  must  tell  you,  how¬ 
ever,  that  1972  does  not  look  bad. 

“There  is  only  one  ultimate  answer  to 
inflation,  and  that  is  increased  productivi¬ 
ty.  You  cannot  pay  people  more  for  some¬ 
thing  that  they  do  not  create  more  of.  So 
that  is  our  problem.  We  have  in  our  mini¬ 
ature  way  a  capsule  of  that  problem  in 
our  own  business,  and  it  is  much  easier  to 
see,  I  think,  in  our  business  than  it  is  in  a 
large  economy  ...  If  we  can  get  work 
done  per  million  dollars  of  billing  at  a 
better  rate,  everybody  can  get  paid  more. 
So  productivity  is  the  solution  both  for  job 
security  in  this  business  and  greater 
pay.” 

*  *  « 

Mini  PX’s.  A  new  directive  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
which  prohibits  sales  of  high  fidelity  com¬ 
ponents  by  U.S.  Post  Exchanges  has 
opened  the  way  for  U.S.  dealers  in  mili¬ 
tary  base  communities  to  go  after  GI  com¬ 
ponent  business.  Fisher  Radio  is  creating 
mini-PX’s  in  their  dealer  outlets  and  sell¬ 
ing  stereo  merchandise  at  discounted 
prices  to  service  pei’sonnel  showing  an  ID 
card.  Fisher  will  run  ads,  prepared  by 
Muller  Jordan  Herrick,  in  Family,  the 
supplement  of  Army  Times,  Navy  Times 
and  Air  Force  Times,  supported  by  ads  in 
150  military  base  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Convention  themes.  Retailers  will  exam¬ 
ine  the  effects  of  the  growing  consumer¬ 
ism  movement  at  their  annual  National 
Retail  Mei’chants  Association  Conve  ition 
January  9-12  in  New  York  .  .  .  Newspa¬ 
pers  will  put  the  spotlight  on  automotive 
advertising  at  the  annual  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Sales 
Conference  in  New  Orleans  January 
24-26. 

• 

Television  stations 
reduce  time  for  news 

Television  networks  are  devoting  less 
prime  time  to  news  and  public  affairs  this 
season  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  according 
to  the  third  annual  DuPont-Columbia  Uni- 
vei-sity  Survey  of  Broadcast  Journalism. 

News  programs  fill  only  2  percent  of 
network  prime  time,  it  was  reported.  Five 
stations  abolished  their  news  depart¬ 
ments,  11  percent  reported  decreased  time 
allotments  for  news  and  public  affairs, 
and  27  percent  cut  news  staffs  and  budg¬ 
ets.  Only  78  of  the  2,705  cable  tv  systems 
now  operating  originate  daily  news 
shows. 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craig  Tomkinson 


COVERING  REUGION 


The  Star-News  newspapers  of  Chula 
Vista,  Calif.,  march  in  where  angels  and 
other  newspapers  sometime  fear  to  tread — 
they  give  live  coverage  to  the  religion 
beat. 

Religious  coverage  is  an  area  neglected 
by  many  newspapers,  and,  as  Dr.  Gran¬ 
ville  Price,  journalism  professor  at  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  wrote  recently, 
while  the  excuse  usually  given  is  “that 
qualified  staff  is  lacking  for  coverage  of 
the  I’eligion  beat,  it  would  be  closer  to  the 
truth  to  say  that  they  have  not  recognized 
that  religion  has  become  news.  The  fer¬ 
ment  and  change  in  religion  is  news,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  suburbs.  .  .” 

Chula  Vista  is  a  suburb  of  San  Diego 
and  lies  between  the  city  and  the  Mexican 
border  in  Southern  California.  The  Star- 
News  papers  were  cited  by  Dr.  Price  as 
doing  a  good  job  with  religious  coverage. 

The  three  Star-News  papers,  all  pub¬ 
lished  Thursdays  and  Sundays  in  Chula 
Vista,  are  the  Chula  Vista  Star-News;  the 
National  City  Star-News;  and  the  Imperi¬ 
al  Beach  Star-News. 

They  are  i-eplates  of  each  other.  The 
Thursday  papers  each  carry  six  pages  of 
news  of  the  town  on  the  flag.  The  Sunday 
editions  carry  front  page  and  jump  page 
replates.  Combined  circulation  of  the 
three  is  16,000  ABC. 

Also  a  shopper 

Also  there  is  a  “stripped  down  version” 
of  the  papers  (free  of  editorial  cover¬ 
age) — ^the  Star-News  Shopper  which  goes 
to  some  46,000  additional  homes.  It’s  de¬ 
livered  by  carrier  along  with  the  regular 
paper  and  distributed  to  homes  where  the 
newspapers  do  not  go. 

Common  to  all  three  of  the  newspapers 
is  a  religious  page  (the  papers  are  broad¬ 
sheet)  on  which  appears  not  only  the  usu¬ 
al  release  material  from  religious  organi¬ 
zations  but  the  syndicated  column  “Spot¬ 
light  on  Religion”  by  the  Rev.  Lester  Kin¬ 
solving  (distributed  by  the  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  as  “Inside  Re¬ 
ligion”)  articles  about  church  figures,  cov¬ 
erage  of  important  church  meetings,  and 
church  services. 

And  when  we  say  “coverage”  we  mean 
someone  goes  to  the  meetings.  That  some¬ 
one  usually  is  an  attractive  newlywed, 
Mrs.  Mary  Roda,  who  took  over  when  the 
foi-mer  i*eligious  repoi’ter  left  last  Au¬ 
gust. 

Mrs.  Roda  is  “a  practicing  Catholic” 
according  to  her  practicing  Jewish  boss, 
Lowell  Blankfort. 

Blankfort  is  co-owner  and  publisher  of 
the  three  papers  along  with  R.  K.  Rebele. 
The  former  looks  after  the  newsroom  and 
circulation  and  the  latter  the  business  and 
advertising. 

Blankfort  classified  the  Star-News  pa¬ 
pers  as  “liberal”  and  he  said  that  “our 
success  disproves  the  saying  that  a  liberal 
paper  can’t  make  it  in  this  part  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

And  make  it  the  Star-News  papers 
have.  According  to  Blankfort  the  papers 


are  gp'ossing  quadruple  the  amount  they 
were  when  he  and  his  partner  first  bought 
them  10%  years  ago. 

When  they  first  bought  the  Star-News 
they  inherited  a  religion  page.  Blankfort 
said  it  contained  the  usual  handout  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  churches  as  well  as  a  “very 
dry”  sermon-of-the-week  column. 

Dumped  the  sermcm 

Blankfort  said,  “We  inherited  the  page 
and  we  didn’t  want  to  drop  it.”  So  he 
changed  it.  The  first  thing  to  go  was  the 
sermon.  In  its  place  came  the  in-house 
written  articles  about  church  affairs. 

“This  is  a  period  when  all  institutions 
are  coming  in  for  some  close  examination 
and  there’s  no  reason  why  the  church 
shouldn’t  come  in  for  some  too,”  Blankfort 
said. 

He  writes  the  editorials.  When  there  is 
a  controversial  religious  topic  the  paper 
will  cover  it  and  Blankfort  will  editorial¬ 
ize  on  it. 

For  instance  when  the  California  State 
Legislature  was  considering  a  bill  to  make 
any  kind  of  sexual  act  between  consenting 
parties  lawful  there  was  much  opposition 
from  Bible  toting  citizens  claiming  that 
the  Bible  banned  homosexuality. 

Blankfort  took  this  argument  apart  in 
an  editorial  and  not  surprisingly  his  mail 
bag  was  full  of  protest  for  weeks  after. 
But  once  the  tide  of  objections  past  the 
mail  went  the  other  way  and  favored  his 
stand.  Normally  he  runs  a  full  page  of 
letters  every  issue. 

There  is  little  or  no  difference  between 
the  Star-News’  area  and  other  areas 
throughout  the  country  with  regard  to 
religion.  Blankfort  covers  religion  because 
he  sees  it  as  important  and  significant.  In 
short  he  recognizes  it  as  news,  and  he 
gives  it  consistent  coverage. 

Dr.  Price  in  his  Suburban  Press  Re¬ 
search  critique  said  that  in  most  newspa¬ 
pers  this  consistent  coverage  of  religion, 
as  a  pattern,  is  lacking.  It  is  coverage,  he 
said,  “in  which  a  report  of  controversy  or 
change  would  appear  natural  and  not  sen¬ 
sation. 

“This  consistent  coverage,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “will  have  to  be  based  on  a  sound 
sense  of  news  values.  It  will  have  to  be 
written  by  reporters  who  are  sensitive  to 
the  responsibility  to  be  objective,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  their  degree  of  participation 
personally  in  religious  experience.  The 
coverage  will  have  to  be  broad  based  and 
not  parochial  or  confined  to  a  few  estab¬ 
lished  insititutions.” 

Covers  them  all 

The  Star-News  gives  coverage  to  all 
local  i-eligious  groups  on  a  fair  basis, 
Blankfort  feels. 

He  said  the  area  has  no  predominant 
denomination.  The  Protestants  make  up 
the  largest  gi-oup  unless  you  break  them 
down  into  individual  religions  in  which 
case  Catholics  represent  the  single  largest 
group.  The  area  has  a  higher  percentage 
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LOOKING  LIKE  AN  ANGEL  HERSELF.  Mrs. 
Mary  Roda,  religion  editor/ reporter  tor  the 
Chula  Vista  (Calif.)  Star-News  newspapers  con¬ 
fers  with  owners,  Rowland  K.  Rebele  and  Lowell 
Blankfort  over  the  religious  page  the  papers 
run  each  issue. 

of  Seventh-day  Adventists  than  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  Jews.  The  area  gets  some  fun¬ 
damentalist  flavoring  through  imigrants 
from  the  Southern  states. 

The  papers  do  not  stay  away  from  con¬ 
troversy  but  explore  it.  Examples  were 
interviews  with  local  Mormon  leaders  fol¬ 
lowing  a  demonstration  at  a  local  college 
protesting  the  college’s  plan  to  play  a 
game  against  Brigham  Young  University. 
The  Mormon  church,  the  demonstrators 
claimed,  will  not  allow  a  black  man  to 
become  a  minister. 

Lively  reading 

The  intei-views  with  the  Mormon  lead¬ 
ers  provided  lively  reading.  Their  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  demonstrations  ranged  from 
apologetic  to  an  inference  that  black  peo¬ 
ple  are  inferior. 

Two  times  a  year  Blankfort  turns  his 
editorial  page  space  over  to  an  area  cler¬ 
gyman.  On  Christmas  and  Easter  he  asks 
a  different  church  man  to  write  an  edito¬ 
rial  “preferring  that  they  be  relevant  to 
the  times.” 

A  word  about  those  church  releases. 
They  all  get  re-wi-itten.  Nothing  goes  in 
as  received.  Blankfort  said  this  is  done 
“to  make  them  readable.”  An  occasional 
gripe  is  heard  from  a  gi'oup  publicity 
director,  but  it’s  rare.  Most  appreciate  the 
coverage  they  get. 


Contest  for  writers 

The  National  Council  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Education  Writing  has  announced 
its  1971  competition  for  education  report¬ 
ing  in  newspapers,  magazines  and  broad¬ 
cast  media.  The  Council  is  a  non-profit 
organization  separate  from  but  associated 
with  the  Education  Writers  Association. 
Competition  is  not  limited  to  EWA  mem¬ 
bers.  Informaton  is  available  from  Cyn¬ 
thia  Parsons,  P.O.  Box  233,  McLean,  Va. 
Miss  Parsons  is  a  former  Christian 
Science  Monitor  education  editor. 
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PROMOTION 

All  departments  benefit 
from  research  program 

By  George  W ilt 


With  a  view  to  giving  editorial  and 
circulation  departments  some  facts  they 
might  use  in  their  efforts  to  retain 
present  readers  and  reach  new  ones,  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer  be¬ 
gan  coordinating  a  research  program. 

“The  first  thing  we  did,”  said  David 
Gelsanliter,  circulation  manager,  “was  in¬ 
terview  300  people  who  had  stopped  the 
paper.” 

We  asked  what  was  the  main  reason  for 
their  stopping,  and  were  there  any  other 
reasons,”  he  said. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  “stoppers” 
were  asked  what  they  missed  most  since 
stopping,  and  what  it  would  take  to  get 
them  to  re-start. 

“We  then  contracted  with  Bill  McGill,” 
he  said,  “a  market  researcher  from 
Columbia,  S.C.,  to  survey  subscribers  and 
non-subscribers  in  two  nearby  counties. 

The  object  of  the  study  was  find  out  if 
the  state  line  was  a  psychological  barrier, 
what  the  characteristics  of  the  non¬ 
subscriber  were,  what  subscribers  found 
essential  in  the  product,  how  these  people 
were  spending  their  leisure  time,  why 
they  came  to  Charlotte,  and  whether  they 
came  to  Chai-lotte  very  often. 

Following  this,  the  Observer  and  News 
identified  areas  both  in  Charlotte  and  in 
nearby  towns  where  Observer  circulation 
penetration  was  low. 

“We  then  sent  reporters,  promotion  and 
market  research  teams  to  do  indepth  in¬ 
terviews  with  subscribers  there,”  he  said. 
Mission  of  the  teams  was  to  find  out  what 
these  people  felt  to  be  particularly  useful 
in  the  product,  as  well  as  to  determine 
what  they  would  like  to  see  more  of — that 
would  be  useful  and  compelling. 

A  result  of  the  activity  was  publication 
of  a  series  of  in-paper  ads  based  on 
themes  expressed  in  a  letter  from  editor 
Pete  McKnight.  The  ad  was  headlined: 
“You  talked,  we  listened.” 

At  the  same  time,  license  plate  and 
in-store  customer  surveys  were  conducted 
in  Charlotte,  at  places  drawing  the 
largest  crowds  of  out-of-town  shoppers. 
These  were  followed  by  talks  with  leading 
retail  advertisers,  to  find  out  where  they 
thought  their  customers  wei’e  coming 
from,  and  where  they  thought  it  would  be 
most  advantageous  for  the  newspapers  to 
build  circulation,  and  why. 

“In  another  survey,  apartment  com¬ 
plexes  in  Charlotte  were  studied,  to  deter¬ 
mine  rental  characteristics,  and  where  our 
newspapers  had  highest  penetration  as 
well  as  the  most  potential  for  increase,” 
Gelsanliter  said. 

“This  activity  has  helped  us  to  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  advertisers, 
and  helped  develop  a  closer  working  rela¬ 
tionship  between  our  various  departments 
without  compromise  of  editorial  integri¬ 
ty,”  he  said. 


ST.  JOSEPH  PENETRATION— The 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News  Press  and  Gazette 
has  released  a  brochure  showing  coverage 
of  various  segments  of  its  market,  and 
pointing  out  the  areas  not  reached  by 
largest  outside  newspapers.  Also  included 
are  retail  food  sales  in  the  St.  Joseph 
trade  area  for  leading  chain  stores,  data 
on  preprinted  sections,  and  grocery  and 
drug  route  lists  for  the  market.  Copies 
are  available  from  John  P.  Canon,  manag¬ 
er  of  general  advertising  for  the  News- 
Press  and  Gazette. 

*  >1:  * 

SHOPPING— The  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette  has  come  up  with  a 
series  of  in-paper  ads  designed  to  remind 
and  influence  Worcester  outer-area  people 
to  shop  in  Worcester  area  stores.  The 
lead-off  ad  points  out  that  there  are  2,7 bO 
retail  stores  serving  the  needs  of  families 
in  the  market.  Subsequent  ads  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  cover  major  classifications,  in¬ 
cluding  fashion  and  accessory  stores,  food 
markets,  automobile  dealers,  restaurants 
and  other  classifications.  If  you  want  co¬ 
pies  of  these  ads,  write  to  Lee  Adams, 
director  of  sales,  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Gazette. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

MILITARY  AWARDS— 75  enlisted 
members  of  the  Illinois  Army  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  weie  awarded  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  gold  medallion  for  outstanding 
performance  at  ceremonies  at  Fort  Sh¬ 
eridan.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Lt. 
Gen.  George  1.  Forsythe,  special  assistant 
for  the  modern  Volunteer  Army,  office  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff.  The  guardsmen  and 
reseivists  by  General  Forsythe  and 
Harold  Hutchings,  executive  editor  of  the 
Tribune. 

Recipients  of  the  medals  represented  68 
units  from  four  Army  reserve  commands 
and  the  guard.  The  Tribune  award, 
created  in  1957  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  5th  Army,  was  designed  to  honor  su¬ 
perior  achievement  by  the  Army’s  enlisted 
citizen-soldiers. 

*  *  * 

MEMO — A  full-page  ad  bearing  the 
headline,  “Memo  from  the  City  Desk,”  is 
being  published  by  the  Arizona  Republic 
to  tell  readere  the  procedure  to  follow  in 
submitting  stories  to  the  newspaper.  The 
ad  stresses  that  the  Republic  is  interested 
in  community  news  and  features  and  that 
“you  don’t  have  to  be  a  high-powered  pub¬ 
licity  man  to  get  items  of  interest  into  the 
newspaper.”  The  ad  invites  calls  to  the 
city  desk  by  giving  the  telephone  number 
and  mailing  address  for  those  who  may 
wish  to  submit  written  items.  The  “memo” 
is  signed  by  city  editor  Robert  J.  Early, 
and  includes  his  photo.  Readers  are  ad¬ 
vised  that  although  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  all  the  items  they  submit  will  make 
their  way  into  the  paper,  they  can  be 


assured  that  all  items  will  be  considered 
on  their  merits. 

*  *  * 

AMAZING — The  .Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitutioyi  have  come  out  with  a  new 
edition  of  “Amazing  Atlanta.”  The 
44-page  booklet  is  packed  with  market 
information,  and  provides  some  interest¬ 
ing  comparisons,  if  you  happen  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  earlier  editions  of  the  same  mar¬ 
ket  promotion.  Photos  included  show  the 
growing  Atlanta  skyline,  new  uptown 
crossroads,  the  enlarged  airport  facilities, 
educational  and  health  facilities,  the  mei‘- 
chandise  mart,  and  includes  a  list  of  the 
430  of  the  500  “Fortune  500  top  industrial 
firms”  that  operate  in  metro  Atlanta. 
Data  from  the  1970  Atlanta  audience 
study  is  included  in  the  booklet. 

9(c  ]|c  4c 

125th  ANNIVERSARY— The  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  published  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  saluting  the  newspaper’s  125th  an¬ 
niversary,  featuring  a  letter  from  Pres- 
idnt  Nixon  on  the  front  page.  The  section 
uses  old  photos  to  compare  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  current  operation  with  that  of  125 
years  ago.  A  two-page  spread  of  famous 
front  pages  is  included. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

INVESTMENTS  —  The  Minneapolis 
Star  has  conducted  its  third  annual  In¬ 
vestment  Forum,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Minneapolis  Investors  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
member  firms.  Moderators  were  Harold 
Chuckei-,  editorial  editor,  and  Robert  W. 
Smith,  editor,  of  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

JOB  FAIR — The  Neyv  York  News,  in 
cooperation  with  the  New  Yoik  commerce 
and  industry  association  and  other  local 
and  federal  agencies,  sj)onsored  a  three- 
day  job  fair  for  veterans  and  soon-to-be- 
released  servicemen  and  women.  The  fair, 
held  in  a  New  York  aimory,  offered 
immediate  job  opportunities  for  more  than 
3,000  qualified  applicants.  Thousands  more 
apjjlications  were  piocessed  for  future 
employment  by  the  dozens  of  firms  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  fair.  In  addition  to  setting 
up  a  placement  booth,  the  News  also  fur¬ 
nished  a  photo  exhibit  in  a  lounge  area  on 
the  armory  floor. 

*  * 

INSERTS — The  Easton  (Pa.)  Express 
j)roduced  a  three-color  jnomotion  folder, 
printed  on  its  own  presses,  showing  com¬ 
parative  costs  of  direct  mail  vs.  newspa¬ 
per  inserts.  The  tab-size  folders  were  used 
by  the  newspaper’s  salesmen,  with  space 
left  for  them  to  fill  in  rates.  “We  have 
taken  the  majoi-  ones  out  of  the  mails,” 
said  Ed  Howard,  advertising  director, 
“and  I  would  guess  we  run  two  or  three  a 
week  most  weeks  throughout  the  year.” 

*  *  * 

WILDLIFE — The  Houston  Chronicle 
and  the  Houston  Zoological  Gardens,  a 
division  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  De¬ 
partment,  are  sponsoi  ing  a  poster  contest, 
“Youth  for  Wildlife.”  Students  (grades 
1-12)  will  be  invited  to  submit  a  poster  of 
an  endangered  Texas  mammal,  reptile,  or 
bird.  Grand  prize  includes  a  trip  for  the 
winner  and  parents  to  the  World  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  Mesquite,  Texas.  Winnere  will  be 
displayed  at  the  Chronicle  Concert  at  the 
Coliseum  on  December  4. 
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The  United  States  sent  cotton  to  India. 

India  sent  cotton  duck  cloth  back  to  the  United  States. 

And  844  jobs  evaporated  in  Roanoke,  Alabama.  When  the  town's 
leading  industry— a  mill  that  made  cotton  duck— went  out  of  business. 

Six  months  later,  the  town's  second  largest  industry  quit  making 
panty  hose.  And  440  more  workers  quit  taking  paychecks  home. 
Simply  because  the  company  couldn't  compete  with  panty  hose  from 
West  Germany. 


A  year  later,  some  500  of  those  people  were  still  unemployed. 
Many  of  those  who  did  get  jobs  either  left  town  or  are  commuting 
50  to  75  miles  a  day. 

Local  business  in  Roanoke  was  off  25%  even  before 
unemployment  compensation  ran  out.  And  the  5,000  people  in  that 
town  felt  as  empty  as  the  storefronts  on  the  main  street. 

Why  are  we  telling  you  this?  Because  the  American  textile 
industry  is  essentially  a  small-town  business.  Employing  61%  of  its 
people  in  non-metropolitan  areas.  And  now  that  international  trade 
agreements  ha^  been  reached  with  some  countries,  you  can  imagine 
the  hope  this  brings  to  many  of  the  small  towns  in  America. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  1501  Johnston 
Building,^harlotte,  North  Carolina  28202.  Write  for  our  free 
Profile  of  Textiles". 


New  York  News 
home  delivery 
gains  hailed 

The  “remarkable  success”  of  a  home 
delivery  program  initiated  five  years  ago 
was  hailed  this  week  by  New  York  News 
circulation  director  Jack  E.  Undei-wood. 

“Home  Delivery,”  he  said,  “already  ac¬ 
counts  for  more  than  10  percent  of  our 
circulation  figure.” 

The  HD  department  reported  that 
weekday  home-delivered  circulation  had 
climbed  to  more  than  240,000  subscribers 


and  Sunday  passed  the  275,000  mark.  Sub¬ 
scribers  are  served  by  about  5,500  carriers 
operating  out  of  110  franchise  dealer 
offices. 

On  November  11,  1966,  the  New  York 
News  officially  embarked  on  a  long-range 
program  to  broaden  its  circulation  mar¬ 
keting  base.  A  separate  Home  Delivery 
sales  department  was  created  and  home 
delivery  franchises  were  offered  to 
qualified  dealers.  Anthony  Catanzaro,  a 
circulation  promotion  assistant  with  home 
delivery  sales  experience,  was  named  to 
head  up  the  department. 

Franchise  system 

Beginning  its  pilot  operations  in  Nas¬ 
sau  and  Suffolk  Counties  on  Long  Island, 
the  program  was  an  immediate  success 
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Among  Recent  Activities 

1. 

Represented  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin,  Inc.  and  its  subsidiary  newspapers 
in  their  merger  with  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

2. 

ij 

[| 

Represented  the  Triangle  Broadcasting 

Corp.  in  the  sale  of  their  WSJS-TV  sta¬ 
tion,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  to  Multime¬ 
dia,  Inc.  (subject  to  FCC  approval). 

•  •  • 

3. 

Consultant  to  Media  General,  Inc.  in 
the  joint  operating  agreement  between 
their  Newark  Evening  News  and  the 

Morning  Star-Ledger. 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

Brokers  •  Consultants 

I  50  East  58th  Street  New  York  10022  N.  Y.  355-0405 
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and  rapid  expansion  followed.  Franchises 
were  next  awarded  to  dealers  in  Queens 
and  Brooklyn.  By  1967  additional  fran¬ 
chises  were  opened  in  Hudson  County, 
New  Jersey,  in  areas  of  upper  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx.  And  by  1969,  home  deliv¬ 
ery  of  The  News  w'as  available  on  Staten 
Island. 

Underwood  attributed  the  “remarkable 
progress”  of  the  first  five  years  to  “faith 
in  our  product,  our  circulation  know-how 
and  our  ability  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  had  discouraged  previous  attempts 
at  establishing  home  delivery  in  this 
unique  New  York  market.” 

Underwood  called  the  future  of  the 
News  program  “bright”  and  “challeng¬ 
ing”  and  added,  “it,  offers  us  the  best 
possible  opportunity  for  continued  and 
solid  growth  in  the  changing  New  York 
Metropolitan  Ai’ea.” 

Promotion  for  manager 

Underwood  announced  the  promotion  of 
four  veteran  staff  members  to  new  posts. 

Anthony  V.  Catanzaro  and  Harry  Kane 
were  named  assistant  circulation  sales 
managers  reporting  to  sales  manager 
Carleton  E.  Rosenburgh.  Catanzaro  will 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  home  deliv¬ 
ery  sales  and  will  now  direct  the  school 
sales  department  as  well  as  develop  other 
special  sales  programs.  He  joined  the 
News  in  1963  and  served  as  an  assistant 
circulation  promotion  manager  and  assist¬ 
ant  suburban  sales  manager  until  1966, 
when  he  was  named  to  establish  a  home 
delivery  department. 

Kane,  a  26-year  veteran  with  the  circu¬ 
lation  department,  joined  the  News  as  a 
“bulldog”  edition  sales  rep.  In  1953,  he 
was  appointed  home  delivei-y  manager  to 
develop  sales  through  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  He  became  assistant  country 
sales  manager  in  1961  and  suburban  sales 
manager  in  1968  and  held  that  position 
until  his  new  promotion.  He  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  newsstand  sales  in  the 
city,  suburban  and  country  circulation  de¬ 
partments. 

Both  appointees  were  succeeded  in  their 
former  positions  by  their  respective  assist¬ 
ants.  Fred  H.  Sahner  becomes  suburban 
sales  manager  and  John  L.  White  moves 
up  to  home  delivery  manager.  Sahner 
joined  the  News  as  an  auditor  in  1952  and 
switched  to  circulation  in  1962. 

*  4>  * 


Carrier-salesmen  move  up 
with  Oklahoma  newspapers 

Helge  Holm,  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times  circulation  director, 
announced  the  promotion  of  thi'ee  circula¬ 
tion  managers. 

Ron  McClure,  who  has  held  each  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  department  from  carrier- 
salesman  to  country  circulation  manager, 
is  now  city  circulation  manager. 

Forest  McKey,  former  city  circulation 
manager,  has  been  appointed  street  dealer 
manager. 

Gerald  Beatty,  assistant  country  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  has  been  appoint^  coun¬ 
try  circulation  manager.  Beatty  has  also 
worked  his  way  through  the  ranks  from 
carrier-salesman. 
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An  important  message 
for  everyone  who 
travels  by  air. 


Some  170  million  passengers  fly  U.S.  scheduled 
airlines  every  year.  That’s  three  out  of  four  people 
who  take  public  transportation  between  cities,  nine 
out  of  ten  who  go  overseas. 

Most  of  them  don’t  pay  much  attention  to  airline 
economics.  All  they  care  about  is  that  we  get  them 
where  they  want  to  go— safely,  quickly  and  comfort¬ 
ably. 

Things  Are  Looking  Brighter 

For  those  who  do  know  we  had  a  rocky  year  in  1970, 
we’re  relieved  to  report  that  for  most  of  us  1971 
looks  a  bit  brighter.  We’ve  had  a  small  general  fare 
increase,  but  more  important,  we’ve  gone  all  out, 
industrywide,  to  improve  our  economic  position. 

How  have  we  turned  things  around  from  a  $200  mil¬ 
lion  loss  in  1970  to  about  a  break-even  in  1971? 

Airlines  Take  Drastic  Steps 

Mainly  by  cutting  costs.  Since  1969,  we’ve  elimi¬ 
nated  nearly  700  daily  flights  to  get  capacity  more  in 
line  with  demand.  We’ve  retired  some  aircraft  early, 
stretched  out  delivery  dates  of  some  new  aircraft, 
canceled  orders  for  others.  The  hardest  thing  we’ve 
had  to  do  is  furlough  employees— 12,000  in  1970  and 
maybe  as  many  as  10,000  more  this  year. 

The  one  thing  we  have  not  done  is  cut  the  basic 


quality  of  our  service  to  passengers.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we’ve  guarded  that  quality— and  come  up  with 
innovative  marketing  and  new  fare  inducements  to 
get  more  people  into  the  air. 

But  Industry  Has  Built-in  Problems 

A  jump  in  passenger  traffic  will  be  helpful,  but  it 
won’t  come  close  to  solving  our  problems.  Airline 
economics  aren’t  that  simple.  For  example,  we’re 
more  vulnerable  to  recessions  than  most  other  in¬ 
dustries.  And  another  business  downturn  could  be 
crippling. 

Airlines  must  cope  with  severe  built-in  problems— 
related  both  to  economics  and  to  regulation— that 
won’t  be  overcome  by  either  traffic  increases  or  pe¬ 
riodic  belt-tightenings. 

If  the  airlines  are  to  continue  to  serve  you  and  the 
nation  well,  such  problems  must  be  faced  and 
solved.  We’ll  have  further  messages  on  the  subject. 

New  Booklet  Available 

You  depend  on  airlines  to  get  you  where  you  want 
to  go.  What  better  reason  to  learn  the  facts  about 
this  vital  industry?  Write  for  the  illustrated  booklet, 
“Economics  of  Air  Transport:  An  Overview,”  to 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America,  Dept.  B,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


The  Airlines  of  America 

The  Shortest  Distance  Between  People 


ABC  considering 
plan  for  review 
of  research  data 

Under  a  plan  being  considered  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  publishers 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  challenge 
any  of  the  data  obtained  by  ABC  on  read¬ 
ership  and  demographics  that  pertain  to 
their  ne\vspai)er’s  marketing  area. 

If  the  jiuhlisher  comes  out  right  after 
the  re-survey  is  made,  the  ABC  will  pay 
the  cost.  If  the  publisher  loses,  the  re¬ 
study  will  he  at  his  expense. 

The  Ilian,  which  is  subject  to  modifica¬ 
tion  and  lefinement,  is  being  considered  to 
offset  the  objection  jiosed  by  opponents  of 
the  ABC’s  experimental  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence  study  who  aigue  that  publishers 
should  have  a  right  to  say  whether  the 
data  collected  by  ABC  can  be  released. 

“The  precedent  is  again.st  this,”  the 
ABC  said  this  week  in  a  repoit  containing 
what  it  desciibed  as  the  “2f>  frequently 
asked  questions”  about  the  newspaper  au¬ 
dience  study  jirogram. 

Prepared  by  James  J.  Tommaney,  seni¬ 
or  vicepresident,  LaRoche,  McCaffrey  & 
McCall  Inc.,  originator  of  the  proposal, 
the  rejiort  said  that  because  the  ABC 
“believes  that  some  Right  of  Review  is 


essential”  it  was  considering  the  following 
])lan: 

1.  Newsiiapers  serving  the  market 
studied  to  he  shown  the  study  results  be¬ 
fore  the  reiiort  is  published. 

2.  If  a  newsjiaiier  believes  that  the  data 
reported  are  inaccurate,  it  may  document 
the  reasons  for  this  view,  and  present 
them  to  an  ARC  Committee  designated 
for  this  purpose. 

‘i.  If  the  ABC  Committee  determines 
that  an  unlikely  finding  may  have  oc¬ 
curred  (even  with  probability  sampling, 
an  occasional  random  difference  can  be 
expected),  it  will  require  a  le-study  of  the 
city.  If  the  re-study  substantiates  the 
original  study,  the  petitioner  shall  pay  the 
cost.  If  it  doesn’t,  the  re-study  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  ABC. 

4.  A  newspaper  may  also  request  a  re¬ 
view  by  an  ARF  Committee  of  study  re¬ 
sults  i)ertaining  to  its  own  readership  and 
demograi)hics. 

Because  of  the  exigencies  of  time,  the 
original  data  would  be  published,  but  with 
a  footnote  to  the  effect  that  the  results 
have  been  que.stioned  and  a  re-study  is 
being  made. 

• 

One  holiday  paper 

Under  a  new  holiday  schedule,  begin¬ 
ning  Christmas  Day,  the  Sntt  Jose  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Xews  and  Mercury  will  publish  a 
combined  morning  paper,  the  Mereury  and 
Xews,  as  on  Sundays. 


Toronto  Star  net  up; 
big  gains  being  made 

Toronto  Star  Ltd.  reported  net  profit 
for  the  year  ended  September  30  of  $3,- 
339,000  or  $1.39  a  share,  up  from  $3,060,- 
000  or  $1.28  a  share  a  year  earlier. 

A  report  to  shareholders  said  revenue 
rose  to  $.')6,260,000  from  $03,177,000  and 
operating  costs  were  up  to  $48,595,000 
from  $46,806,000. 

Belaud  Honderich,  ])resident  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  circulation  growth  during  the 
fiscal  year  continued  at  a  modest  rate. 
However,  There  had  been  substantial 
gains  since  the  Teleyram  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  October  30. 

The  Star  advised  adveitisers  that  net 
paid  circulation  increased  118,000  to  505,- 
000  Monday  to  Friday  and  206,000  to  719,- 
000  on  Saturday.  Increased  advertising 
rates  were  also  announced. 

• 

Regular  Post  dividend 

A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  eight 
cents  a  share,  payable  December  29  to 
stockholders  of  record  December  17,  was 
declared  by  the  board  of  directors  of  Post 
Corporation,  Appleton,  Wis.  At  the  nine 
months  ended  September  30  Post  reported 
per  share  earnings  of  $1.35.  Restated 
figures  for  the  .same  period  last  year  were 
51  cents  per  share. 


Reading  the  daily 
newspaper  is  a 


in 

nonmetropolitan 
city  homes. 


With  family  life  centered  more  closely  around  home  and 
community  in  non-metropolitan  cities,  the  daily  newspaper 
is  more  intimately  involved  with  its  readers,  both  young 
and  adult.  It  is  the  daily  chronicle  of  current  events,  with  both 
editorial  and  advertising  reflecting  the  local  scene. 

This  is  why  advertising  is  often  more  effective  in 
smaller  city  daily  newspapers,  absorbing  the  immediacy  and 
sharing  in  the  personal  interests  of  the  reader. 

Try  a  campaign  in  some  of  these  cities.  Ask  us  about  it. 

ISlkMHMMlIIIISNNIS 

THOMSON-BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPERS  Inc.-THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  Inc. 


SALES 

OmCES 


CHICAGO:  3150  Des  Plaines  Avenue,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois,  60018 -Tel.  299-5544 
NEW  YORK:  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Suite  1325,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 -Tel.  246-2295 
PITTSBURGH:  2  Gateway  Center,  Room  753,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222 -Tel. 232-0200 


Local  faces  added 
to  ‘Mail  Early’  plea 

The  Kimberly  (Idaho)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  not  only  donated  space 
to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service’s  ad 
asking  that  Christmas  mailing 
be  done  early,  but  it  akso  made 
the  effort  to  put  a  local  touch 
on  it. 

The  ad,  which  is  titled 
“From  the  people  who  help 
bring  you  Christmas  .  .  .  please 
mail  early”,  shows  a  group  of 
five  smiling  postal  workers  in 
uniform. 

But  Bob  and  Lucille  Brad¬ 
shaw,  co-publishers  of  the  750- 
circulation  Advertiser,  substi¬ 
tuted  photos  of  postal  workers 
from  the  two  towns  the  paper 
serves,  Kimberly  and  Hansen. 

Two  ads  were  run,  but  with 
no  identification.  “No  identifica¬ 
tion  was  necessary”  said  Bob 
Bradshaw,  “as  everybody 
knows  everybody.”  Hansen’s 
population  is  700  and  Kimber¬ 
ly’s  is  1,700. 

• 

Honored  by  architects 

Paul  F.  Colebrook  Jr.,  asso¬ 
ciate  building  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  honored  by 
the  Society  of  American  Reg¬ 
istered  Architects  “in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  special  service  to  the 
society  and  to  the  advancement 
of  the  fine  arts.” 


Farmer’s  Almanac 
weather  forecast 
a  weekly  feature 

Bell-McCIure  Syndicate  an¬ 
nounced  it  has  signed  a  long¬ 
term  contract  with  The  Old 
Farmer’s  Almanac  for  exclu¬ 
sive  worldwide  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  weather  fore¬ 
casts. 

The  forecasts — covering  the 
weather  one  week  in  advance — 
will  be  supplied  on  slick  repro¬ 
proofs,  with  an  old  farmer’s 
riddle,  corny  gags,  kitchen 
hints,  capsule  astrological 
guides,  and  also  the  distinctive 
antique-style  drawings  of  the 
Almanac. 

Bell-McClure  president  Sid¬ 
ney  Goldberg  said  the  forecasts 
\vill  be  broken  down  regionally. 
The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac, 
even  though  it  prepares  its 
forecasts  over  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vance,  has  a  batting  average 
that  tops  .800. 

The  feature  will  be  for  puly- 
lication  on  Thursdays  or  there¬ 
after,  covering  the  week’s 
weather  starting  Sunday.  First 
release  is  for  Thursday,  De¬ 
cember  30,  which  will  tell  what 
the  weather  will  be  like  from 
January  2  to  8. 

The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac 
first  appeared  in  1792. 
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GRACE 


SLETTERFLEX 

HAS 

ARRIVED 


Nine  of  America’s  quality  and  production  conscious  dailies  are  already  totally 
Letterflex.  The  South  Bend  (Indiana)  Tribune;  Bucks  County  Courier-Times  of 
Levittown,  Pennsylvania;  The  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan  Macomb  Daily;  Santa 
Monica’s  Evening  Outlook;  The  Bluefield,  West  Virginia  Daily  Telegraph;  York, 
Pennsylvania’s  Daily  Record;  The  Beaver  County  (Pa.)  Times;  The  Financial 
Daily,  Richmond,  Virginia;  and,  the  Savannah  (Georgia)  News  Press.  There’s  a 
reason:  Products  •  Service  •  Technology.  Grace  provides  complete  systems 
including  a  total  product  line,  technical  support  and  continuing-involved  ser- 
A  n  is  doing  it  and  doing  it  right  -  ask  these 

y  WlUdi  nine  progressive  dailies,  or,  contact  Letterflex  Systems, 
py 1 I Grace  &  Co.,  Clarksville,  Maryland  21029. 


irinting  pi 
rollina  fr( 


are  rolling  from  Levittown 
to  Santa  Monica 


NIC’s  workshop 
plan  is  changed; 
lower  cost  seen 

The  AN  PA  Foundation’s  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom  educator  training  program 
will  undergo  substantial  changes  next 
year.  The  goal  of  the  new  program  will  be 
to  train  more  teachers  and  curriculum 
specialists  at  less  cost  to  newspapers  and, 
at  the  same  time,  help  newspapers  and 
school  systems  improve  their  NIC  pro¬ 
jects. 

For  14  years  the  American  New'spaper 
Publishers  Association  has  conducted  na¬ 
tional  NIC  workshops  during  the  summer 
at  various  universities.  In  1970  the 
Foundation  added  conferences  for  curricu¬ 
lum  specialists  to  its  teacher  workshop 
program. 

“The  time  for  change  has  come,”  Dolph 
Simons  Jr.,  chairman  of  ANPA  Newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Classroom  Committee  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal  World, 
said. 

These  changes  will  be  made: 

(1)  ANPA  Foundation  will  retain  the 
curriculum  conferences  in  the  summer  of 
1972  but  the  conferences  will  be  directed 
by  ANPA  Foundation  at  new  locations. 
Universities,  dates  and  specific  details 
will  be  announced  later.  The  teacher 
workshops  located  at  the  University  of 


low’a.  University  of  California  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  Syracuse  University  will  be 
discontinued. 

(2)  Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1972,  in 
cooperation  with  local  new’spapers,  the 
Foundation  will  conduct  a  series  of  travel¬ 
ing  NIC  regional  conferences  primarily 
diiected  to  teachers.  The  conference  will 
differ  from  past  teacher  workshops  in  that 
they  will  not  exceed  two-and-a-half  days. 
They  will  be  held  at  university  conference 
centers,  under  ANPA  Foundation  direc¬ 
tion  upon  request  of  local  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  focus  of  the  sessions  will  be  on 
how  newspapers  can  help  solve  curricular 
problems  and  encourage  more  intelligent 
reading  of  newspapers  among  students. 
Costs  will  be  lower  because  the  Founda¬ 
tion  anticipates  travel,  room  and  board 
costs  will  be  reduced  or  even  eliminated. 
Also,  since  more  teachers  will  attend,  an¬ 
ticipated  income  will  reduce  individual 
participant  costs.  The  NIC  regional  con¬ 
ferences  will  be  open  to  interested  teach¬ 
ers  with  or  without  newspaper  sponsor¬ 
ship. 

(3)  The  Foundation  also  intends  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  50  or  more  exis¬ 
ting  NIC  university  workshops.  Such  as¬ 
sistance  will  include  materials,  program 
planning,  suggestions  on  where  to  obtain 
resources  and  speakers.  The  Foundation 
will  also  provide,  on  request,  consultation 
to  newspapers  and  schools  which  conduct 
shorter,  in-service  training  programs  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year. 

(4)  The  Foundation  will  broaden  its 
effort  to  reach  state,  regional  and  national 
meetings  of  the  professional  education  as¬ 


sociations.  Wherever  possible  special  pro¬ 
grams  and  presentations  on  using  news¬ 
papers  will  be  offered  to  these  associa¬ 
tions.  For  example,  in  March,  1972  the 
Foundation  will  conduct  a  “special  ses¬ 
sion”  on  using  newspapers  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  at  the  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development  Convention 
in  Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  other  services,  ANPA 
Foundation  will  continue  to  sponsor  pe¬ 
riodic  conferences  for  newspapermen  on 
how  to  start  and  develop  NIC  programs. 

Loral  responsibility 

All  of  the  changes  outlined  for  1972  had 
the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  NIC 
Committee,  according  to  Marvin  Maskov- 
sky,  director  of  educational  services  for 
the  Foundation. 

“The  responsibility  for  training  teach¬ 
ers  must  rest  primarily  with  local  news¬ 
papers  and  school  systems.  We  at  ANPA 
Foundation  want  to  assist  them  in  every 
way  we  can,”  Maskovsky  said.  ‘This  is 
why  w’e  are  proposing  the  new  traveling 
teacher  conferences  which  wdll  be  closely 
tuned  to  local  needs.  In  turn,  we  hope 
conferences  identified  with  local  newspa¬ 
per  and  school  sponsors  will  result  in 
reaching  more  teachers  than  we  formerly 
did  under  our  past  summer  workshop  pro¬ 
grams. 

“The  Foundation  will  continue  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  reaching  curriculum  special¬ 
ists  and  other  administrators  who  can  in¬ 
stitute  school-w'ide  use  of  newspapers.” 
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The  ECRM  AUTOREADER  is  a  practical,  proven  OCR  any  newspaper’s  existing  system.  (First-time  users  have 

system  which  is  now  operational  in  the  production  since  installed  additional  units.)  ECRM  provides  a  total, 

departments  of  large  and  small  newspapers  and  com-  turnkey  installation  delivering  TTS  input  to  a  typesetting 

mercial  printers  throughout  the  country.  It  produces  computer.  Since  AUTOREADER  output  is  the  exact 

the  output  of  up  to  20  TTS  machines,  yet  can  be  justified  equivalent  of  TTS  tape  produced  manually,  no  re- 

economically  by  doing  the  work  of  only  three.  Original  programming  is  required.  The  AUTOREADER  fits, 

copy  is  not  re-keyboarded.  In  addition,  the  AUTO-  economically,  in  that  critical  spot  where  production 

READER’S  extremely  low  error  rate  brings  about  sub-  now  has  a  time  and  cost  bottleneck:  manual  composition 

stantial  savings  in  the  time  and  labor  formerly  required  input. 

for  proofing  and  correcting  galleys.  The  AUTOREADER  has  so  many  exclusive  features  that 

Edited  original  copy  is  converted  to  TTS  tape  at  a  rate  a  brochure  has  been  written  about  them.  Send  or  call 
of  700  words  per  minute  (or  500  classified  ads  per  hour)  for  it.  You’ll  be  impressed  with  the  way  the  AUTO- 

by  the  AUTOREADER,  which  is  easily  compatible  with  READER  can  save  money  for  your  operation. 


17  lUdor  Street,  Cambridge.  Massachusetts  02139  •  (617)  491-6842 


Advertising  salesmen’s  roundtable 

(Number  21  of  a  series) 


What  are  some  acceptable  practices  for 
insuring  that  a  seller  makes  cooperative 
advertising  payments  or  services  available 
on  proportionally  equal  terms  to  compet¬ 
ing  customers  as  prescribed  by  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act? — Ernest  F.  Barnes, 
Assistant  Director  of  Competition,  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission. 

Probably'  the  safest  method  for  insuring 
proportional  equality'  is  for  the  seller  to 
base  his  payments  upon  some  i)ercentage 
of  the  customer’s  purchases.  But  it  is  not 
the  only  acceptable  method. 

The  Commission  has  recently  accepted 
what  we  call  the  open-ended  offer — that 
is,  the  seller  offers  to  pay  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  buyei’s  advertising  costs 
(usually  50-50)  without  relation  to  the 
amount  of  purchases  made  from  the  sell¬ 
er. 

Payments  may  also  be  based  upon  the 
customer’s  exposure  to  in-store  advertis¬ 
ing  as  opposed  to  actual  purchases.  In  a 
recent  advisory  opinion  the  Commission 
approved  proportionalization  of  payments 
based  upon  the  number  of  cash  register 
transactions  at  each  participating  retail 
outlet,  provided  retailers  who  chose  to  use 
altei  natives  such  as  handbills,  be  paid  an 
amount  equal  to  what  they  would  receive 
if  they  rented  space  for  advertising  signs. 

A  seller  should  take  reasonable  action, 


Suppose  a  manufacturer  has  a  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  plan  whose  objective  is 
to  get  dealer  participation  in  key  cities. 
How  can  this  manufacturer  use  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  newspaper  co-op  coordinators? — 
Chuck  Bresnehen,  president  of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Co-op  Network. 

To  assist  the  sales  lepresentatives  in 
their  various  key  city  trading  areas,  the 
sales  manager  first  ships  to  each  one  of 
the  newspapers  a  copy  of  a  cooperative 
advertising  program,  which,  of  course, 
lirovides  the  newspaper  co-op  coordinator 
with  the  four  basic  terms: 

Allowance,  performance,  specific  re¬ 
quirement  and  billing  instructions. 

.\long  with  the  contract  he  sui)j)lies 
production  material,  such  as  slicks  and 
mats,  a  copy  of  the  national  advertising 
schedules,  and  the  name,  address  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  of  his  local  sales  represen¬ 
tative. 

At  the  same  time,  he  informs  the  sales 
representative  of  the  name  of  the  co-op 
coordinator  at  the  newspaper,  then  in¬ 
structs  him  to  get  in  touch  with  the  news¬ 
paper  co-o])  coordinator  w'ho  has  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  program. 

When  the  manufacturer’s  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  and  the  new’spaper  co-op  coor¬ 
dinator  meet,  they  will  be  able  to  develop 
and  actually  program  the  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  manufacturer  for  the  en¬ 
tire  marketing  area. 

The  sales  representative,  can  provide  a 
complete  list  of  his  major  accounts,  and 
the  co-op  coordinator  can  produce  layouts 


in  good  faith  to  inform  all  his  com])eting 
customers  of  the  availability  of  his  promo¬ 
tional  piogram.  The  seller  can  make  the 
lequired  notification  by'  any  means  he 
chooses,  but  if  he  wants  to  be  able  to  show 
later  that  he  gave  jiotice  to  a  particular 
customer,  he  is  in  a  better  position  to  do 
so  if  it  is  given  in  writing. 

.\vailability  also  means  that  a  seller 
should  offer  a  plan  that  all  types  of  com¬ 
peting  customers  may'  utilize  This  may' 
require  the  seller  to  offer  alternative 
plans  for  customers  to  whom  the  basic 
plan  is  not  suitable  or  usable.  When  a 
seller,  in  good  faith,  offers  a  basic  i)lan, 
including  alternatives,  which  is  fair  and 
nondiscriminatory  he  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  satisfied  his  obligations  under  the 
.\ct,  and  the  failure  of  customers  to  i)arti- 
cipate  in  the  program  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  place  the  seller  in  violations  of  the  Act. 

The  interposition  of  third  party  in¬ 
termediaries  between  the  seller  and  his 
customers  does  not  relieve  the  seller  of  his 
ultimate  responsibility  of  compliance  with 
the  law.  In  fact,  an  intermediary  who 
initiates  and  conducts  a  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  whereby  payments  and  services  and 
facilities  are  not  accorded  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  all  of  the  participating 
supi)liers’  customers  competing  in  the  re¬ 
sale  of  such  suppliers’  products,  and  who 
knows  such  facts,  may  be  proceeded 
against  by  the  Commission. 


for  each  retailer  in  the  retailer’s  own  in¬ 
dividual  style,  and  in  accoidance  with 
each  retailer’s  “earned  or  available 
funds”. 

The  co-op  coordinator  will  be  able  to 
sui)ply  in  many  instances  a  local  payroll 
schedule,  consumer  audits  including  demo¬ 
graphics  and  other  marketing  infonna- 
tion.  They  will  be  able  to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  schedule  of  the  national  ad, 
and  perhaps  produce  a  calendar  by  which 
each  of  the  major  accounts  may  select  the 
week  in  which  they  wish  to  advertise,  thus 
eliminate  the  retailei’s  “bucking  heads” 
and  avoid  having  these  retailers  all  run 
on  the  1st  or  the  15th  of  the  month. 

The  manufacturer  then  en.joys  the  ac¬ 
cumulative  effect  of  a  planned  and  sched¬ 
uled  program  for  several  consecutive 
weeks.  It  may  be  that  the  local  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  will  want  to  group  all  of  the 
small  retailers  together  into  a  dealer  list¬ 
ing,  which  in  many'  areas  can  actually 
run  at  rates  less  than  national. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  local  sales  representative,  the  co-op 
coordinator  can  accompany  the  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  in  contacting  the  retailers  or 
he  can  returns  layouts  to  the  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  his  presentation. 

Many'  times  the  co-op  coordinator  can 
call  on  the  retailer  on  behalf  of  the  local 
sales  representative  in  soliciting  his  par¬ 
ticipation  and  follow  through  on  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  program. 

If  a  local  retailer  wishes  to  secure 
transparencies,  auto  positives  and  other 
production  material  for  roto  or  color  ad- 
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veitisements,  the  co-op  coordinator  can 
contact  either  the  agency  or  the  manufac- 
tuier  for  this  material. 

The  co-op  coordinator  can  also  assist 
|•(“tailers  in  understanding  the  program, 
accumulation  of  tear  sheets  and  proper 
hilling  ])rocedures.  The  manufacturer’s 
sales  lepresentative  can  iiistruct  the  co-op 
coordinator  as  to  the  items  each  retailer 
has  stocked,  and  which  items  they  should 
feature,  plus  emphasizing  some  of  the 
specific  requirements  required  in  the  per- 
foimance  of  the  co-op  i)rogram. 

We  have  found  many  ways  in  which  to 
move  inoduct  for  the  manufacturer  by 
working  with  his  distributor.  For  exam- 
l)lc,  a  full  i)age  ad  was  run  for  one  one 
manufacturer  featuring  four  of  his  items. 
The  newspaper  prei)ared  layouts  which 
were  Xeroxed  and  distributed  along  with 
the  letter  from  the  distributor  to  each  of 
the  distributor’s  retail  customers.  They 
were  informed  that  if  they  ordered  for  of 
each  of  the  items,  they  would  be  listed  in 
the  dealer  listing  ad  which  was  to  run  on 
such  and  such  a  date.  This  is  using  co-op 
as  a  sales  tool. 


Explain  the  functions  of  Newspaper 
Preprint  Corporation? — William  W.  Fitz- 
hugh  Jr.,  president  of  Newspaper  Pre¬ 
print  Corp. 

NPC  functions  as:  .4  ])re])rint  informa¬ 
tion  center,  a  technical  service,  a  prei)rint 
order  service. 

These  activities  constitute  a  complete 
centralized  newspaper  sales-service  facil¬ 
ity  for  preprinted  inserts.  Now  to  be  spe¬ 
cific  : 

NPC  inovides  a  vapid  and  dei)cndable 
source  of  information  on  market  availabil¬ 
ities,  printing  capacities  and  e.stimated 
costs,  lead  times,  si)ace  lates,  when  neces¬ 
sary  for  s])ecial  information. 

NPC  is  called  in  by  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  to  ))rovide  advice  aiid  services  when 
the  consideration  of  a  prei)rint  campaign 
is  in  a  planning  stage  when  feasibilities 
are  being  determined,  frequently  on  a 
highly  confidential  basis. 

NPC  also  ))rovides  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  with  specialized  data  needed  for 
the  i)romotion  of  preprints — and  promotes 
them  itself. 

NPC  works  with  media  planners,  ac¬ 
count  execs,  i)roduct  managers,  production 
men,  i)rinters  and  financial  officers,  using 
streamlined  and  tested  procedures  which 
avoid  many'  frustrations  and  pitfalls  and 
extra  ex})ense  in  an  actual  campaign. 

Agency  always  selects  newspapers,  as¬ 
sisted  by  reps.  Comjdete  budgetary  esti¬ 
mates  are  made  available  in  the  NPC 
Media  Buyer’s  Guide  or  by  specific  NPC 
estimates.  NPC  prepares  revised  esti¬ 
mates  based  on  newspaper  list  in  final 
media  plan. 

Agency  makes  space  reservations  with 
newspapers  and  reps.  At  this  point  NPC 
is  authorized  to  start  planning  and  sched¬ 
uling  of  printing  phases  with  printer  se¬ 
lected  by  agency. 

{Continued  on  page  28) 
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FILL  IN  THE  BLANKS 


_LEENEX  TISSUES. 
_IEENEX  TOWELS. 

_aTEX  FEMININE  NAPKINS. 
_IMBERLY-CURK. 

Easy?  There’s  a  catch.  It’s  not  just  “k",  it’s  capital  K.  Because 
Kleenex®  and  Kotex®  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corporation.  And  part  of  a  whole  line  of  quality  paper 
products.  So  when  you  use  our  name,  please  remember  to 
capitalize  it.  And  to  use  it  correctly.  Kleenex  tissues,  or  Kleenex 
towels,  never  just  Kleenex.  Thank  you. 


Kimberly-Clark 


o  Corporation 


{Continued  from  page  26) 

NPC  verifies  mechanical  and  technical 
data  pertinent  to  order,  particularly  for 
press  run  requirements,  packing  and  de¬ 
livery  specifications,  and  confirms  space 
cost  and  availability  for  each  newspaper 
on  uniform  basis. 

NPC  prepares  final  gross  rate  for  each 
newspaper  based  on  infoianation  supplied 
by  newspapers  and  printers,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  finn  campaign  quotations  for  agency. 

Agency  prepares  space  contract  or  in¬ 
sertion  order  to  be  forwarded  to  each 
newspaper  directly  or  via  NPC. 

NPC  prepares  and  distributes  gi'oss 
rate  purchase  orders  to  newspapers  and 
obtains  final  confirmations  on  which  logis¬ 
tic  controls  are  based. 

Newspaper  receives,  inspects  and  pub¬ 
lishes  preprinted  advertisement,  furnishes 
standard  evidence  of  publication  in  usual 
manner,  and  sends  space  bill  to  NPC  if 
gross  rate  has  been  used. 

NPC,  on  publication  of  the  insert,  and 
without  waiting  for  newspaper  bills,  re¬ 
leases  the  confirmed  and  tabulated  gross 
insertion  cost  invoices  to  agency  for  pay¬ 
ment,  which  is  remitted  to  each  newspa¬ 
per  and  printer  within  5  days  following 
receipt  of  funds  from  agency.  This 
procedure  frequently  accelerates  payment. 


DID  YOU  SWIPE 
THE  OFFICE  COPY 
.  OFE&P?  > 


!/  NO,  \ 
:  I  GET  IT  : 
\  AT  HOME,  / 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
addressed  to; 


Nature  of  Business . 

□  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

$10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
countries  $25  a  year. 


Study  forecasts 
wide  market  for 
recycled  paper 

Increased  use  of  recycled  newsprint  tvas 
indicated  in  responses  to  a  survey  under¬ 
taken  at  the  urging  of  Peoria,  Illinois 
interests. 

Pat  Murphy,  an  assistant  professor  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  at 
Bradley  University,  Peoria,  polled  136 
newspaper  publishers  and  production 
managers  throughout  the  United  States. 
Of  these,  91  publishers  replied  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Another  five  sent  letters  to 
Murphy  indicating  they  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  supply  the  needed  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  total  represents  more  than  a  70 
percent  response  rate.  Of  the  newspapei's 
sampled  there  w’as  one  weekly.  Others  are 
printed  daily. 

Murphy  discovered  that  the  men  who 
buy  recycled  newsprint  believe  its  use  will 
rise.  Of  the  91  respondents  in  the  sample 
85  felt  that  its  use  would  either  increase 
significantly  or  nominally  in  the  future. 
There  were  six  replies  saying  it  would 
remain  static  and  none  thought  the  use  of 
recycled  newsprint  would  decrease. 

In  the  South  where  a  large  number  of 
trees  are  grown  for  newsprint  it  would  be 
expected  that  newspaper  managements 
would  be  opposed  to  the  use  of  recycled 
newsprint,  the  study  points  out. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  from 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  indi¬ 
cate  they  are  even  more  favorably  predis¬ 
posed  since  more  than  half  felt  its  use 
would  increase  significantly. 

Division  of  opinions 

The  respondents  were  divided  in  their 
opinion  that  there  will  be  a  cooper¬ 
ative  venture  by  publishers  to  set  up  recy¬ 
cling  plants.  The  two  most  frequent  re¬ 
plies  to  an  open-end  question  were 
economics  and  costs  would  dictate  the  con¬ 
struction  of  plants  near  large  urban  ar¬ 
eas. 

Some  thought  paper  companies  will  step 
I  in  before  it  is  necessary  for  publishers  to 
do  so.  From  the  data  it  was  concluded  that 
newspaper  publishers  will  not  undertake 
any  costly  building  ventures  unless  the 
price  for  regular  newsprint  skyrockets. 

However,  there  are  many  outside  pres¬ 
sures  such  as  environmental  consider¬ 
ations  which  could  alter  their  thinking. 

Many  were  concenied  with  the  quality 
of  the  recycled  newsprint.  As  one  respond¬ 
ent  said:  “Use  of  recycled  newsprint 
would  depend  on  the  quality  which  in¬ 
cludes  printability  plus  runability  and 
tensile  strength.”  Such  statements  as 
“quality  is  primary,”  “quality  is  the  single 
largest  concern,”  “quality  is  key”  and 
“quality  of  newsprint  is  paramount”  rein- 
foi'ce  the  fact  that  quality  is  the  main 
concern. 

Dependability  of  supply  was  another 
major  concern.  Other  replies  covered: 


Added  cost  in  manpower  making  re¬ 
claimed  newsprint  less  desirable;  it  was 
pointed  out  that  with  the  cost  of  labor  at 
$50  per  day  per  man,  the  lost  production 
caused  by  web  breaks  in  recycled  news¬ 
print  affects  any  savings  in  the  price. 

It  was  concluded  that  nonprice  consider¬ 
ations  are  more  important  than  price  for 
the  future  use  of  the  recylced  product. 
The  responses  in  this  category  painted  a 
dim  picture  for  the  potential  market  for 
de-inked  newsprint  unless  technology  can 
be  improved  to  solve  the  existing  technical 
difficulties  being  experienced. 

Available  supply  lacking 

76  percent  of  those  sampled  do  not  use 
recycled  newsprint.  The  ones  that  do  are 
using  40  percent  of  the  recycled  newsprint 
produced  by  the  Garden  State  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  Jersey.  Reason  for  not  using 
more  recycled  newsprint  was  evenly  di¬ 
vided  between  mechanical  problems,  lack 
of  available  supply,  quality  and  long  tenn 
contracts.  Othei’s  listed  excessive  bi'eak- 
age,  runability  and  color  as  their  major 
problems.  60  percent  of  the  newspapers 
that  are  not  using  it  responded  that  the 
reason  is  lack  of  available  supply. 

Murphy  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain 
from  the  responses  how  much  publishers 
would  use  if  supplies  were  available,  but 
the  replies  indicate  that  there  is  a  vast 
untapped  market  for  recycled  newsprint. 
Another  significant  finding  was  that  only 
two  respondents  felt  that  recycled  was 
unsatisfactory  and  would  not  use  it.  This 
led  Murphy  to  conclude  that  there  is  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance  of  the  de-inked  news¬ 
print. 

In  the  de-inking  process  developed  by 
Richard  Scudder  and  used  by  Garden 
State  Paper  the  waste  paper  is  reduced  to 
a  pulp  and  almost  completely  de-inked  un¬ 
der  a  flood  of  water  and  chemicals.  This- 
process  also  removes  all  foreign  material 
and  pi'oduces  a  roll  of  recycled  newsprint 
in  approximately  two  hours.  The  company 
is  operating  mills  near  New  York,  Chica¬ 
go  and  Los  Angeles.  (In  an  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  its  supply  of  old  newspapers.  Gar¬ 
den  State  has  raised  its  price  from  $28  to 
$32  a  ton  in  the  New  York  City  area.) 

William  Hancock,  director  of  paper 
stock  procurement  for  the  company,  in- 
foi-med  Murphy  that  a  mill  costs  about 
$23  million,  and  requires  about  20  acres  of 
land.  Railroad  links,  a  water  supply  of 
about  six  million  gallons  daily  and  ade¬ 
quate  sewage  treatment  facilities  are  also 
a  necessity.  In  order  for  the  plant  to  be 
economically  feasible,  it  must  manufac¬ 
ture  80,000  tons  of  newsprint  annually. 
Thus,  the  size  of  the  investment  dictates 
the  location  near  massive  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  markets  for  recycled  newsprint. 


LTsprini  Career  incentive 

which  in-  Photographer  Fred  Maroon  who  with 
bility  and  writer  Allen  Drury  have  produced  a  pho- 

ments  as  to-story  of  the  Nixon  Administration, 

the  single  called  “Courage  and  Hesitation,”  revealed 
key,  and  an  interview  with  Doris  Brown  of  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News  that 
the  mam  ^as  a  Brownie  box  camera  which  he 
won  in  1936  in  a  Home  News  newspaper- 
s  another  boy  contest  that  sparked  his  interest  in 
overed:  photography. 
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Saturday  morning 
section  a  helpmate 
in  weekend  chores 

“What  goes  with  bacon  and  eggs  on 
Saturday  morning  as  you  get  ready  for  a 
pleasant  w'eekend?  Your  Tacoma  News 
Tribune,  that’s  what.” 

With  this  opening,  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News  Tribune  announced  the  publication 
of  a  Saturday  morning  paper,  instead  of 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  addition  of 
the  Sparetimer  magazine  for  the  week¬ 
end-do-it-yourselfer. 

The  Saturday  morning  paper  is  de¬ 
signed  to  complement  the  Sunday  morning 
edition.  It  carries  expanded  sports  and 
church  news  sections. 

“Sparetimer”  includes  tips  for  reader’s 
who  work  around  home  and  garden  on 
weekends.  “One  Man’s  Yard  and  Garden” 
column  is  written  by  John  Dodge,  retired 


hoi’ticulture  specialist  at  Westei’n  Wash¬ 
ington  Research  and  Extension  Center, 
Puyallup. 

TNT  staffer  Charles  Rice,  in  his 
column,  “Saturdaze,”  presents  the 
lighthearted  approach  to  weekend  home 
activities,  from  cooking  to  plumbing. 

“Our  research  shows  us  there  are  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  weekend-stay-at- 
home  handymen,”  said  Paul  Anderson, 
News  Tribune  editor  and  do-it-yourselfer 
emeritus.  “We’ll  be  adding  more  local  and 
syndicate  features  to  help  the  man  with 
home  and  garden  tools.” 

• 

Printer  team  honored 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Grasmick,  both 
printers,  received  25-year  sei’vice  pins 
from  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News  re¬ 
cently.  S.  B.  Whittenburg,  president  of 
the  publishing  company,  remarked  that  76 
Globe-News  employes  had  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  25-year  club  since  1951.  Thir- 
ty-eigbt  of  them  are  still  on  the  staff. 


Circulation  salaries 
raised  in  Wilmington 

The  top  minimum  for  key  circulation 
employes  is  increased  $50  over  two  years, 
to  $250,  in  a  new  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  contract  at  the  Wilmington 
(Dela.)  News  and  Journal.  The  contract 
also  provides  a  fifth  week’s  vacation  for 
25-year  employes. 

The  contract  was  signed  during  the 
week  preceding  the  start  of  Phase  Two 
wage-freeze  regulations  after  the  com¬ 
pany  agreed  to  a  proviso  calling  for  re¬ 
opening  of  the  contract  if  any  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  cannot  be  effected. 

The  $50  increase  is  in  the  minimum  for 
city  circulation  representatives. 

The  top  for  circulation  supervisors  is 
inci’eased  $58.26,  to  $291.26,  that  for 
country  representatives  $51,  to  $255,  that 
for  secretaries  $32.97,  to  $164.87,  and  that 
for  clerks  $30.26,  to  $151.30. 


warreifs  great  new 
1826  Electrostatic 
Prooflng  System  makes 
newspaper  headlines... 


Halvorsen  is  named 
marketing  director 

Richard  Halvorsen  has  been 
named  marketing  director  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
the  Minneapolis  Star,  it  was 
announced  by  Otto  Silha,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  two  newspapers. 
Halvorsen  has  served  as  local 
display  advertising  manager 
for  the  Minneapolis  newspapers 
since  1969.  He  joined  the  news¬ 
papers  in  1953  and  has  held 
various  positions  in  the  local 
display  advertising  department. 

A  tournament  bowler,  he 
writes  a  bowling  column  for  the 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune. 


Man  for  all  jobs 

Carrier  boy  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  is  the  saga  of  James  E. 
Trethewey  of  the  Marquette 
(Mich.)  Mining  Journal.  Be¬ 
fore  his  latest  promotion  he 
had  been  a  proofreader,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  reporter,  sports 
editor,  special  editions  editor, 
woman’s  page  editor  and  pho¬ 
tographer  in  a  career  that  be¬ 
gan  July  1,  1934.  He  has  lived 
in  Marquette  since  he  was  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  year  old. 


. . .  maybe  your  newspaper's.  The  Boston  Globe  uses  its  Warren  1 826  Proofing  System  to 
influence  steady  advertisers  by  improving  customer  service  through  extra  convenience 
and  significant  time-saving.  For  a  first-hand  look  at  the  way  it's  done,  and  to  save  a 
bundleforyourpaperintheprocess-dropalineon  yourletterhead  to:  Gerald  B.  Ander¬ 
son  — Sales  Manager,  S.  D.  Warren  Company,  1 8  OI  i  ver  Street,  Boston, 

Massachusetts  02 1 1 0. 


WARREN 


Button  slogans 

United  Feature  Syndicate 
will  distribute  a  “Button-A- 
Day”  feature  six  times  a  week. 

The  slogans,  printed  on  a  but¬ 
ton  format,  are  the  work  of 
Ed  Moore,  head  of  the  sales 
promotion  and  merchandising 
department  at  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt  Advertising.  Moore  said 
he  originally  began  to  jot  down 
his  ideas  for  buttons  to  relieve 
the  boredom  of  a  train  ride 
from  Westport,  Conn,  to  New 
York. 
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comes  m  four  ednfons 


Every  time  we  tell  the  Cottrell  story,  it  gets  bigger. 

For  now  we  run  the  gamut  from  V-15A  and  V-25  tubular 
presses  to  845  semi-cylindrical  single-width  press  on  up  to  our 
I  new  1650,  a  semi-cylindrical  double-width  press. 

Each  is  designed  to  meet  specific  production  speed  and 
ii  paging  requirements. 

j  But  all  have  one  thing  in  common — the  result  of  an 

l'  objective  look  at  the  printing  requirements  of  today’s  chang- 

i  ing  newspapers.  A  design  offering  reduced  paper  waste,  faster 

j  color  balance,  easier  register  control  and  better  accessi- 

I  bility  —  all  combining  to  maximize  operating  efficiency. 

For  complete  information,  write  Harris-Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Cottrell  Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island  02891. 


HARRIS 


Communication 

Technology 


eral  manager  in  1966.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  was  named  secretaiy  in 
1968  and  to  his  present  position 
as  vicepresident  in  1971. 

Gialanella  went  to  Newburgh 
in  1970,  as  publisher  and  vice- 
president  and  became  president 
of  the  Newburgh-Beacon  News 
Co.  last  June.  He  previously 
served  with  Gannett  Group 
newspapers  in  Binghamton, 
N.Y.,  and  Hartford,  Conn. 

*  «  « 

Scott  Bouslog,  55,  long-time 
member  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  News  Castle 
(  I  n  d  .  )  Courier -Times,  was 
elected  mayor  of  New  Castle. 
Bouslog  led  the  entire  Demo¬ 
cratic  slate  with  70  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
for  three  candidates. 

♦  ♦  * 

C.  Martin  Frazier — named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Pa¬ 
ducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat.  He 
had  been  circulation  manager 
of  the  Claremont  (N.H.)  Daily 
Eagle. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Russell  H.  Stewart,  for¬ 
merly  of  Suburban  Trends 
(Riverdale,  N.J.),  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Bergen  News  (Palisades  Paik, 
N.J.).  Peter  Mattiace,  for¬ 
merly  associate  editor,  has  been 
made  news  editor  of  the  Bergen 
News. 


- ^ 

we  are  pleased  to  announce 

the  sale  of 
WRNL-AMFM 

in  Richmond,  Virginia 

for  $1,000,000 
by  WRNL,  Inc. 

(a  subsidiary  of  Media  General,  Inc.) 

to  Rust  Communications 
Group,  Inc. 

This  sale  was  negotiated 
by  Blackburn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

BUCKBURN  &  COMPANY, INC. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  CATV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  /  NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  CHICAGO  60601  ATLANTA  30309  BEVERLY  HILLS  K312 

20006  333  N.  Michig.n  Ave.  16SS  Pa.chtrm  9465  Wil.hlr.  Blvd. 

1725  K  Street.  N.W.  (312)  346-6460  Road.  N.E.  (213)  274-6151 

(202)  333-9270  (404)  673-5626 
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Donnelly  to  head 
paper  at  Newburgh 

Brian  J.  Donnelly,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers  at  White 
Plains,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  at  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

His  promotion  to  the  top  post 
of  the  Newburgh-Beacon  News 
Co.  was  announced  by  Allen  H. 
Neuharth,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.,  parent  corpora¬ 
tion  of  both  groups.  Donnelly, 
who  has  been  with  the  nine- 
paper  Westchester  Rockland 
group  since  1956,  succeeds 
Philip  T.  Gialanella,  whose  pro¬ 
motion  to  a  new  Gannett  Group 
executive  post  wdll  be  an¬ 
nounced  shortly. 

Donnelly  has  serv'ed  as  sports 
editor  of  the  Ossining  Citizen 
Register  (1956-58),  as  executive 
trainee  at  the  Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman  (1958-59),  and  as 
assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  New  Rochelle  Standard- 
Star  (1959-60).  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  in  1960  to  the  White 
Plains  headquarters  of  the 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers  where  he  seiwed  as  execu¬ 
tive  assistant,  general  execu¬ 
tive  and  became  assistant  gen- 


news-people 


Turner  quits  Four  Star 

F.  Phil  Turner  announced  he 
has  left  his  position  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  Four  Star  International 
Inc.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pleting  his  assignment  in  a 
post  he  has  held  for  more  than 
a  year.  Turner  is  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hollywood  Citi¬ 
zen-News  and  the  Valley  Times, 
a  position  he  relinquished  upon 
sale  of  the  newspapers  in 
March,  1970. 

a  a  a 

Malcolm  Law,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Jackson  Sun — elected 
president  of  the  Tennessee  AP 
News  Executives  Council.  Wel¬ 
don  Grimsley,  state  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Banner  —  vice- 
president. 

a  *  a 

Lee  Juii.lerat,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Fremont 
(Calif.)  News  Register,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News. 
He  is  a  1967  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  from  San  Jose  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

♦  ♦  * 

Linda  Neely  has  joined  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News.  She  replaces  Mrs. 
Michael  Veatch,  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment. 

He  If  4c 

Becky  Amacker  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Klamath.  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  promotion  of 
Donna  Newlun  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  copywriting  and  layout 
department. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Terry  Johnson  King,  for¬ 
merly  music  editor  and  Latin 
America  writer  for  the  Miami 
News,  has  been  named  Life¬ 
style  editor  of  the  paper.  She 
will  supervise  sections  with 
amusements,  television,  travel, 
food,  music,  fashions,  Florida 
Living,  and  women’s  news. 

a  a  a 

Bruce  E.  Tibbo  Jr.,  former 
Florida  newspaperman,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Allegheny  Coun¬ 
ty  Environmental  Coalition 
which  he  founded  earlier  this 
year  in  Pittsburgh. 

a  a  a 

Kathlin  a.  Fisher  of  the 
Heights  Sun-Press,  suburban 
Cleveland  paper,  has  joined  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  She 
formerly  was  editor  of  Better 
Camping  tnagazine  in  Milwau¬ 
kee. 
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Edward  L.  Bennett,  who 
became  circulation  director  of 
the  Express  Publishing  Co., 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  has  been  named  a  vice- 
president  of  the  publishing 
firm.  He  also  serves  as  a  cir¬ 
culation  consultant  with  the 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers. 

He  *  He 

Da\td  Carl,  a  real  estate  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  last 
two  years  —  promoted  to  real 
estate  sales  manager  at  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express- 
News.  Carl  was  with  Frontier 
Airlines  in  Denver  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Express-News. 

He  He  ♦ 

Regis  McAuley,  writer  of  a 
weekly  sports  column  in  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen  while 
serving  as  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  last  three  years,  is 
now  a  featured  sports  columnist 
on  the  Citizen  with  columns 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur¬ 
day.  He  began  his  sports  jour¬ 
nalism  career  28  years  ago  on 
the  Cleveland  (0.)  News  as 

sports  editor. 

*  *  . 

WiNFORD  Turner,  Decatur 
(Ala.)  Daily  city  editor  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing 
editor. 

*  .  . 

P.  A.  Sanguinetti,  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Ala.)  News  editor — pro¬ 
moted  to  publisher.  Melanie 
Luttrell,  associate  editor  — 
named  editor.  Margaret  Car¬ 

ter,  typist — to  society  editor. 

H:  4c  4t 

Homer  Clance  —  from  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union’s  State 
Capitol  bureau  to  City  Hall 
beat,  succeeding  David  Brown¬ 
ell,  transferred  to  federal  and 
county  courthouse  beats. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Mae  G.  Streit,  Frank¬ 
lin  County  (Ala.)  Times  news 
editor  —  promoted  to  editor. 
David  Whittaker — appointed 
sports  editor.  Kay  Willis,  re¬ 
porter — ^to  women’s  page  editor. 
*  .  . 

John  T.  Rains  —  from  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Observer  to  city 
editor  of  the  Durham  (N.C.) 
Herald,  replacing  Ed  Martin, 
now  special  projects  writer. 

*  *  « 

Ted  W.  Small — named  vice- 
president  of  corporate  sales  for 
the  Paddock  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Chicago  area  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  is  a  former  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  director  for 
the  group. 
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Ronald  A.  Whife 


Ron  White  joins 
Gannett  Co.  staff 

Ronald  A.  White,  now  with 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  been  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent/production  of  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.,  effectiv'e  February  1. 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  and 
chief  executive,  and  Allen  H. 
Neuharth,  president,  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  announced  White’s  ap¬ 
pointment  and  said  this  com¬ 
pletes  a  major  reorganization 
of  the  corporate  staff. 

White  will  coordinate  the 
present  headquarters  opera¬ 
tions  directed  by  S.  Eugene 
Buttrill,  group  production  man¬ 
ager,  and  Allen  S.  Best,  plants 
engineer. 

White  is  a  graduate  in  me¬ 
chanical  engineering  of  Wayne 
State  University,  Detroit,  and 
has  done  graduate  work  at 
Roosevelt  University,  Chicago. 
He  joined  Knight  Newspapers 
in  1954,  first  as  assistant  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Neivs  (1954-57), 
then  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server  and  Neics  (1957-61) ; 
and  production  manager  of  the 
Miami  Herald  (1961-63).  In 
1963  he  joined  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

• 

New  ANPA  director 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  recently  elected 
Dolph  Simons  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal- 
World,  as  a  member.  He  fills 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  John  H.  Colburn 
whose  new  duties  at  the  Wichi¬ 
ta  (Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon 
precluded  him  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  board  meetings. 
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Barry  Wanger,  former  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  reporter — 
named  New  Hampshire  press 
secretary  for  U.S.  Senator  Ed¬ 
mund  Muskie  of  Maine. 

*  >i<  iH 

Mack  W.  Stewart,  a  former 
publisher  of  the  Texarkana 
(Tex.)  News  and  Gazette  and 
an  executive  with  the  News- 
Texan  newspapers  in  Dallas, 
has  accepted  the  position  of 
vicepresident/promotion  and 
services  in  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association.  He  re¬ 
places  Arthur  J.  Keeney,  now 
publisher  of  the  Corsicana 
(Tex.)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Zimmerman  —  from 
copy  desk  at  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  to  copy 
desk  at  the  San  Diego  Union. 

* 

Paul  R.  Hayes,  former  slot- 
man  at  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix — ^to  the  copy  desk,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

*  «  * 

James  F.  Schr.ader,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Buffalo 

Courier-Express  —  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Bee  Publica¬ 
tions  (five  weekly  newspapers) 
at  W’illiamsville,  N.Y. 

*  <i<  * 

Thomas  L.  Preston,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cynthiana  (Ky.) 
Democrat,  will  serve  as  press 
secretary  and  commissioner  of 
public  information  during  the 
incoming  administration  of 
Gov.  Wendell  H.  Ford. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Wayne  Morton,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  Anderson  (S.C.) 
newspapers,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light.  He  is  currently  on  active 
duty  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
as  officer-in-charge  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Information  at  Wilford 
Hall  Medical  Center,  Lackland 
AFB. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jack  K.  Russell  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  daily 
and  Sunday  Delaware  State 
News,  Dover,  and  Timothy  A. 
Blagg  has  become  managing 
editor.  W.  James  Schimdt  and 
James  E.  Miller,  who  have 
been  the  managing  and  execu¬ 
tive  editors,  are  now  associate 
editors. 

3|t 

Charles  Flowers,  a  former 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times 
reporter  and  novelist  (It  Never 
Rains  in  Los  Angeles),  has 
joined  the  Television  Informa¬ 
tion  Office  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters  in 
New  York  as  associate  editor, 
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Willard  B.  Gross,  former 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  —  now  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Ocean  County 
(N.J.)  Observer,  Oceanport. 

♦  ♦ 

John  W.  Singleton  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  re¬ 
porter,  has  joined  Atlantic 
Richfield  Company  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  editor  in  the  employe  com¬ 
munications  Section. 

*  *  * 

James  K.  Herron,  former 
editor  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Pj  •ess,  and  more  recently  West 
Coast  correspondent  for  EDP 
News  Services  Inc.,  and  Sci/ 
Tech  Digests  Inc.,  both  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Dodge  Construction 
News,  a  subsidiary  of  McGraw- 
Hill  Information  Systems  Co., 
as  a  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Tottingham,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  has  been 
awarded  a  plaque  for  improving 
journalism  in  Wisconsin  and 
on  the  national  scene.  The 
plaque  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  Journalism  Education 
Association  in  Chicago.  Tot¬ 
tingham  has  been  instrumental 
in  developing  the  graduate 
credit  Newspaper  in  the  Class- 
I’oom  workshop  at  Wisconsin. 

*  *  * 

David  A.  Peyton  has  been 
appointed  agribusiness  editor 
of  the  Hxmtington  (W.Va.) 
Herald- Advertiser. 

*  * 

Richard  M.  Gardella— from 
staff  writer  in  the  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers  county 
news  bureau  to  city  editor  of 
the  New  Rochelle  (N.Y.) 
Standard-Star.  He  has  worked 
for  the  Gannett  WRN  papers 
since  1960  as  a  reporter  for  the 
White  Plains  Reporter  Dis¬ 
patch,  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Yonkers  Her¬ 
ald  Statesman,  and  writer  in 
the  county  news  bureau. 


Delta  is  an  ait  line 
run  by  professionals. 
Like  Dana  Jones,  747 
captain. 

Cs^tain  Jones  flew 
B«24s  in  the  Air  Force. 
His  first  airline 
Captaincy  was  a  DC*3. 
He  has  been  in  com' 
mand  of  every  ainraf t 
in  the  Delta  fleet. 
When  Delta  put  the 
first  DC'Ss  in  service 
he  was  at  the  controls. 

Now,  after  26  years 
and  23,000  hours  in  the 
air,  he’s  piloting 
the  world’s  biggest 
passenger  jet.  When 
you’re  flying,  it’s  nice 
to  know  there’s  a 
Danajones  upfront! 

Delta  is  ready 
when  you  are. 
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We  do,  of  course.  But  users  do  too!  And  their  word  counts  more. 
Of  the  100  V-I-P’s  shipped  since  Mayl,  there’s  probably  one  near 
you.  Call  its  owner.  Ask  him  all  the  leading  questions  .  .  .  about 
real  start-up  costs  .  .  .  performance  .  .  .  quality  .  .  .  and  prompt, 
competent  service. 

When  you’ve  done  that,  look  around.  You’ll  probably  have 
trouble  finding  a  low  cost,  high  quality  Brand  X  unit  in  anybody’s 
plant  capable  of  setting  text  and  display  from  6  to  96  point;  with 
built-in  justification  and  hyphenation,  wire  stripping,  tabbing  . . . 
the  V-l-P  has  these  capabilities  . .  .  and  much  more! 

Your  Mergenthaler  representative  will  be  happy  to  give  you 
the  name  and  number  of  the  V-l-P  user  nearest  you.  And  when 
you’re  ready,  he’ll  oblige  you  with  an  order  blank. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803.  Telephone,  (516)  694-1300. 

Mergenthaler 


A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation 


^Oldest  paper* 


takes  toddler’s 
step  in  OCR 


Compuscan,  an  optical  character  read¬ 
er,  is  one  of  the  latest  innovations  in  the 
newspaper  industry,  and  the  Star-News 
Newspapers  in  Wilmington,  North  Caroli¬ 
na,  are  among  the  first  papers  to  pioneer 
with  this  production  device  that  reads 
copy  and  punches  tape. 

Though  the  Star-News  (morning,  even¬ 
ing,  Sunday)  is  the  oldest  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  continuous  publication  in  North 
Carolina,  it  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  be  called  an  “old  paper.” 
Just  last  year  the  company  moved  into  its 
new  multi-million  dollar  home,  and 
changed  from  the  traditional  hot  type  op¬ 
eration  to  photo-offset.  And  now  Compu¬ 
scan. 

According  to  production  manager 
George  T.  Hutchinson,  Compuscan  adds 
another  computerized  step  to  newspaper 
production.  An  optical  character  readei’, 
Compuscan  has  a  computer.  Input  is 
typewritten  copy,  and  the  output  of  a  six- 
level  tape  which  is  then  input  for  an  1130 
computer,  producing  an  outjjut  of  a  six- 
level  tape  which  is  then  fed  into  photo 
mechanical  typesetting  machines  for  cold 
type,  hard  copy  material. 

In  less  technical  language,  this  means 
Compuscan  cuts  by  50  percent  the  key 
strokes  used  to  publish  the  paper.  That  is 
to  say,  a  story  goes  directly  from  the 
reporter  to  the  Compuscan  which  reads 
the  story  and  punches  it  into  a  tape  that 
can  be  read  by  the  1130  computer.  There- 


Compuscan  fits  well  into  the  modern  and  efficient  scheme  of  the  composing  room  at  the  Star-News 
Newspapers,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 


fore,  instead  of  the  two  key  strokes  here¬ 
tofore  needed  to  publish  a  printed  charac¬ 
ter,  the  work  is  reduced  to  one  key  stroke. 
Corrections  can  be  made  before  type  is 
set. 

Hutchinson  said  the  addition  of  the 
Compuscan  170  Series  Optical  Page  Read¬ 
er  to  the  production  equipment  will  mean 
a  more  efficient  operation,  and  a  better 
product  for  the  paper’s  37,000  readers.  It 


is  being  used  for  news,  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 

Publisher  Rye  B.  Page  authorized  the 
more  than  $70,000  outlay  for  the  equip¬ 
ment.  Actually,  the  investment  is  more 
than  that  figure  because  additional  special 
equipment  had  to  be  purchased  for  the 
Compuscan  operation.  For  example,  the 
reader  can  read  only  typewritten  copy 
from  a  carbon  ribbon,  necessitating  the 
purchase  of  IBM  Selectric  typewriters  for 
the  news  and  advertising  departments 
which  were  selected  for  the  experiment 
with  Compuscan.  A  special  type  paper  is 
also  used  with  the  system. 

Though  Page  said  that  the  equipment  is 
on  an  experimental  basis,  in  an  attempt  to 
see  how  it  will  fit  into  the  paper’s  produc¬ 
tion  operation,  he  said  there  have  been  no 
major  problems  breaking  the  system  into 
the  Star-News  production  line  because 
Compuscan  is  almost  self-operative. 

The  major  difference  between  the  new 
system  and  the  traditional  one  is  that  pro¬ 
gramming  symbols  for  the  computer  are 
included  in  the  story  by  the  reporters  and 
editors.  For  example,  with  Compuscan, 
the  heavy  lead  pencil  becomes  obsolete, 
and  editing  is  done  by  a  series  of  symbols 
that  tell  the  computer  to  delete  a  charac¬ 
ter,  a  word,  or  an  entire  line  of  copy, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  symbols 
used.  Other  symbols  tell  the  computer 
such  things  as  to  bold  face  certain  type,  to 
center  certain  words  such  as  bylines,  etc., 
and  to  indent. 

The  system  carries  a  language  uniquely 
its  own,  causing  reporters  and  advertising 
people  to  think  in  different  tenns.  Conse¬ 
quently,  now  “center”  becomes  “slash  S, 
text,  slash  S,  return”.  Other  new  tenns 
include  “scan  edit,”  “key  optics,”  and 
“slash  R”  to  end  a  story  instead  of  the 
traditional  “30”. 


George  T.  Hutchinson,  production  foreman,  shows  Jerry  Hooks,  sports  editor,  and  Corky  Collins,  Compuscan  is  manufactured  by  Corn- 

assistant  sports  editor,  how  Compuscan  works.  Raw  copy  is  fed  into  the  computer  for  reading.  puscan,  Inc.  of  Teterboro,  New  Jersey. 
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The  main  entrance  is  from  under  the 
covered  parking  area  near  the  center  of 
the  block,  onto  a  spacious  glass-front  lob¬ 
by  with  attractive  exposed  aggregate 
floor. 

Immediately  ahead  of  the  lobby  are  the 
classified  advertising  department  and 
management  offices.  To  the  right  of  the 
lobby  are  both  a  stairway  and  elevator 
leading  to  the  editorial  department  on  the 
second  floor. 

National  and  retail  advertising,  book¬ 
keeping  and  circulation  departments  also 
are  on  the  first  floor.  Mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  are  on  the  second  floor,  and  a 
96-page  Hoe  Color  Convertible  press  rises 
two  floors  in  height  in  the  plant’s  new 
portion. 

A  new'  photocomposition  department  is 
provided,  and  80  per  cent  of  the  ad  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  converted  to  this  process. 

Publisher  Andrew  B.  Shelton  purposely 
provided  the  newspaper’s  next  press  room 
in  the  expansion  project.  The  space  stands 
vacant  now,  except  for  newsprint  storage, 
but  when  growth  and  change  in  the  art  of 
printing  make  it  expedient  to  convert  to  a 
new  and  different  press,  the  building  is 
ready.  Shelton  expects  this  time  will  not 
be  too  far  distant. 

A  stream  conveyor  system  was  installed 
in  the  large  new  mail  room.  Papers  are 
moved  from  the  mail  room  through  an 
enclosed  overhead  belt  conveyor  to  a  spi¬ 
ral  chute  that  delivers  them  to  a  dock 
conveyor  which  has  diverters  to  direct 
packages  to  various  trucks.  Loading  is 
from  a  covered  dock. 

All  floors  in  non-production  depart¬ 
ments  and  offices  have  wall-to-wall  car¬ 
peting.  All  furniture  is  new,  and  has  been 
color  coordinated  with  the  interior  in 
black,  orange,  shades  of  gold  and  yellow, 
and  mahogany. 

Casette  music  is  heard  throughout  the 
building. 

The  continuity  of  present  ownership 
and  management  of  the  Abilene  Reporter- 
News  goes  back  to  1906  when  young  Ber¬ 
nard  Hanks  went  to  work  for  the  newspa¬ 
per.  He  rose  to  management  level  and 
came  into  control  of  the  newspaper  in 
1923.  He  w’as  president  and  publisher  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1948.  His  widow 
was  president  of  the  company  until  her 
death  in  1967. 

Mrs.  Andrew  B.  (Patty)  Shelton  is 
chairman  of  the  board.  Her  husband  is 
president  and  publisher. 


BLOCK-LONG  BUILDING  of  the  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News  combines  new  construction  with 
renovation  of  the  former  plant.  The  portion  in  the  forefront  of  the  picture  with  unique  river  rocic 
exterior  is  now.  The  portion  which  is  of  three-story  height  (with  the  Abilene  Reporter-News  name 
across  the  top)  and  the  two-story  segment  to  the  left  constituted  the  former  plant.  Note  covered 
parking  area  for  visitors  and  customers  on  ground  level  of  new  building. 


Downtown  site  refreshened 
which  is  old,  which  is  new? 


When  the  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News  faced  the  need  to  expand,  it  ap¬ 
proached  the  task  w’ith  a  multitude  of 
problems  as  well  as  opportunities. 

Should  it  stay  in  its  downtown  location? 

With  this  resolved  in  the  affirmative, 
how  could  it  best  incorporate  its  existing 
plant  into  the  new? 

Several  years  and  more  than  $2  million 
later,  the  Reporter-News,  which  was  one 
of  the  founding  newspapers  of  the  Harte- 
Hanks  group,  now  sports  a  bright  new 
plant  that  enhances  the  heart  of 
downtown  while  providing  admii*ably  for 
its  own  present  and  futui'e  needs. 

The  Reporter-News  building  stretches  a 
full  block  on  Cypress  Street  and,  with  an 
adjacent  attractive  warehouse  previously 
modernized,  occupies  three-quarters  of  a 
square  block. 


The  casual  visitor  cannot  tell  without 
being  told  which  part  of  the  building  pre¬ 
viously  existed,  and  which  is  new.  The 
renovation  of  the  former  structure  was 
complete,  inside  and  out.  The  expansion 
tripled  floor  space  to  a  total  of  about  100,- 
000  square  feet. 

The  new  building  has  several  distinctive 
features.  One  is  a  large  covered  parking 
area  for  customers  and  visitors  with  en¬ 
trances  off  two  streets,  and  a  drive- 
through  between  them.  Another  is  the  un¬ 
usual  beauty  achieved  in  the  exterior  de¬ 
sign. 

Much  of  the  exterior  is  of  river  rock. 
The  rest  is  light  brick,  and  a  pleasing 
harmony,  as  well  as  an  interesting  con¬ 
trast,  are  accomplished  with  black  por- 
celainized  steel  wall  panels  appropriately 
sized  and  spaced. 


Former  pr  director 
for  Look  joins  Basford 

Jack  Squire,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  information 
for  Look  magazine  before  it 
ceased  publishing,  has  been 
named  executive  vicepresident 
of  Basford  Public  Relations 
Inc. 

Prior  to  joining  Look  in 
1956  as  a  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  staffer,  he  held  various 
newspaper  jobs  with  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Democrat  and  the 
Iowa  City  Iowan.  He  was 
sports  editor  of  Pacific  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  Japan  while  in 
the  Army. 
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Consulting  Engineers 

331  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
212  687-6356  t  687-6693 


PfUtUuu^  Pnedd 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 
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Over  forty-two  yeare 
of  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  indiistry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 


1  Sherman  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  07307 
(201)  659-6888 


e  CONSTRUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


YoullthankprChemco 

neEscornmio  nmes-Mmcate  did... 


for  high  negative  output 

Your  Chemcoman  is  an  expert  at  getting  the  most 
productivity  from  your  camera  department. 

For  example,  Chemcoman  Paul  Peterson  helped  the 
Escondido  (Calif.)  Times- Advocate*  achieve  a  "re¬ 
birth"  with  a  Chemco  Spartan  II  Roll-Film  camera. 

"The  city  of  Escondido  doubled  in  size  in  the  last 
eight  years,"  says  Production  Manager  Keith  Sills 
(shown  at  left  with  Paul).  "With  the  help  of  the 


Spartan  II  we  went  offset  to  meet  the  big  jump  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  ad  lineage.  We  produce  50  negatives  per 
hour  with  the  Spartan  11,  and  it  gives  us  capacity  for 
peakload  requirements— without  adding  a  single  person 
to  our  negative-making  operation." 

Behind  your  Chemcocameraman  stands  a  company 
with  over  40  years  experience  in  producing  roll  film 
cameras,  film  and  chemicals.  Chemco  paced  the  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  graphic  arts  field  — and  still  does! 

Find  out  — contact  Chemco  Photoproducts  Co.,  Div. 
of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc.,  Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542. 

♦Winner  of  the  1969  National  Newspaper  Contest 
for  general  excellence  in  the  Daily  Division. 


Double-truck  ad 
in  process  color 
omits  thin  line 

The  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times 
and  Adi'oratc,  iej)roduced  a  full  double¬ 
truck  ad  in  process  color  with  the  color 
plates  extending  the  entire  width  and 
length  of  the  page  in  editions  of  Novem- 
her  24-25. 

Richard  E.  Palmer,  associate  editor  and 
production  manager,  said  to  his  knowledge 
it  is  the  first  pi'ocess  color  double-truck  to 
be  printed  by  letteri)ress  without  the  thin 
line  that  separates  most  doubles. 

Standard  procedure  for  printing  a  dou¬ 
ble-truck  calls  for  single  page  saddles  to 
he  “hutted”  together.  As  a  result  there  is 
always  a  thin  line  of  white  space  in  the 
middle  of  spreads. 

Louisiana  National  Bank  of  Baton 
Rouge  was  the  advertiser.  Art  work  for 
the  spread  was  an  acrillic  painting  of  the 
city’s  skyline.  A  banner  headline  said 
“Have  a  Nice  Day!” 

Color  separations  were  made  by  the  di¬ 
rect  screen  method  by  color  engraver  Lar¬ 
ry  Pfister.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  news¬ 
papers  do  not  have  a  set  of  pre-angled 
75-line  screens  the  separations  were  made 
under-size,  using  a  133-line  screen  and 
were  then  blown  up  to  final  size,  21  x  29 
inches,  to  simulate  a  75-line  screen.  En¬ 
graving  superintendent  John  Laurent  said 
the  original  plates,  which  measured  29^4 
X  22,  were  the  maximum  size  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  single  page,  Chemco’s  Model  510, 
etcher  could  handle. 

Pressroom  superintendent  Richard  J. 
Munson  said  he  mounted  the  foui  zinc  en¬ 
gravings  directly  to  butted  single  stereo¬ 
typed  saddles  that  had  been  routed  down 


ONE  OF  A  KIND — Looking  over  a  full  double 
truck  process  color  ad,  the  first  ever  run  by 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  and  Morning 
Advocate,  are  Richard  J.  Munson,  press  superin¬ 
tendent;  Art  Root  of  Hebert,  Keeley  &  Root  ad 
agency,  and  J.  E.  Wilcombe,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspapers. 

to  handle  the  thickness  of  the  zinc  plates. 
The  double  saddles  and  the  mounted  plate 
weighed  79  pounds. 

“Even  the  brush  stroke  effect  of  the 
painting  was  captured  in  the  ad,”  said 
Jerry  Turk,  advertising  manager  for  the 
hank.  The  ad  was  created  by  the  bank’s 
advertising  agency,  Hebert,  Keeley,  Root, 
Inc.,  Baton  Rouge. 

The  color  was  run  on  two  Goss  Mark  II 
units,  one  of  which  was  equiped  with  a 
color  cylinder  in  the  normal  double-truck 
position.  Fast-drying  Inca  inks  were  used 
to  prevent  the  setoff  of  color  ink  from  one 
page  to  the  other. 


New  fountain  solution 
for  offset  platemaking 

A  new  fountain  solution  concentrate  for 
use  in  offset  press  rooms  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Plate  and  Chemical  Division 
of  Printing  Developments  Inc.,  marketing 
subsidiary  of  Time  Inc. 

Tradenamed  Aquafount,  this  addition  to 
PDFs  line  of  offset  platemaking  and  press 
room  chemicals,  is  pre-mixed  and  is  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  eliminate  blinding  of 
bi-metal  and  tri-metal  plates  due  to  press 
room  conditions.  The  same  ingredients 
that  prevent  blinding  will  also  help  to 
eliminate  roller  stripping. 

Aquafount  offers  the  pressman,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  maker,  extended  life  of 
copperized  aluminum  deep-etch  plates;  “it 
keeps  the  non-printing  areas  most  plates 
clean  and  free  from  scum;  it  reduces 
stock  and  ink  piling;  and  it  ai-rests  the 
grow'th  of  algae  in  the  dampening  systems 
of  both  sheet  and  web-fed  press  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Aquafont  is  being  packaged  in  one- 
gallon  plastic  jugs  and  in  30-gallon  and 
55-gallon  non-returnable  drums  for  vol¬ 
ume  users. 


$1  million  for  offset 

The  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  World  will  be 
publishing  by  the  offset  process  in  a  new 
plant  by  April,  1973,  according  to  World 
general  manager  David  Caffoe.  A  site  ap¬ 
proximately  one  mile  east  of  the  pi’esent 
World  building  has  been  purchased,  and 
planning  for  a  new  one-story  building  of 
about  21,000  square  feet  is  underway.  The 
conversion  to  offset  will  follow  the  pattern 
within  the  Donrey  Media  Group,  with  all 
employes  retained  and  retrained  in  the 
new  processes.  Estimated  total  cost  is  $1 
million. 


Trade  UP  to 
COMPUGRAPHIC 

Cold  Type  Composers 


Lease  or  buy  on  easy  terms 
fast  new  Phototypesetters. 

Trade  in  your  present Vlead- 
llner,  Justowriter,  etc. 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP, 


Berlin,  Wise.  54923 


18  W  22  nd  St., 
N.  Y.C.10010 


Publishers  add 
Cottrell  presses 

I  Four  publishers  installed 
!  Cottrell  V-15A  presses  recently, 
j  They  are:  the  Valley  Town 
I  Crier,  McAllen,  Texas  —  three 
i  units;  Senger  Publishing  Co., 
j  Manistique,  Michigan  —  two 
j  units;  Texas  Offset  Service, 
New  Braunfels,  Texas  —  one 
unit;  and  Progress  Publishing 
Co.,  Jacksonville,  Texas  —  four 
units. 

Vern  Offerman,  publisher  of 
the  McAllen  paper,  said  the 
new  press  makes  possible  an 
increase  of  8,000  circulation — 
to  30,000.  Because  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  speed  Offerman  has 
moved  deadlines  and  press  run 
back  a  full  day. 

Frank  Senger,  of  Manistique, 
said  two  weekly  newspapers 
have  been  added  to  his  work 
sheet  because  of  the  speed  of 
the  new  press. 


All  Wood  officers, 
directors  reelected 

Reelection  of  Daniel  McCol- 
ley  as  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president  of  Wood  Indus¬ 
tries  Inc.  has  been  announced, 
following  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders. 

Other  officers  reelected  are: 
Vicepresidents  —  Richard  G. 
Griffoul,  James  R.  Hutton, 
Burton  C.  Polglase,  Thomas  E. 
Redstone,  Roger  W.  Sherman, 
Wayne  'T.  Sanford,  and  Char¬ 
les  L.  Wyman;  secretary — Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Silence;  treasurer  — 
Roger  W.  Sherman;  controller 
—  Albert  Boczar;  assistant 
treasurer  —  Thomas  P.  Bruno; 
assistant  secretaries  —  A.  Ber¬ 
nard  Lindemann  and  Julian  A. 
Toro. 

All  directors  were  reelected 
also.  They  are:  Hans  F.  Fisch¬ 
er,  Philip  B.  Harley,  James  B. 
Hutton,  Daniel  McColley,  Harry 
C.  Mills,  John  C.  Smaltz  and 
Wayne  T.  Sanford. 
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Seventh  paper 
converts  to  100% 
Letterflex  plates 

The  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening 
Outlook  has  become  the  first  newspaper 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  totally 
convert  to  Letterflex  printing.  This  con¬ 
version  brings  to  seven  the  number  of 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
using  the  system  for  all  production  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  Evening  Outlook  is  a  six-day-a- 
week,  40,000  circulation  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  the  western  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles. 
In  addition,  the  daily’s  plant  prints  ten 
weekly  newspapers  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  140,000. 

The  Evening  Outlook  began  using  pho¬ 
tocomposition  equipment  for  pi’oduction  of 
its  display  advertising  in  1963.  Because  of 
savings  the  newspaper’s  management 
wanted  to  convert  its  entire  newspaper 
production  system  to  photocomposition. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  manufacturer  of  Let¬ 
terflex,  conducted  a  detailed  economic  an¬ 
alysis  for  the  newspaper,  and  other 
platemaking  systems  were  studied.  The 
Letterflex  system  was  selected. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Evening 
Outlook  ordered  additional  photocomposi¬ 
tion  and  camera  equipment  to  produce  the 
entire  newspaper  in  cold-type.  At  the 
same  time,  two  Letterflex  I  platemaking 
systems  were  ordei’ed.  For  a  month  before 
the  July  conversion  date,  Grace  represen¬ 
tatives  trained  the  Evening  Outlook  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  new  system.  To  afford  everyone 
the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
the  new  system,  numerous  Letterflex 
plates  were  produced  and  used  daily. 

By  the  end  of  ’71  Evening  Outlook  man¬ 
agement  plans  to  combine  production  fa¬ 
cilities  from  three  separate  buildings  into 
one  totally  new  plant  layout.  One  floor 
will  house  the  photocomposition  equip¬ 
ment,  roll-fed  cameras,  automatic  pro¬ 
cessors  and  platemaking  system  in  a 
clean,  quiet  environment. 

A  new  newsprint  sales  company  in  the 
United  States,  Abitibi  Newsprint  Cor¬ 
poration,  based  at  Birmingham,  Mich., 
will  replace  Abitibi  Sales  Co.  Ltd.,  Clar¬ 
endon  Paper  Sales  Co.  and  Abitibi  Papers 
Inc.  L.  E.  Mansfield  Jr.  is  president  and 
R.  G.  McHugh,  executive  vicepresident. 


NEWSPAPER  INSTALLATION 

Specialists 

OfFset 

Letterpress 

Magazine 

Rotogravure 

GEORGE  R.  HALL.  INC. 

771  Sharon  Drive,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44145 
Phone:  216  835-0700 


Goss  handles  Ferag 
mailroom  equipment 

The  Goss  division  of  MGl)  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems,  North  Ameiican  Rockwell,  has  en¬ 
tered  into  an  agreement  for  the  marketing 
rights  of  the  complete  line  of  Ferag 
(Switzerland)  newspaper  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment,  it  was  announced  by  Karl  Hoe- 
necke,  Goss  president. 

Through  the  agreement,  Goss,  a  Chica¬ 
go-based  manufacturer  of  printing 
presses,  will  provide  the  layout,  engineer¬ 
ing,  installation  and  service  of  Ferag  pro¬ 
ducts  in  Noi’th  America. 

“This  agreement  is  in  response  to  our 


customers’  request  that  Goss,  as  a  leader 
in  the  graphic  arts  industry,  becomes  in¬ 
volved  in  the  total  production  system  of 
the  newspaper  plant,”  Hoenecke  said. 

Harry  Andree,  responsible  for  Goss 
sales  in  the  Noi’thwest,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  mailroom  systems  manager  for  Goss. 
He  will  relocate  to  the  Goss  headquartei’S 
in  Chicago. 

Walter  Reist,  Ferag  president,  said, 
“We  have  recognized  the  requirements  of 
the  North  American  newspaper  markets 
for  some  time  and  have  striven  to  develop 
equipment  specially  suited  to  their  needs. 
This  opportunity  to  work  closely  with 
Goss  is  another  important  link  toward 
bringing  the  complete  systems  approach 
to  the  industry.” 


THE  RICHMOND  NEWS  LEADER 

THE  SUN 


Richmond 

LNAL 


aHif 

(The 

baEPEmEKT  Psess-Tbleoum 


THE  Journal- Gazette 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


Evening  JOURNAL 

The  Houston  Post 

Dallas  Pornino 

HJaco  ^ribunr-frcralA 

THE  PONTIAC  PRESS 


LE  DROIT 


^tnQston  BlRg-Stanbari) 

tlThP  iUorttittg  Nruts 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


When  you  can  cast  160  pigs/hour 
you  make  a  lot  of  friends. 

Is  Automold  for  your  paper,  too? 

Call  the  man  from  No-Jam. 
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With  new 
Micro-Metal  40, 
more  letterpress  papers 
can  now  shoot  for 
100%  cold  type! 

Micro-Metal  40,  the  new  thinner  gauge, 
cost  cutting  zinc  engravers’  metal,  is  right 
in  step  with  the  economies  of  cold  type 
plate  production. 

Micro-Metal  40  saves  you  about 
15%  in  metal  costs.  And  its  etching 
depth  of  only  .030  means  less  time  in 
the  bath,  more  plates  per  bath  and 
per  hour,  plus  lower  chemical  costs. 

Now  you  can  shoot  for  100%  cold 
type  and  simplify  and  speed-up  your 
entire  operation  from  copy  to  press. 

Cold  type  is  the  answer  to  meeting 
deadlines  at  less  cost.  Micro-Metal  40 
helps  it  pay  off. 


BALL  MEHAL  &  CHEMICAL 

DIVISION  OF  BALL  CORPORATION 

GREENEVILLE,  TENN.  37743 


Corpus  Christi  orders  first 
Ball  vertical  plate  etcher 


The  first  installation  of  Ball  Metal  & 
Chemical’s  new  Micro-Dyne  vertical  plate 
etcher  will  be  at  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller  and  Times  (combined  circu¬ 
lation  100,000).  The  new  etcher  sells  for 
$37,500  and  is  a  joint  development  of  Ball 
and  the  Tasope  Company. 

The  new  unit,  together  with  the  new 
Ball  Metal  &  Chemical  lock-up  saddle, 
will  permit  newspapers  to  move  100%  in¬ 
to  cold  type  and  to  print  dii-ect  economi¬ 
cally  from  zinc  originals.  The  vertical 
etcher  is  designed  for  integration  into  a 
complete  platemaking  system  using  Ball’s 
Micro-Metal  “30,”  or  simply  as  a  high 
speed  etcher  for  other  gauges  of  Micro- 
Metal. 

While  the  unit  employs  an  entirely  new 
concept,  it  requires  no  drastic  change  in 
jiresent  platemaking  departments  and  al¬ 
lows  etching  equipment  now  in  use  to 
serve  as  back-up  equipment. 

Operation  of  the  Micro-Dyne  vertical 
plate  etcher  was  teimed  “relatively  sim¬ 
ple.”  Two  plates  are  placed  on  loading 
arms  outside  of  the  actual  etching  cham¬ 
ber.  From  that  point,  the  process  is  auto¬ 
matic.  Plates  move  into  a  400  liter  bath 
where  specially  designed  rotating  cylin¬ 
ders  subject  the  plates  to  a  continuous  vol¬ 


ume  of  etchant.  This  new  process  achieves 
ech  lates  of  .015”  per  minute  with  nor¬ 
mal  acid  percentages.  The  cylinder  dif¬ 
fusion  principle  eliminates  the  need  for 
frequent  speed  adjustments. 

The  plates  then  move  automatically  into 
a  vertical  w’ash  chamber  whei’e  they  are 
cleaned  and  dried  in  seconds.  A  second 
pair  of  plates  can  be  loaded  into  the  etch¬ 
er  while  the  first  pair  is  being  washed. 
Door  interlocks  prevent  etching  cylinders 
from  operating  while  loading  doors  are 
open. 

The  vertical  concept  enables  the  etching 
tank  to  be  totally  encapsulated  while  the 
outer  shell  provides  a  ducting  system  to 
draft  air  completely  around  the  machine. 
A  unique  fume  evacuation  system  virtual¬ 
ly  eliminates  all  objectionable  odors.  Ade¬ 
quate  refrigeration  and  heat  are  a  part  of 
the  new  i)rocess. 

The  construction  is  all  stainless  steel.  A 
free-standing  console  is  the  operating  sta¬ 
tion. 

The  designer  and  builder  of  the  Micro- 
Dyne  vertical  plate  etcher,  the  Tasope 
Company,  has  included  other  innovations 
including  an  over-sized  drain  and  inlets 
which  make  it  possible  to  change  the  bath 
in  six  and  a  half  minutes. 


NEW  BALL  Micro-Dyne  etcher  was  a  joint  de¬ 
velopment  of  Ball  and  the  Tasope  Company. 


Vacation  notebook 

“Paris  Notebook”  is  the  title  of  a 
32-page  booklet  published  by  the  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  and  written  by 
the  newspaper’s  managing  editor,  Ernest 
Gueymard.  The  series  of  articles,  pub¬ 
lished  last  April  and  May,  for  the  most 
l)art  linked  French  Louisiana  to  the  moth¬ 
er  country.  The  articles  were  written 
while  Gueymard  was  on  a  two-month  com¬ 
bined  vacation  and  writing  assignment. 


THE  OLDEST  HEWSFAFEH IH  THE  WEST... 
In  a  New  Plant 


When  the  Arkansas  Gazette  started  publishing  in 
1819,  it  became  the  first  newspaper. west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Today,  the  newspaper  is  expanding  into  a  new 
60,500  sq.  ft.  printing  plant.  f 

We,  as  specialists  in  the  engineering  of  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing  facilities,  are  proud  to  have  been 
the  engineers  on  this  project. 


AYAIISJ 
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Southeast  Tower,  Prudential  Center.  Boston.  Mass  02199 
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STRAIGHT  MATTER 

Errors? ..  It’s  ‘their’  problem! 


By  Floyd  H.  Main 

Retuming  to  the  composing  room  floor 
as  a  jouiTieyman  after  a  15-year  teiTn  in 
management  can  be  quite  a  learning  ex¬ 
perience,  as  our  educators  are  wont  to 
say.  It  is  hardly  an  occasion  which  calls 
for  a  demonstration  of  unrestrained  joy, 
hut  it  can  he  used  to  gain  new  insights 
into  the  operations  which  are  not  easily 
visible  from  above. 

The  first  reaction  to  a  working  visit  to 
nine  diffeient  major  new’spaper  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  seems  much  like  returning  to 
the  old  home  town;  a  few  new  store 
fronts,  hut  pretty  much  the  same.  In 
many  ways,  photocomp  doesn’t  seem  a 
great  change.  Sure,  it’s  cleaner  and  sim¬ 
pler’  in  some  ways  but  the  functions  all 
r’emain. 

Far  more  impressive  than  the  obvious 
mechanical  changes  are  the  affects  of 
these  changes  on  the  attitudes  and  pro- 
cedur-es  in  the  room.  The  existence  of 
these  may  be  perceived  from  above  but 
(at  least  by  this  writer,  while  in  man¬ 
agement)  the  significance  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  appreciated. 

Exploration  of  these  changes  might  he 
of  value  even  to  those  who  appear  to 
have  despaired  of  improving  their  exist¬ 
ing  hot-metal  operations  and  are  await¬ 
ing  the  imminent  introduction  of  the  new 
processes  which  ar’e  going  to  solve  all  the 
jrr’oblems — since  it  is  likely  that  some  of 
the  existing  pr-oblems  will  be  magnified 
with  these  new’  processes. 

Some  of  the  more  important  problem- 
causing  differences  between  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  operations  of  today  and  those 
of  typical  metropolitan  newspapers  of  20 
years  ago: 

(1)  The  decreasing  homogeneity  of  the 
work  force,  in  background,  skills  and  sex. 
This,  with  other  changes,  has  drastically 
changed  feedback,  attitudes  and  corrective 
action  in  the  composing  room  and  de¬ 
mands  changes  in  training  and  supervi¬ 
sion  which  do  not  appear  to  be  fully  ap¬ 
preciated. 

(2)  The  diffusion  of  responsibility. 
Twenty  years  ago,  three  or  four  super¬ 
visors  could  adequately  supervise  a  shift 
in  all  but  the  largest  composing  rooms, 
and  their  responsibilities  were  reasonably 
clear-cut.  This  is  no  longer  true,  and  it 
shows,  especially  in  the  tape  operations 
area. 

(3)  The  increased  number  of  work 
“hubs,”  or  centers  of  activity,  substan¬ 
tially  increasing  the  problems  of  work 
flow  and  creating  new  problems  of  super¬ 
vision. 

(4)  The  surprising  increase  in  materi¬ 
als  handling  in  spite  of  the  proliferation 
of  conveyors  in  the  past  decade. 

(5)  The  horrendous  deterioration  in  the 


Floyd  Main  has  good  credentials  as  an 
expert  observer  and  commentator  on 
newspaper  production  systems.  He 
learned  printing  in  his  father’s  Texas 
newspaper  shop;  served  in  top  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Newsday;  has  been  a  journeyman  printer 
on  newspapers  in  Seattle,  Denver,  Salt 
Lake  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Wa.shing- 
ton  and  Rochester,  He  is  engaged  in  spe¬ 
cial  surveys  for  other  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  he  will  be  writing  for  E&P’s 
Plant-Equipment  section  each  month. 


quality  of  the  original  hot-metal  type¬ 
setting  on  tape-operated  equipment — and, 
even  more  disconcerting,  the  seeming  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  it  as  inevitable, 

(6)  A  substantial  change  in  attitude, 
expressed  or  implied,  as  more  and  more 
of  the  equipment  and  .systems  decisions 
have  necessarily  moved  out  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  with  consequent  loss  of  com¬ 
posing  room  as.sociation  with  them  and 
responsibility  for  their  success. 

A  small  example  of  unnecessary  waste 
might  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  illustrate 
the  workings  of  several  of  the  above  prob¬ 
lems.  Apparently  virtually  everyone 
enamored  of  the  no-spaceband  fad  is  us¬ 
ing.  for  classified,  minimum  spacing  of 
.020"  in  the  original  typesetting  and 
struggling  to  correct  the  errors  on  man¬ 
ual  machines  with  .037"  minimum  spac¬ 
ing,  which  not  only  necessitates  costly 
unnecessary  time  spent  in  corrections  but 
also  increases  the  errors  in  the  printed 
page. 

That  this  is  not  recognized  and  cor¬ 
rected  would  appear  to  be  due  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  factors  listed  above.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  generally  considered  to  be  im¬ 
posed  from  above  and  alien  to  normal 
procedures.  There  is  a  feeling  that  “they” 
decided  on  tape,  “they”  decided  on  no 
spacebands,  and  it  is  “their”  problem. 

The  diffusion  of  responsibility  and  the 
change  in  the  homogeneity  of  the  work 
force  also  appear  to  contribute  to  the 
failure  to  correct  this,  as  they  also  con¬ 
tribute  the  overall  problem  of  dirty  type¬ 
setting.  Errors  under  a  manual  operation 
were  the  responsibility  of  either  the  op¬ 
erator  or  the  machine,  and  the  foreman 
could  easily  detect  where  the  fault  lay. 
Now  the  en’or  may  be  the  fault  of  the 
system,  the  perforator  operator,  the 
transmitting  device,  the  computer,  the 
reperforating  device,  the  operating  unit, 
the  linecasting  machine  or  the  monitor. 
With  so  many  potential  sources  of  error, 
no  one  seems  to  feel  conceded  with  any 
but  the  more  ghastly  proofs. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  existed  an  au¬ 
tomatic  feedback  system  which  took  care 
of  the  problem,  but  the  diffusion  and  the 
change  in  the  work  force  have  eliminated 
this.  Traditionally,  when  newspapers 


could  operate  with  a  single  ring  operator, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  correct  a  fellow 
worker  who  was  causing  him  additional 
work. 

Now,  there  is  both  a  mental  and,  gen¬ 
erally,  a  physical  wall  between  the  tape 
pei’foiating  area  and  the  correction  area. 
A  high  percentage  of  those  perforating 
tape  have  a  typing  rather  than  a  print¬ 
ing  background  and  a  high  percentage 
are  female.  A  ring  operator,  or  proof¬ 
reader,  is  far  less  likely  to  enter  a  sep¬ 
arate  room  to  connect  a  stranger,  espe¬ 
cially  when  in  many  instances  he  cannot 
be  sure  that  it  was  the  perforator  op¬ 
erator  who  was  at  fault. 

Finally,  the  incentive  for  the  individual 
to  feed  back  the  information  has  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
single  ring  operator.  Previously,  excessive 
errors  meant  more  u'ork  for  this  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  hence,  instant  feedback.  Now, 
with  a  half  dozen  ring  operators  working 
steadily,  the  unnecessary  errors  do  not 
increase  the  work  load  of  any  individual; 
they  increase  the  number  of  shifts  of 
work.  And  if  “they”  want  to  increase  the 
number  of  jobs,  who’s  going  to  argue 
with  them? 

• 

Superior  Telegram 
builds  offset  plant 

Publication  of  the  Snperior  (Wis.) 
Ei-eniiig  Telegram  will  take  place  in  new 
quarters  and  under  a  completely  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  production  after  January  1,  it  was 
announced  by  Mrs.  Morgan  Murphy,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

After  that  date,  the  Telegram  will  move 
from  its  present  location  at  1225  Tower 
Ave.  to  the  building  formerly  occupied  by 
Jensen  Motors  at  122G  Ogden  Ave.  The 
structure  will  be  remodeled  throughout  to 
provide  space  for  all  departments  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  new  method  of  production  will 
eliminate  the  conventional  hot  metal,  let¬ 
terpress  process,  replacing  it  with  cold 
type,  electronic  composition  and  offset 
press  printing.  New  equipment  includes  a 
Goss  Urbanite  press  wdth  full  color  facili¬ 
ties. 

The  front  portion  of  the  building  will  be 
allocated  to  the  business  office,  circula¬ 
tion,  classified  advertising,  display  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  offices,  while  the  rear 
half  of  the  building  will  be  remodeled  to 
accommodate  a  photo-composition  room, 
camera  and  plate-piocessing  depaitment, 
press  room,  mailing  room  and  newsprint 
storage.  A  mezzanine  area  across  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  building  will  be  converted  into 
executive  offices. 

A  14,000  square-foot  parking  lot  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  building  and  fronting  on  Ogden 
Avenue  will  be  available  for  employe  and 
customer  parking. 
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Composing  in  Utica 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


The  saddle  will  require  use  of  a  pin- 
repister  system  and  the  zinc  plate  will  be 
criirped  and  punched  for  mounting  on  the 
saddle.  It’s  similar  to  the  system  used  with 
off3*it  plates. 

In  the  camera  room  the  Observer- 
Dispatch  installed  a  Chemco  Marathon 
roll  film  camera  equipped  with  an  automa¬ 
tic  transport  system  which  carries  film 
from  the  camera  into  a  Log-E  film  proc¬ 
essor.  The  old  Model  F  has  been  assigned 
a  backup  position. 

A  note  about  the  camera.  It’s  been 
equipped  with  a  process  reduction  lens 
manufactured  by  CK  Optical  Co.,  Inc., 
This  anamorphic  lens  will  shrink  the 
width  of  negatives  from  14iSths  down  to 
13}2ths  at  7 Vi  percent  reduction. 

In  the  pressroom  the  Utica  papers  look 
for  savings  on  newsprint  consumption  by 
reducing  the  width  of  the  web  from  60 
inches  to  58  inches. 

In  the  engraving  room  they  will  have 
Ball  Metal’s  new  Micro-Metal  Plate  Proc¬ 
essor. 

To  top  it  all  off,  and  “to  keep  abreast  of 
ecology,’’  Linden  said,  there  is  a  Ball  Met¬ 
al  pollution  control  system  for  treating 
wastes  from  etching  machines. 

He  described  the  workings  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  “All  exhausted  baths  from  our 
etching  machines  are  dumped  into  this 
system.  First,  the  organic  oils  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  exhausted  baths  into  a 
disposable  container.  Secondly  the  nitric 
acid  is  neutralized  with  liquid  sodium  hy¬ 
droxide  (50  percent  concentration).  The 
liquid  caustic  is  automatically  metered 
into  the  neutralizing  tank  by  an  electronic 
probe  which  reads  the  pH  value.  The  mix 
tank  (neutralizing)  is  constantly  being 
agitated,  which  causes  the  zinc  salts  to  be 
kept  in  suspension.  These  are  precipitated 
out  of  this  tank  as  a  hydroxide.  The  waste 
overflows  into  bag  filtering  units.  This 
sludge  (zinc  hydroxide)  is  then  disposed 
of  and  the  effluent  is  fed  through  a  final 
probe  then  into  a  drain.  This  water  has  a 
pH  reading  of  7.9  to  8.3.’’ 

Linden  said  the  water  was  pure  enough 
to  drink  and  to  prove  it,  a  Ball  Metal 
representative  drank  some. 


Offset  in  Scotland 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


III  counter- stackers.  The  standard  bun¬ 
dles,  comprising  alternately  reversed 
quires  of  25,  move  along  driven-roller 
Sovex  conveyors  and  are  routed  to  any  of 
the  three  tying  lines  by  a  multi-way 
diverter  operated  by  push-buttons  at  a 
console  positioned  in  the  centre  of  the 
department.  Small  bundles  are  tied  by  five 
single  Pakseal  Newstyers,  and  standards 
by  double  tyers.  At  the  wlndowboard, 
telescopic  belt  conveyors  feed  the  tied 
bundles  direct  to  the  interior  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  vans. 

We  are  passing  through  a  methodical 
phase  of  standai'dization  of  bundles.  The 
Daily  Recoi*d  and  Sunday  Mail  share  with 
other  Scottish  newspapers  the  problem  of 


NEW  VERSION  of  Saxmayer  Model  SRB  twine 
tying  system  for  mail  rooms  of  newspapers  fea¬ 
tures  an  improved  bundle  compression  device 
and  completely  paneled  styling  to  conform  with 
federal  safety  regulations.  Bundles  are  hand-fed 
into  tying  position.  The  operator  then  presses  a 
palm-button  valve,  and  the  bundle  is  compressed 
and  tied  in  less  than  two  seconds.  The  bundle 
can  be  tied  a  second  time,  or  cross-tied,  by  re¬ 
peating  the  cycle.  The  machine  ties  a  non-slip 
bow  knot  with  biodegradeable  sisal  or  polypropy¬ 
lene  twine  without  using  metallic  clips. 


a  far-flung  distribution  area  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  sparsely  populated. 

We  have  yet  to  wage  real  w'ar  on  waste 
.  .  .  We  have  many  operational  problems, 
particularly  in  the  pressroom,  still  to 
solve.  We  began  printing  color  three 
months  after  changing  to  web-offset  and 
on  November  15th  we  begin  printing 
R.O.P.  full-color  advertising.  It  has  not 
been  a  task  for  the  fainthearted,  nor  one 
for  the  foolhardy. 

Anderston  Quay  contains  more  than  the 
world’s  biggest  offset  newspaper  plant.  If 
successful,  it  is  a  signpost  to  the  future 
development  of  large  newspapers  every¬ 
where.  In  Scotland,  we  want  to  say  that 
we  pointed  the  right  way. 

Franco  regime  closes 
newspaper  in  Madrid 

Madrid,  a  liberal  daily  newspaper  with 
70,000  circulation  in  Spain’s  capital  city, 
has  been  closed  by  order  of  the  Franco 
government,  following  a  dispute  with  its 
owner,  Rafael  Calvo  Serer,  over  the  right 
to  criticize  the  regime. 

Calvo,  who  is  a  pi*ofessor  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Madrid,  went  to  Par¬ 
is  to  escape  arrest.  He  said  he  planned  to 
go  to  Cologne,  West  Gemiany,  to  write  a 
book  about  Spain  and  the  values  of  free¬ 
dom. 

Last  month  Madrid  published  part  of 
an  editorial  in  which  Calvo  demanded  in¬ 
dependent  decision-making  power  in  its 
journalistic  standards.  The  government 
seized  the  paper  before  it  could  publish 
the  second  half  of  the  editorial. 


Weekly  founders 
hand  it  over  for 
^public  service’ 

Tw'o  Vietnam  war  veterans  who  found¬ 
ed  the  weekly  Times-Eagle  at  Wheeler, 
Oregon,  less  than  a  year  ago  have  begun 
legal  processes  to  make  their  publication  a 
“nonprofit  public  newspaper’’  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  Tillamook  County. 

Copublisher  Bob  Need  said  he  and  his 
partner,  David  Lardy,  a  full-time  county 
employe,  did  not  start  the  publication  as  a 
profit-making  venture,  but  rather  as  a 
medium  for  printing  all  sides  of  county 
issues  and  goals  for  the  edification  of  res¬ 
idents  and  to  support  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  public  education  and  recreation  in 
the  area. 

Need  said  Tillamook  County  was  in 
need  of  an  editorial  voice  and  so  he  and 
Lardy  started  the  weekly  as  a  public  ser¬ 
vice  organ.  Because  Lardy  is  a  county 
employe  and  there  have  been  hints  of  a 
conflict  of  interest,  the  two  decided  to  neu¬ 
tralize  such  thinking  by  going  nonprofit. 

Portland  attorney  B.  B.  Bourneff  said 
he  has  been  asked  to  dissolve  the  partner¬ 
ship  and  explore  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
incorporate  the  Times-Eagle  as  a  non¬ 
profit  public  service  newspaper.  The  pa¬ 
per  repoitedly  has  a  paid  circulation  of 
more  than  3,000.  Most  of  its  staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  volunteers  and  some  of  them  are 
employed  at  other  jobs. 

• 

Supervisors  graduate 
from  training  course 

Forty-five  department  heads  and  super¬ 
visors  at  the  Cincmnati  Post  and  Times 
Star  have  received  certificates  as  “gradu¬ 
ates”  of  a  new  in-plant  training  program 
developed  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Two  10-week  sessions — two  hours  a 
week — were  conducted  by  Tom  Conlon, 
personnel  and  labor  relations  manager  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper.  The  cer¬ 
tificates  were  presented  by  Walter 
Friedenberg,  editor,  and  Joseph  R. 
Williams,  business  manager. 

The  Post  and  Times  Star  is  the  second 
newspaper  to  use  the  program  entitled 
“Leadership  and  Communication:  Manag¬ 
erial  Skills  Program.” 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to 
increase  the  understanding  of  leadership, 
to  analyze  some  key  communication  con¬ 
cepts  and  develop  communication  skills 
and  to  apply  communication  and  leader¬ 
ship  skills  to  improving  work. 

The  program  consists  of  oral  presenta¬ 
tions,  printed  manuals  for  the  partici¬ 
pants  and  visual  aids.  The  sessions  in¬ 
clude  presentation,  pai’ticipation  and  the 
practice  of  managerial  skills.  This  format 
embodies  gi'oup  discussions,  question  and 
answer  sessions  and  the  use  of  case  histo¬ 
ries  in  which  the  participants  take  roles 
in  working  situations. 
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You  can’t  pick  a  prizewinner 
until  you  read  the  negative 


Dan  Farrell,  New  York  News  photogra¬ 
pher,  knew  he  had  “a  sure  thing”  in  the 
Belmont  Stakes  race  at  Belmont  Park  last 
June.  But  it  wasn’t  “official”  until  the 
darkroom  lab  men  read  his  negative. 

“Take  extra  care  in  developing  my  film 
and  take  a  good  look  at  the  negative,” 
Dan  had  pleaded  with  the  News  techni¬ 
cians. 

News  picture  editors  were  ecstatic  when 
they  saw  the  print  and  they  captioned  it 
“Crucial  Moment  in  the  Belmont.”  Dan’s 
camera,  planted  beneath  the  rail  at  the 
head  of  the  stretch,  had  caught  the  pre¬ 
cise  second  when  Jockey  Walter  Blum 
dropped  his  whip  and  had  to  hand-ride 
Pass  Catcher  to  victory  over  the  favored 
Canoneix)  II. 

Dan  was  no  less  elated  when  Alfred  G. 
Vanderbilt,  president  of  the  New  York 
Racing  Association,  gave  him  a  check  for 
$250  as  the  winner  of  the  11th  annual 
NYRA  Photojournalism  Awards  Competi¬ 
tion.  At  the  ceremony  in  Vanderbilt’s 
office  at  Aqueduct  Race  Track  on  Satur¬ 
day,  December  4,  Fari'ell  was  hailed  as  a 
four-time  winner  of  the  first  prize  (1967, 
1968,  1969  and  1971). 

30  feet  from  track 

Did  he  ever  feel  he  was  taking  chances 
by  photographing  the  horse  races?  No, 
said  Danny,  explaining  how  he  operated 
his  camera  at  long-range,  with  a  shutter 
cord  30  feet  long.  He’s  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  thundering  colts  and  fillies. 

“But,”  he  reflected,  “betting  on  the 
horses  is  something  else  again.  “There’s 
always  a  chance  I’ll  lose  .  .  ,  and  I  usually 
do.” 

He  pocketed  the  check  for  deposit  later 
in  the  Daniel  B.  Farrell  savings  account 
and  said  he’d  splurge  a  mei-e  $2  bill  on 
the  Press  Photographers’  special  race. 

Dan  said  he  had  a  hunch  that  some¬ 
thing  spectacular  might  happen  as  the 
Belmont  horses  turned  into  the  stretch 
and  that’s  why  he  chose  to  station  himself 
at  the  quarter  pole.  After  they  passed  the 
spot,  Dan  saw  Blum’s  whip  on  the  track. 
He  retrieved  it  and  gave  it  to  the  racing 
judges. 

“Then,”  Dan  said,  “I  realized  that  I 
must  have  caught  the  scene  in  my  film,  so 
I  called  the  darkroom  right  away  and 
urged  them  to  read  the  negatives  closely.” 

A  horse  and  a  pigeon 

“Reading  the  negative”  results  in  many 
extraordinary  pictures,  especially  in 
sports  action,  Dan  agreed  with  Bob  Cogli- 
anese,  an  NYRA  track  photographer,  who 
had  just  clicked  big  with  newspapers  and 
picture  services.  A  shot  he  had  made — one 
of  thousands  showing  the  finish  of  a  non¬ 
feature  race — ^was  just  another  racing 
picture  until  he  “read  the  negative”  and 
discovered  an  interesting  coincidence.  A 
pigeon  from  the  infield  was  flying  right 
over  the  horse  finishing  first  in  the  race. 

Cropped  to  show  only  the  bird  racing 
the  horse,  the  picture  was  serviced  by 
Louis  Weintraub,  the  NYRA  photo  consul¬ 


tant,  and  it  gave  caption  writers  a  field 
day. 

Bob  Coglianese,  incidentally,  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  press  association  assign¬ 
ment  editors  and  New  York  area  newspa¬ 
per  picture  editors  have  been  able  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  expensive  practice  of  sending  men 
to  the  track  almost  ever>'  day  to  get  a 
racing  shot.  Bob’s  pictures  fi-equently 
make  the  sports  pages  and  the  New  York 
Times  gives  him  a  personal  byline  along 
with  NYRA. 

For  classic  races  like  the  Belmont,  of 
course,  there’s  always  a  large  contingent 
of  press  photographers  on  hand.  UPI 
bi-ought  in  Peter  Cosgrove  from  the  Tren¬ 
ton  bui-eau  to  augment  its  staff  and  he 
walked  off  with  a  $100  third  prize  in  the 
NYRA  contest  for  a  picture  showing  Pass 
Catcher  sporting  what  appeared  to  be  a 
big  grin  after  his  upset  victory. 

Second  prize  of  $150  went  to  David 
Pickoff  of  the  AP  for  a  picture  showing 
Hoist  the  Flag  on  the  operating  table 
after  suffering  a  leg  injury. 

Honorable  mentions  went  to  Bill 
Meurer  and  John  Duprey  of  the  New 
York  News  and  Jeri-y  Soloway  of  UPI. 

Besides  handing  out  the  awards,  Vand¬ 
erbilt  took  occasion  to  note  that  he  had 
helped  to  found  the  New  York  Turf  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  30  years  ago. 
Among  those  who  received  special  mention 
were  Richard  Sarno,  former  director  of 
photography  for  Hearst  Newspapers; 
Sam  Andre  of  Conde-Nast  publications, 
and  Mike  Sirico,  who  headed  Sirico  Photos 
at  the  New  York  tracks  until  his  recent 
retirement.  Mike’s  nephew.  Bob  Cogli¬ 
anese,  carries  on  for  him. 


.•5 


FEATURE  EVENT? — Not  exactly,  but  this  lucky 
shot  by  Bob  Coglianese,  official  race  track  pho¬ 
tographer,  was  featured  in  newspaper  sports 
pages  all  over  the  country.  The  horse  was  Lami¬ 
nate,  the  jockey  is  Eddie  Belmonte,  and  the  bird 
is  a  typical  Aqueduct  pigeon. 


Emmins  McCord  dies 

Emmins  McCord  Sr.,  59,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  died  December  4.  He  underwent 
open  heart  surgery  recently.  With  the 
newspaper  since  1931,  he  was  a  director 
of  Carter  Publications. 


IN  THE  MONEY — Dan  Farrell,  left,  holds  his 
certificate  (and  a  check  for  $150)  while  Al¬ 
fred  G.  Vanderbilt  shows  his  first  prize  picture 
(jockey  Walter  Blum  losing  his  whip  in  the  Bel¬ 
mont)  in  New  York  Racing  Association  com¬ 
petition. 

Urban  journalism 
students  selected 

Eleven  persons  have  been  selected  as 
Urban  Journalism  Fellows  for  1972  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  They  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  six-months  program,  January  3 
through  June  10,  sponsored  by  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  Center  for  Policy  Study.  They  are: 

Leonard  B.  Aronson,  31,  reporter  for 
Chicago  Today. 

Robet  B.  Bomboy,  30,  assistant  Sunday 
editor  for  The  Scrantonian,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Marsha  Canfield,  31,  reporter  for  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Herbert  S.  Cook  Jr.,  29,  reporter  for  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch. 

Robert  D.  Greenlee,  31,  reporter  for  the 
New  Haveyi  (Conn.)  Register. 

Abby  S.  Kaighin,  25,  reporter  for  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Times. 

Karl  Nurse,  26,  assistant  director/asso¬ 
ciate  producer  for  WBZ-tv,  Boston. 

Ford  Rowan,  28,  White  House  corre¬ 
spondent  for  WTOP,  Washington,  D.C. 

David  V.  N.  Taylor,  26,  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Globe. 

Calvin  E.  Wasson,  26,  reporter  for 
KAIT-tv,  Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 

Pedro  A.  Chanco  III,  21,  reporter  for 
ABS-CBN  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
Quezon  City,  The  Philippines. 


Award  to  N.Y.  Times 

The  New  York  Times  will  receive  the 
1971  John  Peter  Zenger  Award  for  pub¬ 
lishing  and  bringing  attention  to  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers.  This  is  the  first  time  in  18 
years  that  the  award  given  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  has  been  won  by  an  orga¬ 
nization  rather  than  an  individual.  A.  M. 
Rosenthal,  Times  managing  editor,  will 
accept  the  award  January  14  in  Scottsdale 
at  an  Arizona  Newspapers  Association 
meeting. 
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Nikonbs  weather 

Who  in  his  right  mind  would  take  a  camera  out  on  a  day  like  this! 
Unless  you  re  a  pro,  and  your  assignment  doesn't  allow  for  a  rain- 
check.  So  you  grab  the  one  camera  that  takes  the  worst  of  the 
elements  in  its  stride 

Nikonos  II  The  all-weather  35  by  Nikon.  , 

Designed  for  underwater  use,  Nikonos  II  is  waterproof,  dustproof, 
resists  mildew  and  fungus  — even  radioactive  dust.  It  has  been 
dropped  in  snow,  sand  and  mud,  dunked  in  arctic  seas  and  tropical 
rice  paddies  — and  has  come  up  shooting  every  time.  To  clean  it, 
you  simply  rinse  it  under  a  faucet. 

Yet,  Nikonos  II  is  as  compact  and  fast-handling  as  any  fine  35,  and 
more  versatile  than  you  d  imagine.  Shutter  speeds  range  from  1/30th 
second  to  l/SOOth  plus  B,  with  X  and  FP  synch  The  advance  lever 
also  serves  for  releasing  the  shutter.  In  fact,  you  can  make  all 
settings  and  adjustments  with  gloves  on. 

Furthermore,  Nikonos  II  accepts  interchangeable  Nikkor  lenses: 
i5mm  f2.5,  80mm  f4  and  underwater  28mm  f3.5.  Accessories  include 
close-up  outfit,  flash  unit  action  viewfinders,  lens  hocxfs,  filters,  etc 
Why  risk  your  regular  equipment  when  the  going  gets  rough. 
Take  the  Nikonos  II  and  be  sure  you  II  come  back  with  the  picture  — 
and  with  your  camera  intact' 

Price  15  $195  with  35mm  f2  5  lens  See  your 
Nikon  dealer,  or  write  for  details,  Nikon 
Inc  ,  Carden  City,  N  Y  11530.  Subsidiary  of 
Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 

(In  Canada  Anglophoto  Ltd  ,  PQ  )jfi^5 

NIKONOS  II 


TALKING  TYPOGRAPHICALLY 
By  Edmund  G  Arnold 

There  are  occasions  when  an  editor  tries  to  mute  the 
typographic  tone  of  a  page.  There  are  other  times  when  he 
must  carry  a  long  story  with  a  headline  smaller  than  cus¬ 
tomary. 

In  both  instances  the  “billboard  technique”  is  a  useful 
solution. 

The  billboard  is  simply  a  large  area  of  white  space  in 
which  is  centered  the  headline,  which  is  usually  not  a  very 
large  one.  Impact  is  gained  from  the  white  space  rather 
than  the  black  ink.  The  effect,  when  handled  correctly,  is 
one  of  elegance. 

Such  feeling  is  highly  appropriate  to  those  pages  which 
cover  what  we  often  call  “cultural  news”.  A  book  page  is 
typical  and  our  specimen  today  is  of  such  a  page  from  the 
Sunday  Press-Enterprise  at  Riverside,  California. 

The  morning  Enterprise  and  Evening  Press  are  sister 
dailies,  combining  on  Sunday.  They  feature  spritely  and 
crisp  typography. 

A  Spartan  Medium  face,  used  in  the  daily  women’s  section, 
is  used  on  the  book  page.  The  head  in  columns  3-4  of  this 
op  format  page  is  the  standard  head  style. 

An  area  two  columns  wide  and  3  inches  deep  is  the  bill¬ 
board.  The  byline,  in  14-point  Spartan  and  an  “identifica¬ 
tion  line”  in  12-point  Corona  Italic  are  set  flush  left  and 
2  picas  down  from  the  top  of  the  panel. 

The  headline  proper  is  36-point  Spartan,  centered.  Under 
it,  also  centered,  are  three  lines  of  12-point  Corona  Roman. 

If  you  are  going  to  use  the  billboard,  remember  that  it  is 
most  effective  when  the  panel  of  white  is  well  defined  by 
surrounding  body  type.  The  panel  for  the  LT.  CALLEY 
head  at  the  top  of  the  page  is  weakened  because  it  dilutes 
at  the  left  into  the  white  around  the  picture  in  columns  1-2. 
If  that  picture  were  aligned  at  the  right  with  the  edge  of 
column  2,  it  would  have  strengthened  the  page. 

When  you  are  designing  a  “free  page”,  one  not  strictly 
confined  to  conventional  columns,  be  sure  to  avoid  “trapped 
space”.  This  is  an  area  of  white  that  accidentally  accumu¬ 
lates  in  the  center  of  the  page.  The  white  alongside  the 
column  1-2  picture  isn’t  quite  trapped;  it  has  an  opening 
to  the  top  of  the  page.  But  it  almost  falls  into  the  unde¬ 
sirable  category. 

Trapped  space  is  like  a  hole  in  the  doughnut;  the  page 
seems  to  be  disintegrating  by  centrifugal  force. 

And  if  the  top  and  pic  in  the  lower  right  corner  had  run 
up  to  the  point  indicated  by  the  arrow  (that  I  have  drawn 
in),  it  would  have  better  framed  the  panel  to  its  left. 

If  the  whole  mass  had  just  been  pushed  up  an  inch  and 
a  half  and  the  lower  right  comer  left  blank,  it  wouldn’t 
have  weakened  the  page. 

Billboarded  heads  are  better  when  written  short;  The 


two  heads  at  the  top  of  the  page  are  more  attractive  than 
the  lower  one  for  that  reason. 

Pictures  should  always  face  into  the  page.  Again  the  top 
two  are  OK,  the  bottom  one  isn’t. 

And  then  note  that  each  picture  is — and  oh!  so  appro¬ 
priately! — identified  with  a  name  line. 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOMS: 

Depth  of  a  billboard  ought  to  be  about  three  times  as 
deep  as  that  of  the  headline  itself. 

Billboarded  heads  should  be  centered  and  light  in  weight. 

Avoid  trapped  space  in  free  pages. 

Leave  white  space  around  the  perimeter  of  a  free  page 
rather  than  within  it. 


Deaths 

Harry  Hames  Colborne,  50, 
advertising  director  of  the 
Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent 
and  the  Berkeley  (Calif.) 
Daily  Gazette;  November  22. 

*  *  * 

Leroy  L.  Beardsley,  86,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Arnett 
(Okla.)  Statesman  and  F organ 
(Okla.)  Eagle;  November  28. 

«  *  * 

Harry  Rogoff,  88,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Jewish  Daily  For¬ 
ward  from  1951  to  1964  and  a 
columnist  in  recent  years;  No¬ 
vember  30. 

*  *  * 

Frank  W.  Muskrat,  69,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Sun-Times  re¬ 
porter  and  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News; 
November  23. 


Jack  Stepler,  59,  assistant 
director  of  the  Canadian  wel¬ 
fare  department’s  information 
services  and  former  newspaper¬ 
man  ( Vancouver  Province, 
Southam  News  Service,  etc.) ; 
November  30. 

*  *  * 

F.  Tom  Humphrey,  75,  re¬ 
tired  (1961)  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  Portland;  former  editor  of 
the  Oregon  City  Enterprise; 
November  29. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Cuneo,  45,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times- 
News;  December  2. 

*  «  * 

Kay  Geiger  Finnetv,  27, 
women’s  editor  of  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review;  No¬ 
vember  19. 


John  B.  Mills,  58,  former 
United  Press  reporter  and  busi¬ 
ness  executive;  assistant  to 
Benson  Ford  at  Ford  Motor 
Co. ;  November  30. 

m  *  * 

CoiT  Olin  Colburn,  81,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  executive  at 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
November  28. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Wright,  68,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milford  (Mass.) 
Daily  News  since  1946;  Novem¬ 
ber  27. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Israel,  90,  a  former 
city  editor  and  sports  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  who 
retired  in  1946;  December  3. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Van  Deventer,  68,  a 
former  radio  newscaster  who 


originated  the  quiz  show.  Twen¬ 
ty  Questions;  recently  a  writer 
for  the  Petersburg  (Va.)  Prog¬ 
ress-Index;  December  2. 

*  *  * 

Angelo  Benedict  O’Dorisio, 
57,  chief  editorial  artist  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  Novem¬ 
ber  27. 

• 

Safety  lecturer  dies 

Insp.  Richard  H.  Mansfield, 
83,  a  retired  D.  C.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  police  officer  who  gave 
safety  chalk  talks  sponsored  by 
the  Washington  Star  for  27 
years,  died  November  30.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  a  year,  the 
inspector  reached  more  than 
90,000  children  with  his  chalk 
talks.  Before  1943  he  did  pen- 
and-ink  reminiscences  of  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  Sunday  Star  for 
20  years. 
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Mutt  and  Jeff  won’t  retire  at  64 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Most  cartoonists  are  ham 
actors  in  the  opinion  of  A1 
Smith. 

And  he  speaks  not  only  with 
the  authority  of  being  a  past 
president  of  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  and  a  veteran 
of  12  years  as  treasurer  of  the 
organization  but  from  nearly 
40  years  of  drawing  the  durable 
and  top-rated  “Mutt  and  Jeff” 
comic  strip. 

Al,  still  an  occasional  actor 
in  the  traditional  re-enactment 
of  the  night  the  NCS  was 
founded,  had  thought  of  a 
stage  career  early  on.  He  usu¬ 
ally  answered  that  proverbial 
“What  do  you  want  to  be  when 
you  grow  up?”  directed  at 
children  with,  “Well,  if  I  don’t 
get  married.  I’ll  be  an  actor.” 

“Mutt  and  Jeff”,  recognized 
as  the  first  six-day  comic  strip, 
began  64  years  ago  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  as  the 
brain  child  of  Bud  Fisher,  It 
has  been  a  chuckling  success 
from  the  first  day. 

Worked  with  Bud  Fisher 

Fisher  copyrighted  his  gold¬ 
mine  creation  early  in  the 
game.  He  died  in  1954  and  Al, 
who  had  been  his  assistant 
since  1932,  continued  doing  the 
strip  which  he  had  been  han¬ 
dling  for  the  most  part  during 
Fisher’s  final  years. 

In  the  beginning,  Augustus 
A.  Mutt  was  the  hero.  Mutt’s 
long-time  companion  Jeff  made 
his  bow  shortly,  and  by  1909, 
it  was  “Mutt  and  Jeff”,  a  team 
well  on  its  way  toward  making 
comics  history. 

Some  six  years  later  Fisher 
switched  from  Hearst  to  the 
Bell  Syndicate  (now  Bell-Mc- 
Clure)  where  the  strip  was  to 
remain  until  the  move  to  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Currently,  between  200 
and  225  papers  buy  the  feature, 
which  still  maintains  a  top  pop¬ 
ularity  rating.  McNaught  re¬ 
ported  signing  a  dozen  new  pa¬ 
pers  for  the  gag  comic  soon 
after  taking  it  on. 

Signing  the  new  McNaught 
contract  as  “contributors” 
were  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  the 
Countess  AEdita  de  Beaumont, 
Fisher’s  widow. 

Cat  in  the  bag 

“Cicero’s  Cat”  is  part  of  the 
Sunday  package.  Al,  who  has 
a  great  fondness  for  cats,  says 
the  feline  heroine  first  appeared 
in  his  early  office  panel,  “From 
Nine  to  Five.”  Up  in  Bomo- 
seen,  Vermont,  where  the 
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Smiths  now  spend  most  of  their 
time,  Al  is  apt  to  get  a  bit 
vague  about  the  household’s  cat 
population.  It  may  be  nine,  un¬ 
less  some  new  kittens  have  been 
given  away. 

“It’s  great  up  to  Christmas,” 
Al  observes  of  living  and  work¬ 
ing  in  Vermont,  but  adds  that 
after  that  the  winter  gets  too 
long  for  a  city-bom  cartoonist. 
One  daughter,  Dorothea  Dugan, 
is  general  manager  of  the  Al 
Smith  Feature  Service,  a  serv¬ 
ice  for  weekly  newspapers  with 
offices  in  Bomoseen.  It  offers 
Al’s  own  “Community  Capers”, 
“Life  in  the  Suburbs”,  “Rural 
Delivery”,  and  other  features. 

Of  his  years  with  Mutt  and 
Jeff  as  daily  companions,  Al 
finds  it  hard  to  believe  it’s  been 
that  long.  He  has  loved  every 
minute  at  the  drawing  board. 
His  devotion  to  drawing  was 
the  alternative  to  any  acting 
career  plans.  The  boy  in  the 
man  still  shines  through  when 
he  tells  how  as  a  child  color 
and  design  and  the  comics  fas¬ 
cinated  him.  Also,  the  Brooklyn- 
born  orphan  adored  a  drawing 
teacher  who  called  him  Al 
Smith  instead  of  Albert 
Schmidt. 

His  story  might  well  been 
that  of  a  juvenile  delinquent, 
Al  suggests.  But  it  was  Horatio 
Alger  instead :  A  shoe-shine  boy 
for  60f  a  week;  a  butcher  boy 
for  $1  a  week;  several  homes 
with  relatives;  the  “go  west” 
syndrome  which  got  him  only 
as  far  as  Manhattan,  where  he 
sold  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Sun  on  his  ambition  to  be  a 
cartoonist.  He  was  hired  as  a 
copy  boy.  A  year  or  so  later, 
he  tried  the  same  approach  at 
the  New  York  World.  Once 
more  he  was  hired  as  a  copy 
boy. 

The  copy  boy  eventually  got 
to  the  syndicate  department 
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where  he  originated  “From  ; 
Nine  to  Five.”  When  the  World 
folded.  Smith  was  out.  He  had 
done  some  emergency  drawings 
for  the  Fisher  strip,  and  it  was 
while  he  was  digging  New  Jer¬ 
sey  ditches  in  the  depression 
year  of  1932  that  his  wife  Erna 
roared  up  in  the  model  T  with 
great  news  that  he  had  been 
hired  as  Fisher’s  assistant. 

Jeff  is  his  favorite 

The  two  cartoonists  had  some 
stormy  times.  Al  quit  occasion¬ 
ally;  he  would  be  “fired”  one 
day,  greeted  as  though  nothing 
had  happened  the  next.  Al,  a 
mild-mannered  fellow  some¬ 
what  resembling  Mutt  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  says  he  has  always 
favored  little  Jeff.  Fisher’s  fa¬ 
vorite  was  Mutt. 

Al  does  “Mutt  and  Jeff”  by 
himself — with  some  help  in 
emergencies.  He  says  he  tried  a 
number  of  assistants,  but  tiny 
changes  that  crept  in  didn’t 
meet  with  his  approval. 

“Mutt  and  Jeff”  carries  the 
credit  “Created  by  Bud  Fish¬ 
er”,  together  with  the  copy¬ 
right  by  AEdita  S.  Beaumont 
and  Al  Smith’s  signature. 
“Cicero’s  Cat”  is  “By  Al 
Smith.” 

• 

Colleges  restricted 
on  athlete  publicity 

Restrictions  on  publicity  for 
high  school  athletes  who  sign 
up  to  attend  certain  colleges  or 
accept  athletic  grants  were 
adopted  recently  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation.  Violations  of  the  rules 
will  be  handled  by  the  infrac¬ 
tions  committee  but  there  are 
no  specified  penalties. 

One  rule  will  prohibit  coaches 
from  traveling  with  newsmen 
on  their  signing  dates  at  high 
schools.  Another  rule  frowns  on 
colleges  calling  news  confer¬ 
ences  where  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  can  witness  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  athletes. 

Member  institutions  will  be 
allowed  merely  to  distribute 
written  press  releases  to  their 
normal  media  outlets. 

• 

Mayor  bans  CATV 

Acting  under  a  new  state 
law,  Mayor  Frank  Freedman 
has  issued  an  order  banning 
cable  television  service  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  which  is 
served  by  four  tv  stations. 
CATV  competition  would  hurt 
them,  and  the  public  wouldn’t 
get  any  services  it  doesn’t  get 
now,  the  Mayor  said. 
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The  marketing  team  that  researches,  promotes 
and  sells  THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL-CONSTITU¬ 
TION  tells  how  they  take  advantage  of  Standard 
Rate’s  distinctive  service  by  applying  their  realistic 
philosophy  of  selling  by  helping  people  buy. 


Rood;  "I  have  always  been  impressed  by 
Standard  Rate’s  monthly  organization  of 
the  standard  elements  of  market  and  media 
information  that  everyone  needs  when  they 
set  out  to  assign  budget  money  to  markets 
and  to  compare  the  available  media.  There 
it  is  for  all  to  use.  No  matter  who  the 


agency  or  advertiser  executive  is,  whether  his  organization 
is  large  or  small,  they  all  have  access  to  the  same 
essential  elements  they  need  for  comparison —  the  same 
standard  input  of  market  and  media  information. 

“And  they  all  need  it;  the  marketing  sophisticate  in  a 
big-city  agency  or  the  one-man  shop  in  a  small  city.  They 
all  need  the  same  information  and  they  all  have  the  same 


convenient  access  to  the  information.” 

LaHatte:  "Once  they  have  used  the  basic 
market  data  to  decide  where  they’re  going 
to  spend  the  money  and  how  much  of  the 
money  will  be  spent  in  each  market,  then 
they  want  to  know  how  much  of  the  market 
can  be  delivered  by  THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL-CONSTITU¬ 
TION.  And  we  tell  them.  Thfs  completes  the  equation.” 


Stanford:  "One  important  thing  that  Ferg 
does  is  to  make  sure  our  research  tech¬ 
niques  and  our  presentations  of  research 
findings  conform  to  the  evaluative  criteria 
buyers  use  today.  For  example,  in  research¬ 
ing  readership  the  answers  to  the  broad 
question  ‘Who  reads  you?’,  has  given  way  to 
the  more  specific  and  current  query,  ‘Who 
read  you  yesterday?’  or  ‘Who  read  you  last 
Sunday?’  ” 

Rood:  "We  are  giving  them  answers  to  their 
marketing  problems  — their  problems  of 
communicating  effectively  with  desired  seg¬ 
ments  in  important  markets.  We’re  selling 
by  helping  them  buy.” 

Stanford:  "In  my  calls  on  advertisers  and 
agencies  I  find  that  they  are  aware  of  what 
we  are  doing  to  try  to  help  them  make  these 
decisions.” 


LaHatte:  “Well  SRDS  is  a  service  book,  so 
how  can  it  do  us  anything  but  good  if  we 
provide  additional  service  information?” 

Rood:  “Let’s  not  overlook  what  we  are  doing 
in  Standard  Rate’s  ‘Newspaper  Circulation 
Analysis’  edition.  I  think  it  is  a  medium’s 

job  to  accommodate  its  data  to  the  criteria 
of  the  advertiser  and  the  market  definitions 
of  the  advertiser.  Probably  no  two  adver¬ 
tisers  have  exactly  the  same  distribution 
pattern.  Some  will  want  our  metro  area  cov¬ 
erage  story,  but  others  will  be  helped  much 
more  by  our  information  in  the  ADI  pages 
of  NCA.  There  we  show  a  coverage  map  illustrating  both 
the  metro  and  the  ADI  county  coverage.” 

LaHatte:  "In  this  map  we  also  show  our  re¬ 
tail  trading  zone  which  goes  out  in  concen¬ 
tric  circles.  Then  we  chart  our  coverage  of 
the  Atlanta  ADI.  Here  too,  we  come  off 
smelling  like  a  rose  — or  should  I  say  a 
magnolia?” 


“Ulle’ue  got  to 
be  there  ^ 
at  the  buyers 
conuenience...” 


L.  to  R.:  Patricia  LaHatte,  Promotion  Manager,  THE  ATLANTA  JOUR¬ 
NAL-CONSTITUTION,  James  Stanford,  Asst.  Adv.  Director  &  Manager 
Gen.  Adv.,  and  Ferguson  Rood,  Director  of  Research  &  Marketing 


Stanford:  "The  strength  here  is  that  some 


one  else  has  defined  the  market  and  we 
show  our  coverage  of  the  market  they  de¬ 
fine.  Some  media  will  show  a  map  of  their 
coverage  and  then  try  to  make  out  that  this 
area  is  the  market,  whether  it  fits  a  stand¬ 
ard  definition  or  not.  We  don’t  have  to  do 


this. 


“I  believe  that  Standard  Rate  provides  an  excellent 
environment  for  the  presentation  of  our  market  growth  and 
market  coverage  story.  Because  of  the  buyers’  reliance  on 
Standard  Rate  for  factual  information,  I  feel  that  some  of 
the  believabilily  rubs  off  on  us. 


"Add  to  this  the  fact  that  we  are  giving  agency  people 
and  advertisers  useful  information  at  the  time  they  are 
making  decisions  and  it  seems  quite  obvious  that  our 
promotion  in  Standard  Rate  gains  two  big  advantages  that 
are  unique  to  a  respected  reference  source  like  SRDS.” 


Rood:  “To  me,  putting  a  message  in  Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  is  like  snapping  a  light  switch. 
There  it  is,  everywhere  it  is  wanted.  We 
know  that  media  buyers  all  over  will  see 
the  light  and  be  exposed  to  our  message 
everytime  they  turn  to  our  market." 


LaHatte:  “We  never  know  who’s  going  to 
have  need  for  the  information  in  that  ad  in 
Standard  Rate  and  we  surely  want  him  to 
have  it  when  he  needs  it.  We’ve  got  to  be 
there  at  the  buyer’s  convenience  and  we 
never  know  when  that’s  going  to  be." 


In  ra  you  are  there 

^  selling  by  helping  people  buy 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  III.  60076 


Preprinted  ad 
inserts  raise 
few  objections 

Newspaper  circulation  managers  have 
rated  the  reaction  of  readers  toward  pre¬ 
printed  inserts  appearing  in  their  papers. 

J.  R.  Hudson,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune 
and  Glenn  Roberts,  research  director, 
queried  every  circulation  manager  in  the 
Central  States  Region.  These  managers 
were  asked  to  rate  the  attitudes  of  read¬ 
ers,  carriers,  and  district  managers  in 
regard  to  advertising  inserts. 

Only  10  percent  thought  men  readers 
had  any  objection  to  inserts.  Most  felt 
that  men  had  little  feeling  either  way  and 
more  than  a  fourth  stated  they  believed 
inserts  were  looked  upon  favorably  by 
male  readers. 

Women,  according  to  the  responses, 
show  an  even  stronger  acceptance  of  the 
preprint  as  part  of  the  daily  ,  paper — 67 
percent  of  the  managers  said  they  be¬ 
lieved  women  favor  them. 

Carriers  object— unless  paid  extra 

Most  carriers  object,  but  the  prepond¬ 
erance  in  this  group  is  among  those  who 
are  required  to  stuff  inserts  without  any 
extra  remuneration. 

Carriers’  parent  attitudes?  75  percent 
of  the  managers  said  parents  object  to 
inserts  on  Sunday,  probably  because  more 
parents  help  with  delivery  on  Sunday 
morning. 

District  men  also  dislike  inserts — about 
53  percent  of  those  polled  by  their  manag¬ 
ers. 

Hudson,  reporting  on  the  study  at  a 
University  of  Wisconsin  circulation  semi¬ 
nar  has  concluded  that  most  circulation 
managers  welcome  inserts,  recognizing 
their  importance  to  the  newspaper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  and  their  value  to  the 
advertiser  as  well. 

The  negative  attitude  of  the  caiTier’s 
parents  toward  inserts,  Hudson  believes, 
can  be  improved  by  education  and  proper 
explanation  at  the  time  the  carrier  first 
assumes  responsibility  for  the  route. 

This  improvement  can  be  realized  with 
carriers  through  the  same  educational 
programs,  Hudson  said.  He  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  newspapers  requiring  carriers  to 
stuff  large  numbers  of  inserts  regularly 
without  extra  compensation,  and  without 
a  weekly  profit  structure  that  reflects  this 
additional  work,  are  asking  for  trouble, 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  industiy  as  well. 

Late  delivery  is  problem 

Hudson  pointed  out  that  the  circulation 
manager  doesn’t  object  to  inserts,  but  to 
late  delivery  frequently  caused  by 
mechanical  problems  that  inserts  create. 

Hudson  said  it  is  the  late  delivery  that 
really  upsets  the  carrier,  infuriates  the 
parent  and  sends  the  irate  reader  to  the 
phone  with  a  complaint.  This  spells  trou¬ 
ble  for  the  district  manager,  which  is  why 
he  objects  to  inserts. 


Hudson  said  newspapers  must  constant¬ 
ly  seek  improvements  in  mechanical  effici¬ 
ency  that  will  eliminate  delays  in  deliv¬ 
ery.  And,  he  added,  until  perfection  be¬ 
comes  a  reality,  editors  must  be  asked  to 
cooperate  on  days  when  experience  indi¬ 
cates  a  problem  may  develop  and  an  ear¬ 
lier  press  time  is  needed. 

Hudson  emphasized  that  on-time  deliv¬ 
ery  is  still  the  strongest  hold  newsi)apers 
have  on  most  readers. 


• 

Powers  closing 
Latin  American 
supp  Hablemos 

Joshua  B.  Powers  Inc.,  international 
publishing  and  newspaper  service  organi¬ 
zation,  is  suspending  publication  of  its 
Spanish  language  Sunday  magazine  sup¬ 
plement,  Hablemos. 

Powers  also  announced  that,  due  to 
changing  trends  in  the  handling  of  inter¬ 
national  advertising,  it  was  phasing  out 
its  international  advertising  representa¬ 
tion  office  in  New  York.  The  closings  will 
not  affect  Joshua  B.  Powers  Ltd.  of  Lon¬ 
don. 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  chairman  of  the 
board,  founded  Hablemos  in  1950.  Origi¬ 
nally  it  was  distributed  in  10  Caribbean 
newspapers.  Subsequently,  a  Mexican  edi¬ 
tion  was  established,  and  was  published  by 
a  Mexican  corporation  of  which  Powers 
Inc.,  was  the  principal  stockholder. 

The  supplement  reached  a  circulation  of 
1.1  million  copies,  largest  of  any  Spanish- 
language  weekly,  with  distribution  by  26 
newspapers  in  11  countries. 

Changing  ad  patterns 

Despite  increases  in  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue,  Hablemos  failed  to 
show  a  profit.  Powers  said.  Rising  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  costs  were  principal¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  decision  to  cease 
publication. 

“Changing  patterns  of  multi-national 
placing  of  advertising  also  added  consid¬ 
erably  to  costs,’’  Powers  said.  “Foimerly, 
most  international  advertising  for  Latin 
American  publications  was  placed  in  New 
York.  Now  much  of  it  originates  in  the 
countries  where  Hablemos  is  distributed. 

“Also,  in  recent  times,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  diversification  of  trade 
names  and  product  identification,  thus 
making  less  effective  a  supplement  which 
formerly  advertised  identical  products  and 
trade  names  used  throughout  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

H.  Earle  Braisted,  publisher  of  Hable¬ 
mos,  also  blamed  economic  lecessions  in 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  for 
the  financial  difficulties  of  Hablemos.  He 
said  that  advertising  budgets  for  interna¬ 
tional  publications  had  been  reduced,  and 
that  in  some  instances  there  had  been  a 
lag  in  collections,  which  contributed  to  the 
difficulties. 


Line  color  ads 
gain  approval 
of  advertisers 

Although  the  technique  for  full  color 
line  conversion  ads  in  newspapers  was 
developed  less  than  six  months  ago,  use  of 
the  process  has  been  building  up  momen¬ 
tum.  Many  companies  have  already  run 
ads  using  this  new  method  of  reproducing 
color  photography  in  newspapers,  and 
several  have  scheduled  extensive  cam¬ 
paigns. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
said  it  is  working  with  a  number  of  other 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  who 
are  developing  ads  or  have  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  process. 

Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corp.  began 
using  full  color  line  conversion  ads  in 
November  for  a  campaign  on  behalf  of 
Frost  8/80,  its  recently  introduced  dry 
white  whiskey.  The  ads,  in  full  page  and 
thousand  line  versions,  ran  in  45  newspa¬ 
pers  in  15  territories  where  Brown- 
Forman  is  marketing  the  product. 

Calvert  Distillers  Co.  will  utilize  the 
line  conversion  technique  for  a  full  color 
ad  campaign  on  behalf  of  its  Calvert  Ex¬ 
tra  “soft  whiskey”  the  week  of  December 
13,  with  57  insertions  in  56  newspapers. 
Fifteen  of  the  ads  will  be  full  pages  and 
the  others  1000  lines. 

Seagram-Distillers  Co.  is  running  a 
pre-Christmas  campaign  for  Seagram’s 
Seven  Crown  featuring  full  page,  four 
color  line  conversion  ads. 

The  process  was  also  used  in  a  regional 
Pepsi-Cola  campaign  last  month.  Seven 
full  color  ads  ran  in  three  newspapers  in 
the  New  England  area. 

In  1972,  the  line  conversion  process  will 
be  used  for  the  first  time  by  a  meat 
processor.  New  England  Provision  Co.,  a 
division  of  Wilson/Sinclair  Co.  Forty- 
eight  full  color  ads  will  nin  in  four  New 
England  newspapers  from  mid- January 
through  the  end  of  the  year. 

Two  tobacco  companies  expanded  the 
use  of  the  line  conversion  technique.  Phil¬ 
ip  Morris  Inc.  for  Marlboro  and  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  for  Winston  ran 
full  color  ads  in  selected  markets. 

The  first  color  newspaper  ads  produced 
from  photographs  by  the  line  process 
were  run  by  the  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Works 
of  Nashville  in  the  Nashville  Banner  on 
July  20  and  in  the  Tennessean  July  21. 

Several  major  retailing  organizations 
are  considering  the  use  of  the  line  conver¬ 
sion  technique  in  their  newspaper  ad  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  Bureau  reported. 

Full  color  line  conversion  was  developed 
by  the  Bureau  and  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute.  It  is  based  on  the  use  of  a  line 
rather  than  a  dot  process  in  making 
plates  for  newspaper  reproduction  from 
photographic  art.  The  pi-ocess  makes  it 
possible  to  develop  plates  for  use  on  news¬ 
print  from  the  same  art  used  for  ads 
which  appear  on  highly  finished  or  coated 
papers.  The  Bureau  says  line  color  pro¬ 
duction  costs  are  anywhere  from  20%  to 
50%  less  than  the  cost  of  process  plates. 
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Borg  company 
buys  control  in 
broadcast  firm 

The  Bergen  Evening  Record  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Hackensack,  N.J.  is  acquiring  ma¬ 
jority  interest  in  Gateway  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  owner  of  the  seven  radio  and 
television  stations  purchased  from  Trian¬ 
gle  Publications  of  Philadelphia. 

For  $16  million  Gateway  bought  WNBF 
AM-FM-TV  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.;  WFBG 
AM-FM-TV  in  Altoona,  Pa.;  and  WLYH- 
TV  in  Lancaster-Lebanon,  Pa.;  and  a 
closed-circuit  television  system  in  the 
Park  City  Shopping  Center  in  Lancaster. 
The  three  television  stations  are  CBS 
affiliates. 

Radio  stations  to  be  sold 

Spin-off  of  the  radio  properties,  as  re¬ 
quired  by  FCC  regulations,  is  under  nego¬ 
tiation  with  prospective  buyers. 

The  Record  Corp.,  owned  by  the  Borg 
family,  will  own  80  percent  of  Gateway’s 
stock.  The  remainder  will  be  held  by 
George  Koehler,  president,  and  Lewis 
Klein,  vicepresident  of  Gateway,  and  Mor¬ 
ton  Wilner,  partner  in  the  Washington 
law  firm  of  Wilner,  Scheiner  and  Greeley. 

Koehler  and  Klein  were  long-time  em¬ 
ployes  of  Triangle.  Koehler  was  station 
manager  of  WFIL  radio  and  television  for 
13  years  before  being  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Triangle’s  broadcasting  division  in 
1968.  Klein  was  director  of  programming. 

This  venture  into  broadcasting,  if  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  is  the  first  for  the  Record 
Corp.  which  publishes  a  newspaper  with  a 
daily  circulation  of  150,000  and  a  Sunday 
circulation  of  180,000  in  the  North  Jersey 
area, 

• 

Advertising  firms 
report  business  up 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

12/1 

12/8 

Addressograph  Multigraph  .. 

33 

33 

Berkey  Photo  . . 

131/4 

15% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

IV/i 

14% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg . 

44 

47 

Cowles  Communications  . 

10 

11% 

Crown  Zellerbdch  . 

281/4 

30% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

34 

38% 

Dayco  Corp . 

17V, 

17% 

Digital  Eguipment  . 

Eastman  Kodak . 

45V4 

71% 

88V, 

92% 

Eltra  Corp . 

27'/, 

28% 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

25V, 

24 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . 

»V4 

9% 

Gannett  Co . 

53 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

45 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  . 

38V, 

43% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

48J/4 

50% 

Inmont  . 

IIV, 

12% 

International  Paper  . 

31 'A 
18% 

33% 

Interpublic  Group  . 

21% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

25'/, 

25% 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

431/4 

47% 

North  American  Rockwell  ... 

28% 

11% 

28% 

Richardson  Co . 

11% 

Ridder  Publications  . 

25% 

Singer  . 

471/4 

72% 

Sun  Chemical  . 

291/4 

30% 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

371/, 

44% 

40% 

Time  Inc . 

50% 

T'mes  Mirror  . 

44 

44% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  . 

17% 

19 

White  Consolidated  . 

I8I/4 

18% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

7% 

9% 

Domtar  . 

10*/, 

II 1/4 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

17 

18 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

14'/, 

17 

Media  General  . 

33'/, 

38% 

Milqo  Electronics  . 

133/4 

14 

Millmaster  Ony  . 

II'/, 

11% 

New  York  Times  . 

'4^ 

19% 

PKL  Co . 

8% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

14'/, 

20% 

14'/, 

Washington  Post  . 

25 

Wood  Industries  . 

14% 

IB% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp . 

24% 

27% 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

24 

28'% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 

21 

20 

Com  Corp . 

4 

4% 

Compuscan  . 

5% 

4% 

5'/, 

Datascan  . 

5 

Dow  Jones  . 

42'/, 

45% 

Downe  Comm . 

5% 

4% 

Doyle,  Dane.  Bernbach  . 

21% 

21% 

Grey  Advertising  . 

12% 

Hurletron  . 

3'/, 

Multimedia  Inc . 

32% 

32 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

33'A 

35% 

Photon  . 

7(4 

8 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

14'/, 

18% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

5% 

4% 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

14 

18 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

I5'/4 

15% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  . 

22% 

23% 

Southam  Press  . 

49 

70 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

27'/, 

28% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd . 

35% 

34% 

Doremus  &  Co.,  advertising  and  public 
relations  agency,  has  reported  increases 
in  net  income  for  nine  months  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  1971,  primarily  as  a  result  of 
greater  volume  in  financial  notice  ads. 
The  agency  said  it  had  gross  billings  of 
$31,922,000  as  compared  to  $31,807,000  for 
the  same  period  last  year.  Gross  income 
rose  from  $4,476,000  to  $4,852,000. 

Package  goods  and  recruitment  adver¬ 
tising,  while  still  behind  last  year  for  the 
nine  months,  are  beginning  to  show  some 
improvement,  the  agency  reported. 

Grey  Advertising  has  repoi-ted  gross 
billings,  for  the  nine  months  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  of  $144,666,000  as  compared  to 
$141,587,000  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  Gross  income  from  commissions  and 
fees  rose  to  $21,689,000  from  $21,229,000. 

Net  income  was  $791,000  as  against 
$739,000  in  1970.  Figui-es  for  this  year 
include  Grey-North  Inc.,  Chicago,  which 
was  acquired  January  1. 


Minneapolis  company 
adds  to  Denver  group 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  has  increased  its  publishing  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Denver  suburban  area  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  Adams  County  Al¬ 
manac,  Adams  Coxinty  Standard,  Adams 
County  Dispatch,  Jefferson  Herald  and 
Thompson  Valley  Stm  from  Clifford 
Bautsch  (Colorado  Publications  Inc.). 

Robert  Witte,  chairman  of  the  S&T 
subsidiary.  Community  Publications  Com¬ 
pany,  announced  the  purchase  and  said 
it  included  the  associated  commercial 
printing  facilities.  Bautsch,  who  started 
his  printing  and  publishing  business  25 
years  ago  in  a  garage,  will  be  a  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Community 
Publications  and  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Denver-North  area. 
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Thomson  Ltd  buys 
Cape  Breton  Post 

The  Cape  Breton  Post,  of  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia,  announced  it  had  been  sold 
to  Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd. 

The  announcement  said  the  Post  pub¬ 
lisher,  Roy  Duchemin,  would  “continue  to 
guide  the  operation  as  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  as  in  the  past.”  The  pur¬ 
chase  price  w'as  not  disclosed. 

It  said  assurances  have  also  been  “mu¬ 
tually  agreed  that  all  present  members  of 
the  staff  will  continue  to  have  the  same 
security  in  the  terms  of  their  employment 
in  the  future  as  they  have  had  in  the  past 
and  that  no  changes  will  be  made  in  any 
of  the  various  departments.” 

“We  are  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
Cape  Breton  Post  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  uphold  their  high  standards  of  journal¬ 
ism,”  Kenneth  R.  Thomson,  president  of 
Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment. 

Purchase  of  the  Cape  Breton  Post 
brings  to  32  the  total  of  Canadian  daily 
newspapers  owned  by  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
pers  Ltd. 

Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail's  Lon¬ 
don  correspondent  that  his  Canadian  and 
United  States  newspaper  operations  are 
thriving  despite  Canada’s  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  He  noted  a  21.7  percent  increase  in 
profits  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year. 

He  would  have  liked,  he  said,  to  have 
bought  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  recently 
sold  to  the  Southam  group,  “but  they 
didn’t  mention  it  to  us  at  all.” 

Glover  and  DeVries 
buy  Corona  paper 

M.  D.  Glover  and  Dean  DeVries  have 
purchased  from  Fred  L.  Eldridge  all  of 
the  stock  of  the  Daily  Independent  Incor¬ 
porated,  the  California  corporation  own¬ 
ing  and  publishing  the  85-year-old  Corona 
Daily  Independent. 

Eldridge,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Independent  since  1963,  will  continue  to 
produce  the  editorial  page;  and,  as  editor 
emeritus,  will  be  consultant  to  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  of  Anaheim,  Calif., 
was  broker  in  the  transaction. 

Glover  and  DeVries  own  Mendocino 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes  the  Ukiah 
Daily  Journal  and  the  weekly  newspapers, 
Willits  News  and  the  Cloverdale  Re¬ 
veille. 

DeVries,  who  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Independent,  formerly 
lived  in  Orange  County  and  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Santa  Ana  Register 
and  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News.  In  the  Holis 
group. 

Glover  is  publisher  of  the  Ukiah  Daily 
Journal.  He  was  previously  publisher  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald 
and  the  Kalispell,  (Mont.)  Daily  Inter¬ 
lake.  He  began  his  news  career  with  the 
United  Press  in  New  York  City  following 
graduation  in  1947  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 
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MacDougall  book 
defends  ‘picture 
with  a  purpose’ 

If  you  (the  picture  editor)  believe  you 
have  a  tough  decision  to  make  these  days 
to  publish  or  not  to  publish  photos  that 
are  gory,  gruesome,  indecent,  obscene, 
offensive  to  privacy  or  injurious  to  the 
nation’s  image,  you  should  welcome  the 
documentary  News  Pictures  Fit  to  Print 
just  produced  by  Prof.  Curtis  D. 
MacDougall  of  Northwestern  University’s 
Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

With  the  help  of  a  lot  of  people  who 
collected  the  examples  used  by  Professor 
MacDougall,  this  136-page  brochure 
brought  out  by  Journalistic  Services  Inc. 
of  Stillwater,  Okla.  is  worth  all  of  the  $5 
price  to  anyone  who  sits  in  judgment  on 
news-pictures,  especially  those  reflecting 
an  era  of  violence  and  sex. 

In  the  public  interest 

Professor  MacDougall  reprints  most  of 
the  talked-about,  controversial  news  shots 
since  the  1930s  and  discusses  the  editorial 
problems  they  created.  In  conclusion  he 
makes  his  point  in  favor  of  publishing 
“the  picture  with  a  purpose.”  His  yard¬ 
stick  for  editing  newsphotos,  he  says,  is 
the  public  interest. 

“So,”  he  philosophizes,  “if  it  were  in  the 
public  interest  to  offend  good  taste,  I 
would  offend  good  taste.  If  obscenity  or 
indecency  were  in  the  public  intei-est,  I 
would  be  obscene  or  indecent.  I  would 
invade  the  privacy  of  another  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  necessai-y  to  serve  the  public  good. 

“I  believe  that  full  infonnation  about 
anti-social  behavior  is  essential  if  the 
crime  problem  is  to  be  solved.  And  if 
government  is  embarassed  at  home  or 
abroad,  the  remedy  is  for  government  to 
mend  its  ways,  not  to  censor  or  suppress 
those  who  report  the  cause  of  the  em- 
barassment.” 

One  of  MacDougall’s  former  pupils, 
Harry  E.  Heath  Jr.,  director  of  the  school 
of  journalism  at  Oklahoma  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  adds  the  comment  that  he  agrees 
with  the  Professor  in  noting  that  “we’ve 
come  a  long  way  since  that  first  bikini 
shot  of  la  Bardot.” 

The  stripped  Panthers 

An  interesting  epilogue  by  Richard  M. 
Harwood,  managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  brings  the  whole  discussion 
up  to  the  minute  with  an  account  of  the 
agonizing  editorial  decisionmaking  that 
resulted  in  the  Post  printing  the  UPI 
picture  of  Philadelphia  police  lining  up 
undressed  Black  Panthers  for  a  weapons 
search.” 

He  quotes  executive  editor  Benjamin 
Bradlee,  who  firet  passed  the  picture 
among  other  editors  and  staffers  for  their 
opinions:  “We  saw  right  away  it  was  a 
loaded  pictui-e,  that  it  was  potentially 
inflammatory,  that  it  showed,  a  ciniel  lack 
of  dignity.  ...  I  concluded  that  this  event 
had  happened;  it  had  happened  in  con¬ 


nection  with  a  subject  of  critical  impor-  camera  to  his  ankle,  evading  detection  by 

tance  that  day — a  potential  riot  in  Phila-  prison  guards  and  also  by  a  priest  “whom 

delphia.  So  this  picture  had  an  immediacy  he  asked  to  move  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the 

to  it.  It  told  a  vital  part  of  the  story.  It  view.” 

would  have  been  censorship  not  to  use  it.”  The  blurry  picture  filled  the  front  page 
The  pictui’e  was  published  five  columns  of  the  News  and,  according  to 

wide  on  Page  1.  The  Post  was  bombarded  MacDougall,  only  three  other  papers  of 

for  days  with  a  variety  of  positive  and  the  hundreds  to  whom  it  was  offered  ran 

negative  reaction  among  its  readers.  it.  The  anecdotes  that  have  been  told  in 

Professor  MacDougall’s  essays  close  on  press  circles  concerning  this  sensational 

this  comment  by  Harwood:  “It  is  undenia-  photographic  stunt  might  fill  another 

ble  that  events  have  a  way  of  asserting  small  book.  There  is  one  never-before-told 

their  own  significance  and  that  pictures  of  tale.  This  is  it: 

those  events  sometimes  come  along  that  One  of  the  papei’s  to  use  the  picture 
are  too  powerful  to  be  ignored.”  was  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Vnion.  It 

.  c-  o-  happened  that  the  young  picture  editor. 

Execution  at  Sing  Sing  charge  of  the  late-afternoon  green 

Editors  who  subscribe  to  the  professor’s  edition,  saw  the  picture  in  the  News  and, 

“picture  with  a  purpose”  argument  could  since  the  T-U  was  a  client  of  Acme  News- 

easily  justify  today  their  publication  of  pictures,  he  called  Acme  for  permission  to 

the  celebrated  photo  (by  Tom  Howard  of  reproduce  the  picture  from  the  News 

the  New  York  News)  showing  Ruth  rather  than  wait  for  a  print. 

Snyder  dying  in  the  electric  chair  at  Sing  Reaction  to  the  picture  was  not  mild. 
Sing  prison.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  re-  Ministers  chastised  the  newspaper  in 

garded  as  an  editorial  inveighing  against  their  sennons.  Angry  protests  were  regis- 

capital  punishment  for  murderers.  tered  from  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  The 

But  in  its  day,  January  1928,  it  was  a  publisher  of  the  T-U  was  frantic,  not 

real  shocker.  E&P  condemned  it  as  a  pic-  because  of  the  public’s  outrage  and  the 

ture  “of  stark  horror”  that  “shall  haunt  threat  of  circulation  losses,  but  for  fear 

the  public  mind.”  This  publication  accused  the  use  of  the  picture  might  entail  a  large 

the  photographer  of  violating  “a  cardinal  expense  (for  those  days).  “We  might  get 

principle  in  journalism”  because  he  “be-  ^  $100  for  it,”  he  whined, 

trayed  the  confidence  of  the  prison  Relief  came  the  first  of  the  month.  On 
warden.”  MacDougall  recalls  that  Howard  Acme’s  service  bill  w’as  a  notation :  “One 
wore  bellbottom  trousers  and  strapped  a  extra  picture,  $3.”  .  .  .  J.H.W. 


Editor  and  artist  team  up  for  gags 


Two  Pittsburgh  Press  staffers  have  chance  to  run  a  home-grown  comic  strip 

created  a  comic  strip,  “Brass  Hats,”  because  the  talent  necessary  to  produce 

which  comments  on  local  and  national  per-  such  a  strip  is  hard  to  find.” 
sonalities.  But  the  Press  has  the  talent,  and 

Ralph  Brem,  manning  editor,  and  “Brass  Hats”  is  going  over  big! 

Chuck  Livolsi,  a  staff  artist,  make  a  good 
team  with  Brem  thinking  up  the  gags  and 
Livolsi  doing  the  art. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  local  strip  is  that 
nearly  everything  that  affects  the  world 
affects  Pittsbui-gh.  So,  while  it’s  a  strip 
set  in  Pittsburgh,  its  appeal  is  universal. 

After  all,  no  matter  where  anyone 
looks,  there  is  a  “Bi*ass  Hat,”  a  dominant 
figui-e,  a  boss,  a  wife,  a  husband,  a  cop,  a 
president,  governor  or  mayor  who  has 
something  to  say  that  will  affect  him. 

Brem  explains  that  all  they  want  to  do 
with  “Brass  Hats”  is  “make  a  comment 
about  that,  perhaps  start  someone  think¬ 
ing,  and  hopefully,  get  a  laugh  once  in 
awhile.” 

Richard  L.  Macino,  Press  public  service 
director,  says,  “Newspapers  seldom  get  a  Livolsi  and  Brem 
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Video  terminal 
announced  by 
Computer  Optics 

Computer  Optics,  of  Bethel, 
Conn.,  has  announced  a  video 
display  terminal  system,  the 
CO/75.  It  is  of  modular  pack¬ 
age  design,  can  be  used  in  a 
single  or  multi-terminal  mode, 
and  has  text-editing  capabili¬ 
ties,  the  company  says. 

The  package,  consisting  of  a 
central  control  unit  and  one  to 
64  interactive  alphanumeric 
video-display  terminals,  permits 
two-way  communication  over  a 
telephone  line  with  an  IBM- 
360,  370,  or  other  third-genera¬ 
tion  computer.  The  copy  trans¬ 
mitted  or  received  is  displayed 
on  the  11  by  8% -inch  screens 
of  the  terminals.  Paper  tape 
input  is  available  as  an  option. 

The  control  unit,  containing 
up  to  four  modules,  is  designed 
to  provide  the  control  and  video 
signals  for  the  displays.  Each 
module  controls  the  memory, 
timing,  character  generation, 
and  editing  functions  for  one 
to  16  terminals,  each  capable 
of  displaying  from  240  to  3,000 
characters.  Also  housed  within 
the  control  unit  is  the  computer 
interface. 

72,000  Characters  a  Minute 

The  speed  capability  of  the 
system  is  72,000  characters  per 
minute  (96000  baud),  and 
users  have  the  option  of  select¬ 
ing  any  transmission  speed  in 
the  llO-to-9600  baud  range.  The 
new  system  also  enables  the 
utilization  of  telecommunica¬ 
tion  facilities,  since  up  to  32 
terminals  can  be  accommodated 
by  a  single  telephone  line. 

The  CO/75  has  a  video  dis¬ 
play  which  includes  full  serif, 
executive-style  characters  in 
upper  and  lower  case,  and  lim¬ 
ited  graphics.  Maximum  screen 
capacity  is  3,000  characters, 
with  30  lines  of  text  and  100 
character  positions  per  line. 
Character  point  size  is  14. 

The  clarity  of  the  Computer 
Optics  display  is  provided  by 
a  character  matrix  of  288  ele¬ 
ments  per  character,  while 
other  manufacturers  offer  dis¬ 
plays  with  only  35  or  63  ele¬ 
ments  per  character,  the  com¬ 
pany  said. 

In  addition  to  clarity,  capa¬ 
bilities  include  editing,  format¬ 
ting,  data  blocking,  vertical 
and  horizontal  line  drawing, 
underscoring,  and  simple  graph¬ 
ics.  An  88-character  set  and 
memory-tabbing  are  among  the 
standard  features.  The  units 
have  scrolling  capabilities  and 
cursor  control. 

Prices  of  the  CO/75  range 


Fischer  to  Compuscan 

Compuscan,  Inc.  of  Teter- 
boro,  N.J.,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  William  P.  Fisch¬ 
er  as  West  Coast  representa¬ 
tive.  He  has  served  Mergen- 


A  NEW  ENTRY  in  the  video  dis¬ 
play  text-editing  terminal  market 
is  the  Computer  Optics  Co  CO/ 

75  shown  here  with  tabular  matter 
on  the  screen.  Screen  capacity  is 
up  to  3,000  characters  of  I4pt 
type. 

from  under  $3,000  to  $8,500  per 
display,  depending  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  units  ordered  and  the 
character-display  capacity  re¬ 
quired.  One-year  lease  monthly 
payments  will  range  from  $85 
to  $275  per  display. 

An  expandable  control  unit 
is  included  with  every  system 
sold  or  leased. 


thaler  Linotype  Co.  as  applica¬ 
tion  and  system  engineer  as 
well  as  in  a  sales  and  sales 
promotion  capacity.  His  back¬ 
ground  also  includes  practical 
experience  in  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  rooms. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


Photon  leasing 
rebuilt  Admasters 

Photon  has  announced  a 
leasing  plan  for  its  factory- 
rebuilt  200-B  Admaster  photo¬ 
typesetters  for  $500  per  month 
with  an  option  to  buy  the  units 
at  an  average  price  of  $21,780. 

The  $500  per  month  rental 
fee  is  on  a  12  month  basis  and 
includes  all  parts  and  service 
required. 

Also  included,  for  units  in¬ 
stalled  within  a  100  mile,  or 
two  hour  radius  of  Photon 
service  centers  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Dallas,  Portland,  and 
Montreal,  is  one  monthly  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  call.  This 
service  is  available  outside  of 
the  100  miles  limit  at  addi¬ 
tional  cost. 

If  the  user  exercises  his  op¬ 
tion  to  buy  within  the  first  six 
months  he  receives  full  credit 
toward  purchase  of  the  unit. 
If  exercised  between  the  sixth 
and  twelfth  month  he  receives 
50  percent  credit. 

Photon  said  there  are  three 
options  open  to  the  user  after 
expiration  of  the  12  month 
lease  term  if  the  user  has  not 
bought  the  equipment.  He  may 
continue  with  the  rental  plan, 
convert  to  a  standard  lease  ar¬ 
rangement,  or  cancel  the  plan 
and  return  the  equipment. 

According  to  Photon  the 
200-B  produces  complete  copy- 
block  typesetting  directly  from 
the  typewriter  keyboard.  The 
operator  may  select  and  mix 
from  192  type  fonts. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  \ 

SEEKING  PARTNERSHIP  or  interest 
small  daily,  substantial  weekly,  pre¬ 
ferably  county-seat  or  suburban.  Es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  Chart  Area  3, 
4,  6,  Missouri,  Kansas;  location  sec¬ 
ondary  to  deal.  Now  t<®  executive 
quality  operation.  Weekly/daily  ex¬ 
perience,  letterpress/ offset.  Heavy  ad¬ 
vertising  ;  know  all  departments;  20 
years  experience.  University  graduate. 
Replies  held  in  strict  confidence.  De¬ 
tails  Box  1675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INEKPiatlBNCED  HEIAD  of  small,  in¬ 
dependent  bi-weekly  in  Portland, 
Maine,  needs  General  Manager  who 
can  write  and  handle  advertising  to 
begin  with.  Weekly  publication  and 
acquisition  of  offset  equipment  are  fu¬ 
ture  plans.  Paper  is  two  years  old. 
Forty  percent  ownership  offered  in  ex¬ 
change,  for  cash  and  expertise.  No 
shut-minded  conservatives  or  liberals 
or  materialists  need  apply.  State  per¬ 
sonal  philosophy  and  amount  willing 
to  invest.  Affiliate  New  England  Press 
Association  member.  Other  papers  in 
Portland  are  two  dailies  controlled  by 
same  company.  Write:  Richard  S. 
Dexter,  Box  4308,  Station  "A,”  Port¬ 
land,  Maine — 04101. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

linGAZIN^FOR^ALE'^ 

HIGH-QUALITY  LOCAL  MAGAZINE 
serving  one  of  nation’s  wealthiest  (top 
15)  and  fastest-growing  (top  10)  areas. 
Continuously  published  for  six  years. 
Have  achieved  excellent  reception  to 
editorial  and  good  advertising  support. 
Break-even  point  has  been  reached, 
but  additional  capital  is  needed  to 
achieve  tremendous  potential  available. 
This  type  of  magazine  is,  nationally, 
enjoying  the  most  substantial  growth. 
Write  for  full  details.  Box  1694,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO’,  newspaper, 
magazines ;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280, 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


=  Name. 


■  Address. 


=  Authorized  by. 
=  Classification _ 


-Zip  Code. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


B  To  Run: . 


-Weeks. 


-Till  Forbidden 


I  Mail  to:  B 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  | 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^^:u  srArER  hrokeks 


HILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  , 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  j 
hi^rhest  quality  daily  an<l  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  tAC  SI.*!)  446-0S71  day¬ 
time:  (AC  S13)  733-SU5:»  ni^rhts:  or 

write  H<»x  3364,  Clearwater  Heach, 
Florida  33515.  No  oldiKation,  of  course. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing.  fiP-  ^ 
praisin^r  of  newspapers  our  business.  | 
CLAUENTE  W.  TAHB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Uut>?ers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  -7700.5 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
s»)nality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
sellinjr. 

LEN  FEIGHNEPw  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  4S^58. 

WE  NE'E!)  dailies/Iar^re  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
6329  Ash,  Haytown,  Mo. — 64133, 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEME:NT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order  I 


4-weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  3S  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceaLle  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  I 


4-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOINT.EMENTS 

^^mWSPAPERBROKER^ 

Ja.SEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mitl-Western  Newsi)ai>ers 
2231  E.  Komneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Ai>praisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 

The  DIAL  Ajrency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamaz(K),  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422, 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspai)er  Broker.” 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building? 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ISEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  | 

S;.\STERN  COLORADO  county-sc.nt 
weekly,  $9.')M  (includinjc  buildinc): 
$2.%'oM  down.  Exi’ellent  economy.  Bill 
Kin:r  .AsscM'iates,  2(i2i)  Foothills  Road. 
Oolden,  Colo.  (oO.'l)  279-634.^. 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  III.  60187. 

EXCEI.LE'NT  SOUTHERN  WEEKLY 
near  conversion  point,  6,000  circulation. 
hi>:h  growth  area. 

TWO  WEFJKLIES  also  in  sivectacular 
i  Southern  growth  area,  unopposed. 

1  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO..  INC., 

I  P.  O.  Dr.  1242S,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

i  AREA  3  lonK-established  exclusive 
weekly,  2,300  i>aid.  Modern  LP  includes 
Goss  web  anil  job  department.  Best 
Kross  $57,000.  Sell  $77,000.  Broker. 
Box  1291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UPSTATE  N.Y.  WEEKLY  with  offset 
printing  plant.  Good  (cross  in  fast- 
(jrowind  area.  No  reasonable  offer  re- 
fusevl.  Box  1669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  TABLOID,  16  pages:  high  i 
growth  area.  Post  Office  Box  938.  La-  j 
haira.  Hawaii — 96761. 

SMALL  MIDWEST  DAILY  in  rural  ! 
area.  County-seat  and  potential.  0^vn-  I 
er/operator  situation.  $150,000  down.  ! 
State  finances,  exjierience.  Box  1683, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

STRONG  WEEKLY  GROUP.  Zone  2. 
1971  gross  will  cxceeil  $200,000.  County 
leg.al ;  |K)pulation  quadrupled  10  years: 
highest  i>er  capita  income:  5  shopping 
centers  planned.  Potential  unlimited 
"as  is”  or  daily.  $225,000.  Broker.  Box 
1069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


yEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolateil,  non-compeftive 
situated  weekly /daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


AL.\N  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  currently 
listing  over  100  bonafide  buyers  look¬ 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge 
Rd..  Hardwick,  Mass.  —  01037.  (AC 
413)  477-6009. 

N.J.  WEEKLY  WANTED  by  experi¬ 
enced  publisher.  Box  1627,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUBURBAN.  COLLEGE  TOWN 
OR  WESTERN  WEEKLY  WANTED 
by  man  with  20  years’  editorial  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  invest  up  to  $30,000  down. 
Box  1674,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


$100,000  CASH  seeks  home  in  small 
daily,  semi-weekly  or  large  weekly 
grossing  $300,000.  Box  1313,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHERS-  SERVICE  COMPANY 
is  KettinfT  more  clients  each  day.  Pub¬ 
lishers  looking  for  iieople  and  news¬ 
paper  people  looking  for  positions.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  right  person  or 
opimriunity,  why  not  drop  a  line  to 
Ralph  Long,  your  man  at 

p  u  b  s  e  c  o 

PUBLISHERS-  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton,  la.  52732 
(319)  242-4420 


Inquire  what  “NEWS  LOG  INTE'R- 
NATIONAL”  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
ready  at  prices  any  size  palmer  can  af¬ 
ford.  News  Log  International,  Inc., 
191  E.  Milwaukee  St.,  Janesville,  Wise. 
— 5:}543.  (AC  608)  754-8151. 

2  COMIC  STRIPS,  3  panel  cartoons, 
crossword.  4  proofs  of  each  $2.  An- 
<lerson  Features,  3230  Ridgeland  Ave., 
Macon,  Ga.-  31204. 

WANTED :  O'ne  suhscrilier  to  home- 
sj>un  tyi)e  comic  strip.  Topped  “Family 
Circus”  in  surv’ey.  Exclusive  to  large 
circulation  daily.  Write  Cartoonist,  Box 
1658,  E<lit!)r  &  Publisher. 

NOBODY  can  spare  a  dime  these  days. 
That’s  why  "TODAY’S  TIGHTWAD” 
should  \)e  your  new  daily  or  weekly 
column.  Samples:  Box  9960,  Rwhester, 
N.Y.  14623. 

"YOUR  MAN  IN  JERUSALE’M” 
Young.  season€*d  reixirter  leaving  soon 
for  Israel,  has  weekly  feature  column 
or  whatever  else  you  want.  Pics,  too. 
Price  reasonable  and  negotiable.  Box 
1637,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyi>e  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 

3  “SOO”  COMETS,  S#  3217  (6  molds), 
S#  3106  (4  molds),  hydraquadders, 
TOU-11  units,  electric  pots,  mat  de¬ 
tectors,  One  Electron  S#  70316  (6 

molds)  similarly  equipped.  Comet  S# 
3623,  electric  with  TOU-11.  All  availa- 
able  now.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles  90015,  (213) 
748-5954. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program.  Elasy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long,  Publishers- 
Ser-eice  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 


6  LEVEL  TAPE  PERFORATORS  for 
Compugraphic.  Teletypist  Service,  1133 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. — 10010. 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


2  ELECTTRON  METEORS.  S#  73373 
and  73120.  One  magazine,  electric  pots, 
TOU-75  units,  mat  detectors.  Also 
Compugraphic  Justape  Jr.  See  running 
in  Zone  8.  Available  March,  1972.  E. 
H.  Pichey  Co.,  1417  Georgia  St.,  Los 
Angeles  90015.  (213)  748-5954. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


MACHINERY  &  Sl’PPLIES 

composingIroom 

Three  (3)  sets  of  Justowriters.  3  Friden 
Rejiroducers,  3  E'riden  Recorders.  Ask¬ 
ing  $5,000.  Call  (AC  201)  887-1323  or 
.784-7176. 


PHOTON  200B  including  two  $3,000 
discs.  Full  price  $7,500.  Ph :  Willard 
Mecham  (602)  264-0737. 


BETTER  BASE -BETTER  PRINT 
Better  base?  jm.  Duralumin.  J.  Moore. 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina.  OH-44526. 


2  SETS  JUSTOWRITERS:  Friden 
servicevl.  $1,650  pair.  Times-Journal, 
Cobleskill,  N.Y.  (518)  234-2516. 


2  LINOTYPE  COMETS  with  TTS : 
Model  8,  14.  29,  32  Linotypes:  Elrod 
Movlel  F:  9  tons  metal ;  stereotype 
eiiuiiiment:  Nolan  full  page  proof 
press :  assorted  type  cabinets,  makeup 
tables:  magazines:  4  fonts  of  8'/5  pt. 
Imiierial:  other  assorted  machine 

fonts:  Can  be  seen  at  the  former 
Tamaqua  (Pa.)  (Courier  plant  at  12 
Hunter  St.,  Tamaqua,  Pa.  or  call  (717) 
668-1250  for  information. 


SAVE  60-HOURS  LABOR- SAVE  $95 
in  liorder  tape  cost — Throw  away  T- 
squares  and  Triangles.  Use  "drop¬ 
out"  blue-lined  pre-printed  borders.  No 
more  crooked  lines,  no  messy  pens.  IN¬ 
STANT,  READY-TO-USE.  Over  1,750 
assorted  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5-column  bor¬ 
ders  per  set— ONLY  $25  prepaid. 
Available  in  10,  lOt.j,  11,  11)4,  12  or 
14-pica  column  width.  TYPOGRAPHI¬ 
CAL  TIMESAVERS,  1306-E  Delaware 
Blvd.,  Madison,  Wise. — 53704.  Ph : 
(608)  241-0204.  Already  in  use  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  nationwide.  Free 
sample. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEM 

PDP-8L  COMPUTER  with  3  DEC  tape 
transports,  hi-speed  reader  and  BRPE 
paper  tape  punch.  Now  operating  as 
tyjiesetting  system.  Box  1493,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

MASTER  ACID  DISPENSER  :  Niagara 
Guillotine:  Nolan  Router:  Master 

Etching  Machine  with  Neutralizing 
Tank:  Master  Immersion  Burner; 

Master  Infra-Red  Face-Up  Whirler: 
Master  Dip  Tank.  Purchased  in  late 
’68  and  in  excellent  condition.  $5,000 
for  all.  We  need  the  space!  Contact 
The  Daily  Progress,  Charlottesville, 
Va.— 22902.  (703)  295-9111. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


DAILY  PAPER  GOING  OFFSET 
THE  FOLLOWING  EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE  MARCH  1,  1972 
Make  us  an  offer  for  all  or  part 
Lino  Comet,  2  model  5’s,  2  model  8’8, 
model  29.  model  14,  model  32,  model 
36,  2  Ludlows,  Elrod. 

Universal  strip  caster;  Hammond  thin- 
type  saw;  2  Hammond  Glider  saws; 
2  Hammond  Mercury  saws;  Morrison 
bench  saw;  2  Hammond  plate  routers. 
Electric  page  stora(re  cabinet;  35  fonts 
Ludlow  mats;  3  Ludlow  type  cabinets; 
28  turtles  and  chases;  Page  mat  roll¬ 
er;  Sterec  saw;  8-column  Hammond 
EasyKaster;  Premiei  rotary  shaver; 
Sta-Hi  scorcher;  Curved  plate  router; 
Duplex  tubular  casting  box;  5-ton  pot 
with  loader,  3  chip  buggies,  water- 
cooled  pig  mold. 

Twe  24-page  Duplex  'Tubular  presses; 
2  electric  roll  hoists;  6  Capco  foun¬ 
tains;  Sparc  lino  motor  and  many 
other  items. 

Contact:  Ezra  Baldwin 
MARTINSVILLE  BULLETIN 
Martinsville,  Va. — 24112 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^PERFOItATORlfAPE 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCLILATWIS 


HELP  WANTED 
IrninAY^ADVERFismc 


HAVE  GONE  OFFSET— 
make  us  offers  on  the 
following  ec[uifment ; — 

1  Linotyi>e  Mtxlel  8 
1  Linotype  Model  14 
1  Strippinit  Saw 
1  Regular  make-up  saw 
1  Curved  plate  router  22%"  cutoff 
1  Curve<l  plate  shaver  22%"  cutoff 

1  Full  paiie  mat  roller 

10  Newspaper  paire  turtles 
13  Full  pa(?e  newspaper  chases 

2  Tons  of  metal 

Call  or  write: 

Robert  Foley  Smith 
THE  DEARBORN  PRESS 
P.O.  Box  484,  Dearborn,  Mich. — 48126 
Ph  (313)  581-3490 


INTERESTED  IN  BARGAINS  IN 
HOT  METAL  EQUIPMi2MT?  THEN 
LOOK  THIS  LIST  OVER 

2  Model  8  Linotype  machines — $300 
each;  2  Bluestreaks  (TTS),  each 
$325  :  1  Comet  (TTS  Hi-Speed) — $400  ; 
1  G4  Intertype,  (72-90  Mixer) — $600: 

1  G4  Intertj^e — $800.  These  machines 
are  all  ‘■strip|)e<l”  down.  Worth  these 
prices  even  if  you  are  only  interested 
in  replacement  parts  for  your  present 
equipment.  1  Vandercook  Proof  Press 
#325A  (full  paite)  $150;  2  Hamilton 
Storapre  Cabinets,  20  shelves,  electric, 
each  $175;  1  Master  Burninpr-ln  Unit 
— $250 :  1  Monomelt  Full  Papre  Flat 
Shaver — $150:  2  Monotype  Material 

Makers,  l-$300,  l-$200,  includes  num¬ 
ber  of  molds  for  each.  5  sets  Ludlow 
figpires,  96-pt.  to  156-pt.,  each  $60;  All 
size  galleys,  up  to  9-column,  16<  per 
column.  Matrices:  1  font  5’/l.-pt.. 
#2970,  Regal  tel,  with  Bold:  1  font 
6-pt.,  #228  Ionic  #5  with  BF  #2;  1 
font  8-pt.  #12  Chelt  with  It.  and  S.C. ; 
5  fonts  #2345  Regal  lA  Tel.  with  B: 

3  fonts  8-pt.  #2345  Regal  lA  Tel. 

fractions;  1  font  34-pt.  #11  Erbar  B. 
Cond;  1  font  24-pt.  #102  Spartan 

Hvy.  with  It:  1  font  24-pt.  #122  Spar¬ 
tan  Blk  Cond.  with  18-pt.  Spartan 
Hvy:  1  font  18-pt.  #122  Spartan  Blk. 
Cond.  with  14-pt.  Spartan  Hvy.  Each 
font  $30.  2  Duplex  16  page  presses, 
#331  and  #332,  60-HP  motors,  extra 
gears,  rollers,  etc.,  name  your  price. 
All  equipment  used  daily  to  May  10, 
1971  to  produce  average  24-page  daily 
newspaper.  Tom  Davis,  Republican, 
Pottsville,  Pa.  Ph:  (717)  622-3456. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 


auction 

Tues.,  Dec.  14,  1971  at 
10:30  AM 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASSN 
(King  Features  Syndicate) 
1380  Dodge  Court 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 

COMPLETE  NEWS  SERVICE 
FACILITY 

(5)  INTERTYPE  MACHINES/ 
PRINTING  EQUIPMENT/  (4) 
MONARCH  II  MAT  ROLLERS/ 
CHEMCO  ENGRAVING 
CAMERAS/  ETCHERS/ 
PRESSES/  LEAD/  PAPER/ 
CAMERAS  AND  PHOTO 
ACCESSORIES/  MAILING 
EQUIPMENT/  RAW 
MATERIAL/  OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT/  TRUCK/ 
COMPOSITION  ACCESSORIES/ 
PAPER  CUTTER.  COMPLETE 
PHOTO  MORGUE:  (1926-1971). 

LEASE:  14,300  tq.  ft.  of  air  con¬ 
ditioned  plant  and  offices  in 
downtown  Clevelend,  Ohio 

For  further  information  and  free 
descriptive  brochure,  contect 


ROSEN  &COMRI^,  INC. 

MxmoNCEiis  •  aEM.  Esrxit  seoKERS  •  smuacNS 


SUEEMOR  atOG  (216)  Stl-iaaO  ClfVEUWO.  OHIO 


NOW  STATIC-FRETJ  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio- — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  offset  press,  4 
units  and  folder  with  ’4  fold,  Baldwin 
auto  water  system  and  spares  ...  a 
complete  press.  Available  August  '72. 
Contact  W.R.  Stabler,  P.  O.  Box  150, 
Napa,  Calif.— 94558.  (707)  226-3711. 


IPANTED  TO  BUY 


LINOFILM  high-speed  photo  unit, 
Linofilm  keyboard  with  Linomix.  Give 
model  numbers,  condition  and  avail¬ 
ability.  Clyde  Geffin,  The  Journal. 
Rapid  City.  S.D.— 57701. 


NEWS  KING  PRESS.  2,  3  or  4  units. 
G.  Wolitzky,  P.  O.  Box  305,  West- 
hampton,  N.Y.  11977.  (516)  288-3900. 


WANTED:  Good  used  set  of  Justo- 
writers.  Must  have  9-pt.  newstext  on 
recorder.  Will  buy  one  or  more  sets  if 
price  is  right.  Write:  Jim  Crawford, 
Jr.,  Mi<l-State  Pub.  Co.,  238  Hughes 
St.,  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. — 38464.  Ph: 
(615)  762-3431. 


HELP  WANTED 
^^^'^ADMINISTR^^ 

OUTSTANDING 

MANAGER 

wanted  to  accept  challenge  as  General 
Manager  of  one  of  country's  largest 
and  finest  suburban  weekly  chains  in 
outstanding  growth  area;  new  plant, 
computerized  typesetting,  new  offset 
press,  job  printing.  Requirements:  col¬ 
lege  di'gree:  business  and  management 
training;  prior  experience  in  profit- 
oriented  management.  Specific  offset 
newspaper  cxiierience  as  important  as 
skills  as  top  minded  manager-admin¬ 
istrator,  ability  to  make  decisions  and 
follow  through,  from  commitment  to 
e.\cellent  and  hard  work.  Room  to 
grow,  advance  in  rapidly  evolving  or¬ 
ganization.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  All  correspondence  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1656,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
Growing  group  of  outstanding  dailies 
and  CATV  systems  in  Area  5  needs 
bright  young  high  caliber  executive  to 
assist  publisher  in  management.  Must 
be  hardworking,  ambitious  and  have 
top  potential.  Position  will  involve  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  editorial  excellence, 
circulation  development,  advertising 
sales,  personnel  policies,  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  program,  (jood  salary  with  a 
growing  future.  Furnish  complete  con¬ 
fidential  resume.  Box  1652,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  a  think¬ 
ing  circulator  on  a  24,000  daily  in 
Ohio.  Ideal  opportunity  to  grow  for  the 
right  individual.  Apply  in  confidence 
to  Box  1604,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


A  FLORIDA  NEWSPAPER.  5  after- 
nexms  and  Sunday  morning,  with  45,- 
000  circulation,  may  need  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  promotion-minded  manager  for 
circulation.  Excellent  chance  for  a 
person  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  Ex¬ 
cellent  climate,  living  conditions,  col¬ 
lege  atmosphere.  All  benefits.  Salary 
negotiable.  Prefer  someone  now  living 
in  the  Southeast.  Write  Box  1616,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  grow¬ 
ing  regional  agricultural  weekly.  All 
mail  circulation.  Recruit,  train,  super¬ 
vise  circulation  salesmen.  Develop  ter¬ 
ritories.  Pacific  Northwest.  Start  early 
1972.  Salary  open.  Write  Box  1644, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  December  11,  1971 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  a 
challenging  position  with  great  op- 
ixirtunity  for  growth  in  the  New  York 
suburban  area.  Box  1688,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIEn  ADVERTISING 

LARGE  DAILY  in  Zone  2  seeks  CAM 
prei)are<I  to  meet  exciting  challenge. 
Must  l>e  experienced  as  manager  or 
strong  assistant  on  competitive  daily. 
Our  growing  market  presents  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  and  growth  for  the 
right  (lerson.  If  you  are  looking  for  all 
of  these,  send  resume  to  Box  1540,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  will  be 
held  in  confidence. 


CAM  with  several  years  experience  to 
manage  a  young,  aggressive  staff.  Must 
be  a  self-starter  and  I'cal  leader  for 
our  present  go-go  staff.  Rare  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  pro<lucer.  Good  salary  and 
company  benefits.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to:  Publisher,  Times-News,  P.  O. 
Box  479,  Kingsport,  Tenn. — 37662. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
We're  a  rapidly-growing  31,000  Mid¬ 
west  daily  located  in  an  expanding 
area.  We  nee<l  a  manager  who  can 
sell  as  well  as  manage  a  professional 
staff  of  4.  Classified  management  ex¬ 
perience  is  not  essential.  A  good  back¬ 
ground  would  include  CAM  of  small 
daily  or  extensive  classified  sales  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  potential  for  pro¬ 
fessional  growth.  Excellent  salary, 
gorxl  benefits  including  insurance  and 
l>ension  plan.  Send  letter  with  work 
experience  and  salary  requireil  to  Box 
1661,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Your  letter 
will  l)e  held  in  complete  confidence. 


SMALL  SUBURBAN  4  newspaper 
group  neeils  CAM  to  develop  classified 
section.  Must  be  self-starter,  establish 
own  program.  Looking  for  a  ground 
floor  opportunity  with  an  expanding 
future?  This  is  it!  Chart  Area  3.  Write 
Box  1672,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  FOREMAN— 10-man  hot 
metal  daily  newspaper  in  East  Coast 
metropolitan  area  needs  foreman.  Pres¬ 
ent  foreman  staying  until  Dec.  15  to 
help  successor.  $275-per-week  salary. 
Include  full  employment  history  in  first 
letter.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


:  NIGHT  FOREMAN  for  13,000  A.M. 
I  daily.  Supervisory  ability  and  experi- 
I  ence  more  critical  than  strong  photo- 
I  comp  background.  Write  or  call : 
'  Michael  Mead,  Central  Publishing  Co., 
I  205  Pennsylvania  Avenue  West.  War- 
I  ren.  Pa.— 16365.  Ph :  (814)  723-8200. 


NIGHT  SUPERVISOR  needed  with 
supervisory  experience  in  the  handling 
of  complete  display  and  grocery  ail 
comix)sition  from  lay-out  to  engraving 
via  cold-type  photocomposition.  Posi¬ 
tion  offers  excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits  plus  unlimited  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Zone  2  location.  Compensation 
for  relocation.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

GROWING  NEWSPAPER  in  Chart 
Area  2  is  looking  for  a  dynamic  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  who  has  the  in¬ 
terest  and  the  potential  to  move  into 
a  senior  position.  Minimum  of  3  years 
experience  preferred.  Reply  Box  1618, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Weekly  shopi)er  group,  area  2.  High 
caliber  individual  fully  competent  to 
direct,  stimulate  and  supervise  sales 
crew.  Our  business  is  well  established 
and  grosses  close  to  $1  million  an¬ 
nually.  This  challenging,  key  position 
will  pay  $25M-plus  to  a  competent  per¬ 
son.  Box  1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  who  can 
sell,  do  layout  and  administer  staff  for 
new  "city  magazine”  to  be  published 
by  an  established  firm  in  Zone  5.  Write 
qualifications.  Box  1645,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AD  MANAGER 

Creative,  self-starter  to  design  and 
manage  direct  mail,  exhibit,  and  ad 
programs  for  national  manufacturer. 
Experience  in  merchandising  to  com¬ 
mercial  stationery  or  paper  and  twine 
trades  is  an  asset.  Excellent  potential 
for  advancement,  salary,  and  job  se¬ 
curity.  Box  1605,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  national 
advertising  salesman.  Previous  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  newspaper  helpful  but 
not  essential.  This  is  an  opportunity 
to  become  associated  with  one  of  Am¬ 
erica's  most  respected  large-volume 
newspapers  locateil  in  dynamic  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Above-average  salary  with 
commissions,  bonus  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  -f-  an  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  If  you  really  enjoy  competitive 
selling,  write  giving  complete  details 
of  educational  background,  experience 
and  salary  requirements  in  your  first 
reply  to  Joseph  C.  Wise,  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager.  The  Houston  Chro¬ 
nicle,  Houston.  Texas — 77002. 


AD  MANAGER  for  Massachusetts 
daily.  Must  be  aggressive  and  capable 
of  really  managing  a  staff  of  sales 
reps.  Apply  to  Bo.x  1643,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher,  giving  background  and 
salary  requirements. 


Top  Management-Bound 

RETAIL  MANAGER 

Future  "planned”  advancements  create 
opportunity  for  a  motivator  and 
achiever.  Must  be  ambitious  but  still 
versatile,  responsible,  and  have  a  cre¬ 
ative  flair.  This  is  the  "right  place"  for 
the  "right  person”  and  the  “right 
time.”  Located  in  Zone  5,  our  daily 
newspaper  is  a  pace-setter  with  a  25,- 
000-plus  circulation.  Offset  operation 
with  the  latest  in  facilities.  Our  sights 
are  set  high — and  if  yours  are  too — 
we  both  have  much  to  gain.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1659,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  to  direct 
advertising  for  regional  100-plus  store 
shopping  center,  ^cellent  opportunity 
for  young  person  with  ideas  who  is 
professional  in  all  phases  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  Leading  80M  daily  in 
rapidly-growing  area.  Contact  Gene 
Lofton.  Centra  Costa  Times,  P.  O. 
Box  5088,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. — 94596. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REP 
Annual  Directory  covering  Long  Island 
offers  excellent  opportunity  for  Long 
Island  resident  to  build  a  good  paying 
career  selling  advertising  space.  Lib¬ 
eral  commissions.  Accounts  and  areas 
protected.  Good  conditions.  Ph:  (516) 
249-1213  after  2  p.m. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Northern  California  20M  daily. 
Minimum  10  years  experience  with 
proven  sales  ability.  Good,  dependable, 
stable  salesman  to  fit  into  staff  of 
same.  Blxcellent  state  college,  outdoor 
paradise.  Write:  Advertising  Dir.,  En¬ 
terprise-Record,  Chico,  Calif. — 95926. 


OUTSTANDING  AD  MANAGER/ sales¬ 
man;  dedicated  individual;  strong  mo¬ 
tivator  to  train  and  lead  staff.  Fringe 
benefits,  profit-sharing,  etc.  Salary 
open.  Zone  2.  Send  resume  Box  1664, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  for  ex¬ 
panding  semi-weekly.  Utopian  working 
conditions  and  area,  50-miles  from 
Virginia  Beach.  3-person  ad  staff.  Sal¬ 
ary  open,  bonus,  expenses  paid,  va¬ 
cation.  hospitalization.  Write  or  call 
for  information  and  confidential  in¬ 
terview  :  Hanes  Byerly,  Tidewater 
News,  Franklin,  Va. — 23851.  Ph: 
(703)  562-3187. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 


Northern  Maine  weekly  is 
seeking  a  'take-charge' 
type  editor. 

Strength  must  lie  in  super¬ 
vision,  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness.  Must  be  willing  to 
be  involved  with  commu¬ 
nity  and  develop  to  maxi¬ 
mum  potential. 

An  already  successful  op¬ 
eration,  this  newspaper  is 
part  of  small  newspaper 
group.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Director  of  Personnel 

BANGOR  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Bangor,  Maine  04401 


TOP  I)ESKM.\N  OR  WOMAN  no.  deil 
for  ntTRi-essive  60,OU0  p.m.  <laily  and 
Sunday  in  conipititive  suhurtian  area 
near  N.Y.C.  Must  have  ‘take-eharjre’ 
ability  and  hiithest  desk  standards, 
ready  to  assume  full  control  of  niitht 
desk  oneration.  Box  163:1,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  new  Pennsylvania  weekly. 
.Seasone<I  newsman  iirel'erreil  by  well- 
establishe<l  firm.  Write  Box  1  1U4.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  ConiuHticut  weekly.  (IivkI 
possibility  for  husband/wife  team. 
Chance  to  buy  if  suitable.  Box  160''. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  DESK  "PRO.” 

We  need  a  conscientious,  imauinative 
veteran,  stronir  on  layout.  cojiy 
•■ditimr.  rewritimr  ami  planninn. 
Chance  to  move  in  hi^h  up  in  terms  of 
resiMinsibility  ami  authority  on  ttrow- 
intr  :*-man  sisirts  staff.  Future  un¬ 
limited.  Excellent  lienefits  (includintr 
.Vrizona  sunshine).  Write — do  not 
■fihone  Carl  Porter,  Sports  Editor, 
Tucson  Daily  Citi/en.  P.O.  Box  ."d'JT. 
lucson,  Ariz. — S.,7o:i.  Send  resume 
and  salary  reuuiiements. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  for  No. 

2  .spot  in  Women's  Delia rtment.  .Send 
full  details  and  clips  in  first  letter  to 
.S.  Hively.  Women's  Editor,  .Sandusky 
KeRister,  Sandusky,  Ohio — 44870. 

h'lNANCIAL  WRITER  Daily  financial 
newspaper  seeks  exiierienced,  versatile 
writer.  Zone  3  base,  eastern  circula¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  1622,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  DESK 

Must  h.'ive  knack  for  detail,  an  eye 
for  make-up,  to  supervise  prize-win- 
nin^r  section  in  role  of  No.  2  iM)sition 
on  4-|H‘rson  staff.  Priority  on  desk  i 
work,  orjranizational  ability,  but  oj)- 
|M)rtunity  also  to  write.  Lively  colU'jre- 
s|K)rts  area  with  top  huntinj;,  fishing* 
Zone  4.  Bok  1624,  t>litor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  IHE  STABLE  PROFESSIONAL 
W'oubl  you  like  to  1h‘  the  cnlitor  of  one 
of  the  nation's  most  respeete<l  urban 
weeklies — without  the  c.apital  risks  and 
without  many  of  the  t(*«lium  tasks  of 
traditional  weekly  oiKU'ations?  We  have 
the  shop,  the  make-up  director,  the  t, ip- 
notch  i>hoto  help,  the  copy  desk,  the 
society  desk,  and  stronvr  investigative 
reporting;  support.  All  this  is  desi^nefl 
to  leave  the  editor  of  one  of  our  7 
e<litions  free*  to  concentrate  on  fin<linj; 
an<l  reportinjr  the  imi)ortant  values  of 
community  life.  This  job  is  not  for  a 
I)e^rinner:  it  is  for  the  exi>erience<l 
l>erson  who  can  carry  a  camera  and 
cover  a  lot  of  ^rrouml,  who  wants  to 
l»e  part  of  community  life  and  pain 
Ikrofessional  stature  while  doin^  so. 
Write  in  detail  to  Paul  N.  Williams. 
Manatrint;  Editor,  SUN  NEWSPAPERS 
of  Omaha,  4808  S.  25th  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebr.— 68107. 


HELP  WANTED 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  l>ecome  city  editor  on 
jrrowinvr  Connecticut  morninjr  newspa¬ 
per.  22,0(m>  tirculation.  Demandinir  job 
with  comiHmsatory  benefits.  No  'phone 
<alls.  Write:  Publisher.  Meriden  Rec¬ 
ord.  Meriden,  Conn.  -0G450. 

EDITOR-MANAC.ER  to  take  over  trade 
mairazine  oiH*ration  for  Kansas  City 
publishin^r  fn  m.  E\i>t'ru  n<*ed  i  erson 
who  can  write,  sell.  Box  16:>S,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BOOK  ART  EDITOR 

you  rea<ly  for  the  Major  Leairues  ? 
BiHik  and  Art  Editor,  metroiiolitan 
mornipir  4laily.  Back.irround  required: 
iep<MlinK.  e^litinp,  reviewing.  S<md 
resume:  In*  specific.  Write  Box  1640,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

Cl'PY  EDITOR  Award-winninu  af-  ' 
terno<m  daily  n(*e<ls  back-up  for  news 
e4litor.  Will  consider  training  person  , 
with  some  reixirtinK  exi>erience.  Start-  ' 
ini^  iiay  .^FbVa-week.  Apply:  Enoch  j 

Shenton.  News  Editor,  Daily  News. 

Newport.  R.L  02810.  1 

ENEROFTTIC  REPORTER-DESKM AN  ! 
for  all-around  swinvr  ilesk  :  wire,  sjiorts. 
city  ilesk  and  reiK>rtimr.  Zone  1  p.m. 
Box  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  16.000  circulation 
afternfHm  newspaper  in  Northwestern 
(Vhio.  Will  consider  recent  J-^rrad  with 
vtocmI  academic  ratinir  an<l  acceptable 
I  internshij^.  If  intereste<l  write  to  (»or- 
'  don  C.  Dix.  Publisher,  Crescent-News, 
Defiance,  Ohio-  4‘b'>12. 

ABOVE-AVERAGE  REPORTER  with 
imuLTi  nation.  ambition,  professional 
pride  and  capacity  for  prowth  to  ex¬ 
pand  staff  of  top-flijrht  70.000  after- 
n<K)n  near  m:ijor  Midwest  metroixdis. 
Challenjiinjr  rewardin^r.  Box  1600, 
E<rit<»r  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with  ini¬ 
tiative  and  resour<*efulness.  Resume 
and  salary  exi>ectation.  Presi<lent,  Mes- 
!  sentrer  and  Inquirer,  OwenslK)ro,  Ky. 

12301. 

COURTHOUSE  REPORTER 
Zone  afternjKm  nn<l  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  un<ler  .3.7.000  cir<'ulat.ion.  seeks 
re|M»rter  for  courthouse-political  beat. 
Collejre  trained  man  or  woman,  with 
flair  for  words  and  ability  t(»  «litr.  with 
2  to  4  years  newspaper  ex|)erience,  can 
meet  our  re<iuirements.  In  return,  we 
offer  major  news  lieat,  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  «Too<l  pay,  frinjre  l>ene- 
fits  (pmfit-sharinff.  Christmas  Ikonus, 
and  life  and  health  insurance)  and 
con^renial  surroimdinps  in  one  of  the 
most  nuxlern  plants  in  the  Midwest. 
Want  to  work  with  staffers  who  have 
won  major  awanls  with  Inlan»l.  AP. 
UPI  and  State  Press  Association? 
j  Write  Box  1692,  E<litor  &  Publisher, 

I  TWICE-WEEKLY  PAPE'R.  soon  to  ex¬ 
pand.  wants  re<‘ent  J-School  prad.  or 
al»out-to-prad,  for  peneral  rej>ortinp 
job.  G^hmI  pay.  pleasant  surroundings. 

I  Chance  t<»  advance.  Write  pivinp 
backpround  to  Paul  Leapue,  Tri- 
I  County  Pub.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  640,  Lan- 
!  caster.  S.C.— 29720. 

ZONE  .3  P.M.  of  18,000  circulation  in 
pleasant,  prowinp  oollepe  town  has 
!  immediate  openinp  for  reix)rter-desk- 
man  with  some  exi>erience.  Salary 
open.  Write  Box  1686,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  DESKMAN 

Editorial  Page 

Here’s  your  opportunity  to  join  the 
hiphly  resi>octed  editorial  pape  staff 
of  The  St.  Petersburp  Times.  You’ll 
edit  copy  and  lay  out  editorial  and 
op-ed  papes  for  The  Daily  Times  and 
The  Sunday  Perspective  Section.  You 
should  l>e  fast,  comi>etent.  experienced 
and  professional.  Good  salary,  plus 
cost-of-livinp  pay  and  supplements, 
profit-sharinp,  pension,  life  and  me<li- 
cal  insurance,  disability  pay,  and  a 
host  of  other  extras.  Work  daytime 
hours.  Monday  throuph  Friday.  Best 
of  all,  the  livinp  is  preat  on  Florida’s 
‘^uncoast.  Write  full  backpround  to 
Personnel  Manaper,  The  Times,  P.  O. 
Box  1121,  St.  Petersburp,  FL-33731. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR  for  appressive  New 
Enpland  9,000  P.M.  Exi>erience  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  or  copy  editor  pre¬ 
ferred!.  Box  1680,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  proup 
st*eks  €‘<litor  with  exiierience  in  deslpn- 
inp  and  ])ro<lucinp  supplements:  imapi- 
nation  ami  flair  essential.  Furnish  re¬ 
sume,  samples  of  recent  work  anil 
salary  ne<‘<is  with  reply  to  Box  1676. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

BRIGHT.  AG(iRESSIVE  city  editor. 
Must  1)6  P(kh1  idea  |>erson.  Write  Jo¬ 
seph  B.  Mosier,  Standard-Times,  Hy- 
annis.  Mass. — 02601. 


HELP  WANTED 
PHESSKOOM 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  weekly 
chain  in  Northern  Va.  Compensation 
accordinp  to  exjK*rience,  Send  c'mploy- 
ment  history  to  Box  1614,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

NIGHT  PRESSROOM  FOREIMAN  for 
i  medium  ME'&S  metro  o|)eration  in 
,  zone  3.  Reply  to  Box  1668,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher,  statinp  qualifications,  ex- 
I  i>erience  and  salary  requireil. 

PRESSMAN/ FOREMAN  for  offset 
'  plant.  Experienced  on  Goss  Urbanite 
'  or  Suburban.  (j<km1  opi>ortunity  for  the 
!  ripht  person  on  the  way  up.  Only 
!  those  truly  serious  al>out  their  future 
neeil  apply.  Salary  open.  Zone  2.  Write 
I  Box  1662,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


LAYOl  T-rASTE-l  r 

LAYOUT  MAN/ WOMAN,  ex|)erienced 
writinp  heads  and  cutlines.  Small  daily 
in  exclusive  winter  resort.  Zone  4. 
Full-time  or  summers  free.  Start  im- 
meiliately.  Attractive  l>enefits.  Salary 
nepotiabie.  Box  1627,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

SUBURBAN  ATLANTA  WEEKLY 
neeils  man  or  woman,  offset  ex|K*ri- 
enced,  and  skilled  settinp  ads,  paste-up, 
make-up:  typinp  an  asset.  Salary  o|>en. 
Box  167(».  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKEriM; — RESEARCH 

MAUKETINTbRESEAKCH  MANAGER 
New  position  with  medium-sized  ap¬ 
pressive  combination  morninp-after- 
noon  daily.  Zone  2.  Send  resume  to 
Box  16  D,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORSMACHIMSTS 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  foi-  hot-motal 
shi  p  in  Southern  California.  Perma¬ 
nent  with  exceptional  l»enefils  in  27M. 
6-day  dail>  :  oi>en  shop.  Should  Im*  will- 
inp  to  learn  servicinp  on  photocomp 
in  future  years.  Write  qualifications, 
etc.,  t«)  Box  16:'>4,  E<lit<»r  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST 

Nei'd  a  i>erson  with  extensive  electronic 
backpround  to  maintain  Photon  760 
and  713-10,  Compupraphic  2691  and  six 
Friden  keyboards  plus  other  electronic 
<*quipment.  Must  l>e  willinp  to  work  od<l 
hours.  Hrcnml  new  plant.  GoimI  salary 
plus  frinpes.  Sen<l  resume  to  Alex 
Javit.  Observer  Newspapers.  Inc.,  36271 
Schoolcraft  Rd.,  Livonia,  Mich. — 48170. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


YOUNG.  AGGRE.SSIVE  |>hotoK,:„,hcr 
I  nee«led  for  alert,  photo-conscious  Mid- 
j  west  daily.  Box  1630,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

i  MATURE  YOUNG  PERSON,  with  full 
^  understandinp  of  all  aspects  of  i>hot<»- 
praphy,  wanteil  to  manape  free  lance 
photopraphers,  photo  lah  and  cover 
sj)nrtinp  events  for  a  s|K>rts-traveI-ori- 
en»e<l  mapazine.  Must  \te  able  to  deal 
with  people  efTc*ctively.  Excellent  po- 
sititm  for  the  ripht  i^erson.  Send  resu¬ 
me  and  3  of  your  best  blaik  and  white 
action  i>hotopraphs.  (Photos  will  not  l>e 
rcturneil).  Box  1642,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PICTURE-CONSCIOUS  offset  daily— 
Zone  2— wants  hustler  with  all-around 
I  know-how.  incluilinp  color.  Top  work- 
!  inp  conditions,  new  equipment.  Box 
I  1696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordereil. 
Need  two  persons  fully  qualifieil  in 
mocess  color  and  full  maintenance. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenvil’e,  Miss. 


WANTED:  PRESS  FOREMAN 
;  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 

Must  l)e  exi>erience<l  with  Goss  Urban- 
j  ite  press  and  know  camera  and  plate- 
makinp  work.  Send  resum4  to  Box 
1  1626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIMERS 

ritlNTER  for  ail  and  joh  makeup,  job 
presses.  Letterpress.  Daily  Republican, 
^familton,  Mont.  ,7!»sl0. 

PRINTER — Cold-type,  mark-up  experi¬ 
ence.  paste-up.  Complete  cold-type  op¬ 
eration.  I.T.U.  Send  resume  of  (lualifi- 
cations  to: 

TIMANGLE  PUHLIC.VTIONS.  INC. 
IlKSE.tRril  &  DEVKI.t)^'^^•:^T  CIINTER 
10  Lake  Iti.,  Hijrhtstown.  N..L  0'<."i20 

PRINTER  for  Wyominjr  daily.  LP. 
Community  collcjre  town  of  S.oOO.  Riv- 
ei'ton  Ranerei*.  Riverton,  Wyo — S2.jOL 
(307)  8rif)-2244. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGF.'R  for  sub¬ 
urban  .a.OOO  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Gointr  offset.  Rox  1224,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

YOUNG,  ENERGETIC  pixsluction  man- 
airer  for  daily  collejie  newspai>er  em- 
ployinK  part-time  students.  Salary 
$!).6o0  i>er  year.  IHM  typesetting  and 
paste-up  desired :  camera  experience 
necessary.  Call  Dennis  I-evin  at  (201) 
247-1766.  extension  62.'i7  for  an  in- 
terivew :  or  send  resume  to  Tarttum 
Productions.  RPO  3006,  Rutjrers  State 
L'niversity.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. — 
08903. 


PROMOTION 


f 

PROMOTIONAL  WRITER 
& 

Departmental  Assistant 

I’tililishing  firm,  lower  Con- 
neetiriit  area,  requires  ex- 
perieneed  promotional  writ¬ 
er  and  departmental  assist¬ 
ant.  Proven  ability  write 
and  layout  promotional  bro- 
elnires  on  liooks,  products 
and  other  services;  also 
edit  mamiseripts.  Journalism 
Itaekproiiiid  belpfiil  special 
publicity  assignments.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  experience  ana- 
lyzin;;  sales  residts  special 
promotions  considered  plus. 
Must  bave  knowledge  of 
and  play  solf.  Send  resume. 

BOX  1636 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

V.  _ J 


PURLIC  RELATIONS 

PRIVATE,  NON-PROFIT  pmnmt i..M;iI 
entity  of  Area  9  resort  city  nvcls 
solidly  experienceil  writer  who  can 
function  as  a  publicity  and  iiromotions 
coordinator.  Job  involves  following 
through  on  all  phases  of  instituted  pub¬ 
licity  and  sales  promotion  in  travel  and 
convention  industry:  photography  help¬ 
ful.  Submit  experience  data,  samples 
of  writing,  and  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Salary:  $8,500-$9,000.  Reply  Box 
1628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8i  PUBLISHER  for  December  11,  1971 
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Positions  Wsnted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  fOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


VOCATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS  In¬ 
structor,  with  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  experience,  desires  to  move  to 
Rockies  or  British  Columbia.  Teach  or 
work  down  payment  on  paper.  Qualify 
for  union  membership.  Box  1631,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COLLBX5E  TEACHER,  40,  near  Ph.D 
Enerlish.  Eight  years’  composing  room 
experience,  ten  years  in  teaching. 
Wants  i)OTition  with  college  press  but 
will  consider  any  position  where  trade 
experience  and  teaching  can  be  com¬ 
bined.  Box  1665,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GM-AD  DIRECTOR  for  10,000  weekly 
and  21,500  county-wide  showier ;  no 
further  advancement  possible.  Only  35, 
experienced  in  management  and  all 
phases  of  offset.  Wife  knows  layout, 
classified  and  Justowriter,  Varityjjer. 
headliner,  Morisawa  operation.  Desire 
weekly  or  small  daily  needing  hard 
workers  with  fresh  ideas.  Box  1632, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN/PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Hot  or  cold  type ;  computer  experi¬ 
enced.  Age  40.  Prefer  Zone  5-9.  Box 
1693,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

WELL-KNOWN  AD  MANAGER,  with 
an  unusual  combination  of  experience 
and  skill,  wishes  to  return  to  daily 
field.  Box  1569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADMAN,  proven  sales-lay- 
out  reconl;  experience*!  offset  or  hot 
metal.  Seeks  carrer  opportunity.  Box 
1653,  Editor  &  Publisher 


A-1  ADMAN  on  copy,  on  layout,  in 
sales;  25  years'  experience.  Box  1647, 
EJditor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN,  hard-working,  enjoys 
servicing  and  selling.  Now  employed 
on  newspaper.  Top  references.  Seeks 
position  on  newspaper  offering  $8,000. 
Write  Box  1691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


“TURN  AROUND"  SPECIALIST 
found  one  he  couldn’t.  Young,  ag¬ 
gressive  newspaperman  with  10  years 
of  innovative  problem  solving  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  production.  Solid 
daily  and  large  weekly  suburban  chain 
experience — all  departments.  Adver¬ 
tising  salesman  to  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  to  Assistant  Publisher  to  General 
Manager — progress  based  on  getting 
RESULTS.  Am  seeking  an  executive 
sales  or  administrative  position  with 
stable  but  progressive  organization. 
Available  nowl  Box  1666,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WORKING  EXECUTIVE  with  a  Top 
Ten  daily.  Young,  mature  leader  can 
both  do  and  direct.  Imagination,  in¬ 
tegrity.  Seeks  quality  ownership — 
good  family  living.  Box  1689,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  small,  medium 
daily;  consider  good  county-seat  week¬ 
ly  provided  interest  available.  Con¬ 
sider  any  area ;  prefer  3,  4,  6 — Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas.  Strong  advertising  back¬ 
ground.  Know  ail  departments,  hot, 
cold-type.  University  graduate.  'Top 
executive  now.  Proposition  and  area 
more  important  than  salary.  Over  20 
years’  experience.  Replies  held  in 
strict  confidence.  For  details:  Box 
1684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCVLATION 

OVER  6  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  3  as 
supervisor  (area  sales  manager)  coun¬ 
try  circulation ;  working  full-time 
ME£S.  Want  location  in  zones  8  or  9. 
Box  1565,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


ATTENTION:  MR.  PUBLISHER! 
Experienced  circulation  manager,  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  26,000  range  circu¬ 
lation  publication  on  East  Coast,  de¬ 
sires  managership  on  larger  publication 
(SOM  to  76M  circulation)  where  his 
executive  ability  and  proven  results  will 
be  evaluated  and  rewarded. 

•{{  14  years  experience 
on  ME&S  publication 

☆  Promotion-minded 

it  Top  professional  references 

☆  Available — one  month 

☆  Salary — open 

BOX  1674  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


TOP  CIRCULATOR  seeks  contract 
sales  operation  in  Eastern  Zone  2. 
Good  references.  Box  1673,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
20  years’  experience  hot  and  cold  type. 
Presently  foreman  ME&S  76,000-100,- 
000.  Seeks  long  hours,  hai^  work, 
good  pay.  References.  Boot  1677,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


Experienced  help 
available  nowl 

it  Raportart 
i  Photographara 
it  Artiata 
it  Libraiy  clarka 
it  Copy  boya 

Staff  cutbacks  at  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  largest  evening  news¬ 
paper  have  forced  27  edi¬ 
torial  employes  to  seek 
jobs  elsewhere.  They  have 
combined  total  of  175 
years  of  eKperiance  In  met¬ 
ropolitan  journalism;  Indi¬ 
vidual  experience  ranges 
from  2  to  24  years.  All  have 
good  records,  and  many 
have  exceptional  talent  tfn<f 
enthusiasm. 

For  Dotails, 
ploase  write  or  call 

Newark  Newspaper  fiuild 
24  Commarca  St.,  Room  402 
Nowark,  NJ.  07102 
Talaphona  (201)  023-3303 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Age  46,  extensive  experience  all  phases. 
Sidelined  two  years  by  illness.  Anxious 
to  return  to  work.  I’m  imaginative, 
creative,  versatile.  Desk,  copyreading. 
Northwestern  grad.  Bob  Herdien,  461 — 
11th  Avenue,  N.E.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.— 33701. 


CITY  OR  WIRE  DESK  SLOT  sought 
by  seasoned  pro  interested  in  making 
good  paper  better.  Skilled  writer,  edi¬ 
tor  :  last  six  years  executive,  major 
news  operation.  Age:  mid-40’s.  Top 
references.  Box  1615,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JANUARY  ’72  J-GRAD  seeks  job  as 
reporter/ photographer — any  zone.  Mem¬ 
ber,  journalism  honor  society:  UPI 
picture  experience.  Own  all  photo 
equipment.  Jim  Robinson,  1316  W. 
Columbia,  Champaign,  III. — 61820. 


REPORTER,  22,  seeks  work  with  daily. 
Zone  1,  2.  Year’s  experience  doing 
everything,  plus  senior  writer,  action 
line  editor  on  college  paper.  Box  1651, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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WRITER;  ’71  graduate:  creative  writ¬ 
ing  and  journalism  ;  seeks  writing  posi-  | 
tion — newspaper  or  magazine.  Zone  2. 
Would  prefer  N.Y.C.  Experience  with  | 
good  Detroit  weekly.  Box  1635,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEED  HELP  ON  PRESSURE  DAYS 
but  budget  won’t  take  added  full- 
timer?  Self-starter,  experienced  ma¬ 
ture  woman  reporter,  feature  writer; 
some  camera:  J-degree.  Will  relocate 
for  4-day  week.  Washington,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Montana,  Northern  California. 
British  Columbia.  Box  1657,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JERUSALEM-BASED  reporter/photo¬ 
grapher,  with  print  and  radio-tv  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  stringer,  or  regular  po¬ 
sition  with  guarantee.  Box  1639,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER :  Need  a  human-interest 
angle  to  boost  circulation  of  your  week¬ 
ly  or  small-town  daily?  Experienced 
degree  man  willing  to  take  i)eanuts  to 
gain  fresh  start  in  journalism  after 
successful  but  dissatisfying  computer 
stint.  H.  Feldman,  291  E.  51st  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.— 11203.  (212)  467-8840. 


NEWSMAN.  36 — 10  years’  experience 
reporting,  desk — seeks  post  on  Zone 
2  daily,  weekly.  Box  1673,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPYREADER 

Solid  pro.  Was  on  rim  N.Y.  Joumal- 
American  and  Newark  Star-Ledger. 
Years  of  experience.  Prefer  copy¬ 
reading  but  also  A-1  as  wire  editor 
and  rewrite  man.  Salary  secondary. 
Box  1697,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  50— getting  a  bit  old 
—but  with  young  ideas.  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  including  sports  desk  ;  knows 
makeup.  Advocate  of  snappy  heads, 
tight  copy.  Minimum  salary :  $225. 

Box  1682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  NOW!  Highly  compe¬ 
tent  and  mature  ’71  journalism/broad¬ 
casting  award-winning  grad.  Former 
eclitor  of  college  paper,  capable  pho¬ 
tographer,  excellent  writer,  self-start¬ 
er.  Married:  veteran.  Best  references. 
Will  consider  any  print  or  broadcast 
position — any  zone.  Box  1671,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BASEBALL  WRITER,  33,  now  cover¬ 
ing  major-league  team,  wants  to  re¬ 
locate.  Background  in  all  sports,  in¬ 
cluding  column  writing.  Box  1679,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER,  34, 
with  15  years’  experience  in  news  and 
feature  writing,  layout  and  editing, 
seeks  position  as  feature  writer  and/ 
or  copy  editor — any  zone.  Box  1663, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  experienced  journalist  seeks 
overseas  employment.  Box  1667,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  WORKING  PRO  with  daily 
writing.  e<liting,  managing  experience, 
seeks  responsible  post  with  progres¬ 
sive  paper.  Box  1681,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR — 13  years  as  writer,  editor 
on  various  size  papers.  Former  weekly 
owner.  Good  on  copy  flow,  headlines, 
layout,  English.  Want  daily  junior  or 
senior  editing  job — Zone  3,  4.  Box 

1678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

YOUR  MAN  in  .Jerusalem — young,  sea¬ 
soned  reporter,  leaving  soon  for  Israel, 
has  weekly  feature  column  or  what¬ 
ever  else  you  want.  Pics,  too.  Price 
reasonable  and  negotiable.  Box  1637, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  in 
Central  Florida.  Features,  business 
\  stories,  interviews,  photographs.  Gen¬ 
try.  926  Buena  Vista  Ct.,  Orlando, 
Fla.— 32808. 


OPERATORSMACHINISTS 

MACHINIST  —  Intertype,  Linotype, 
Elektron,  TTS,  Computer ;  working 
electronic  background.  Desires  Arizona 
or  West  Coast.  Box  1526,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  29.  family 
man.  Supervised  press  and  stereo  of 
100,000  circulation.  Excellent  resume. 
Ph:  (704)  536-1925  or  write  Box  1598, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PRESSMAN  on  Goss 
Community  seeks  position.  Hard  work¬ 
er.  $1.90-an-hour.  Write  Box  1695, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

j  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  offset:  tyi)esctting, 
,  camera  and  press;  new  methods  utiliz¬ 
ing  computerized  typesetting  and  pho¬ 
tocomposition.  Age  33,  married.  Would 
I  consider  helping  with  offset  conversion 
I  for  short  time.  Presently  production 
manager  of  the  Beloit  (Wise.)  Daily 
News.  Employer  knows  of  ad  and  may 
;  be  used  as  reference.  Sam  McMichael, 
2509  Wood  Dt.,  Beloit,  Wise. — 53511. 
1  (AC  608)  365-4170. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
^Manhattan  Project*  on  drugs 


What  can  one  publisher  and  one  news¬ 
paper  do  about  the  nation’s  major  social 
and  health  problem — drug  abuse? 

A  lot. 

Jerry  Finkelstein,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Law  Jotmml,  talks  to  many  judges, 
lawyers,  prosecutors  and  government 
officials  and  found  that  soon  there  will 
hai-dly  be  a  civil  case  tried  because  the 
courts  will  become  completely  clogged 
with  drug  and  drug-related  cases.  On  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  he  discovered  “that  this 
was  not  just  a  matter  of  court  congestion 
but  of  the  survival  of  civilization.” 

The  result,  his  front  page  editorial  of 
July  6  titled:  “Needed:  Another  ‘Manhat¬ 
tan  Project’  to  Solve  Nation’s  Dnig  Prob¬ 
lem.”  This  brought  a  request  from  the 
New  York  Times  for  an  op-ed  article 
“Unhooking  Addicts”  which  appeared 
Sept.  11  and  has  been  condensed  in  the 
December  issue  of  Reader's  Digest. 

Mr.  Finkelstein  was  off  and  running. 
The  Dec.  6  issue  of  the  New  York  Law 
Journal  contains  a  “Special  Report  on 
Drug  Abuse”  with  almost  30  pages  of  a 
48-page  edition  devoted  to  the  subject. 
There  are  24  articles  on  various  phases  of 
the  subject  written  by  government 
officials,  doctors,  lawyers  and  laymen. 

It  is  an  amazing  compilation  of  in- 
fonnation  about  the  “national  epidemic” 
and  newspaper  editors  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  who  are  faced  to  varying  degrees  with 
what  to  do  about  the  drug  problem  locally 
would  be  interested  in  reading  it,  and 
perhaps  endorsing  the  “Manhattan  Proj¬ 
ect”  proposal. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Finkelstein’s  front  page  article 
asks:  “What  do  we  know  about  drugs  and 
addiction?  A  modest  amount  about  the 
drugs  themselves;  a  little  about  addiction; 
and  much  less  about  the  entire  relation¬ 
ship  of  drugs  and  addiction  to  our  cul¬ 
ture,  our  society  and  our  civilization. 

“We  have  ideas,  hints,  intuitions,  the 
beginnings  of  knowledge.  But  not  the 


knowledge  itself.  There  are  few  hard 
facts.  Apart  from  a  few  bits  of  carefully 
delineated  laboratory  results,  most  else  is 
guesswork.” 

He  points  out  that  in  the  articles 
presented  there  are  “highly  inconsistent 
figures”  which  means  that  the  authors 
“are  forced  to  work  with  the  best  material 
available — and  it  isn’t  good  enough.  .  .  . 

“We  must  have  the  exploration  of  all 
possible  avenues  of  control  and  cure  of 
drug  abuse,  together  with  the  coordination 
of  all  existing  and  developing  knowledge. 
A  big  job?  One  calling  for  a  Manhattan 
Project  on  Drugs.  An  all-out  mobilization 
of  every  single  available  American 
resource  from  brains  to  dollars  that  would 
dwarf  the  original  Manhattan  Project  or 
NASA.” 

Mr.  Finkelstein  adds  “no  state  or  city 
can  handle  the  drug  problem  without  mas¬ 
sive  federal  aid  and  coordination.  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  is  doing  more  to  fight  drug 
abuse  than  any  other  President.  But  he 
cannot  do  more  without  full  support  of 
the  public  and  the  Congress.” 

*  *  * 

New  York’s  Governor  Nelson  Rockefel¬ 
ler,  in  another  front  page  article,  en¬ 
dorsed  the  proposal:  “The  need  now  is  to 
see  drug  abuse  as  a  national  crisis  and  to 
attack  it  on  that  scale.  Drug  addiction 
represents  a  threat  akin  to  war  in  its 
capacity  to  kill,  enslave  and  imperil  the 
nation’s  future;  akin  to  cancer  spreading 
a  deadly  disease  among  us  and  equal  to 
any  other  challenge  we  face  in  deserving 
all  the  brainpower,  manpower  and  re¬ 
sources  necessary  to  overcome  it.  .  .  . 

“Are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  that  survived  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion  and  rebuilt  a  prosperous  nation,  who 
defeated  Nazism  and  Fascism  and 
preserved  a  free  world,  to  be  vanquished 
by  a  powder,  pills  and  needles?  'This  is 
inconceivable!  There  has  to  be  an  answer 
to  drug  abuse.  All  it  requires  is  the  na¬ 
tional  will,  a  total  national  commitment. 


to  find  that  answer.  We  dare  not  fail.” 

Other  articles  include  one  by  Rep.  Paul 
G.  Rogers  of  Florida,  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment.  He  concludes  that  the  legis¬ 
lation  now  being  written  by  his  committee 
“in  response  to  the  President’s  recommen¬ 
dations”  is  to  be  viewed  “as  an  interim 
measure — and  only  a  partial  attack  on 
heroin.  The  final  measure  must  represent 
a  total  commitment  to  this  fight,  marshal¬ 
ling  the  total  resources  of  this  nation.” 

Dr.  William  R.  Martin  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  Addiction  Re¬ 
search  Center,  Dr.  Mitchell  S.  Rosenthal, 
director  of  the  Phoenix  House  Founda¬ 
tion,  Federal  judges,  district  attorneys, 
police  commissioners  discuss  phases  of  the 
problem.  Doctors  review  the  methadone 
program,  others  debate  the  British  sys¬ 
tem,  one  says  the  use  of  Marijuana  should 
be  legalized,  another  says  “no.” 

Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York  City 
reports  on  the  city’s  efforts  and  says  a 
major  federal  effort  is  needed.  Eugene  T. 
Rossides,  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  for  Enforcement,  Tariff,  Trade 
Affairs  and  Operations,  tells  what  the 
Nixon  administration  has  done.  Dr. 
Jerome  H.  Jaffe,  Director  of  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
which  was  created  by  the  President’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order,  reports.  The  problem  in 
Vietnam  is  explored  by  experts. 

The  New  York  Law  Journal  drug  re¬ 
port  is  a  monumental  undertaking,  and  it 
isn’t  a  one-time  shot.  A  follow-up  issue  is 
scheduled  for  Feb.  14  which  will  carry 
another  35  articles  by  additional  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  drug  field. 

This  is  a  blockbuster  effort  in  a  critical 
area. 

Reporter's  memorial 

Edward  W.  Bates,  long-time  Albany, 
N.Y.  newspaper  reporter  and  editor  and 
for  many  years  dean  of  the  state’s  politi¬ 
cal  writers,  is  being  memorialized  by  his 
fonner  neighbors  and  associates  in  East 
Greenbush  where  he  had  lived  for  60 
years  until  his  death  last  March.  A 
former  school  which  became  a  community 
center  as  the  result  of  Bates’  efforts,  is 
being  renamed  in  his  memory.  Formal 
dedication  services  will  take  place  Janu¬ 
ary  11, 1972. 


Gannett  news  bureau  enlarged 

The  Gannett  News  Service,  further  expansion  of  the  staff, 
serving  52  newspapers,  is  mov-  to  which  two  or  more  members 
ing  its  Washington  offices  to  are  expected  to  be  added  in  the 
larger  and  more  convenient  near  future, 
quarters  in  the  National  Press  Jack  W.  Germond  is  bureau 
Building.  It  will  occupy  the  chief,  Eugene  C.  Gribbroeck  is 
12th  floor  space  recently  va-  news  editor  and  Jack  Bell  is 
cated  by  the  Christian  Science  columnist  in  the  Gannett  Bu- 
Monitor  staff.  reau. 

The  large  quarters  will  ac-  The  New  York  Daily  News 
commodate  a  staff  recently  in-  had  planned  to  take  over  the 
creased  as  a  result  of  acquisi-  Monitor’s  space  but  changed  its 
tion  by  Gannett  of  Federated  plans  and  remains  in  quarters 
Publications.  Federated’s  two  it  has  occupied  for  many  years 
Washington  staffers  have  across  the  hall  from  the  old 
moved  in,  bringing  the  Gannett  Monitor  offices.  This  change  in 
news  crew  to  11.  The  new  quar-  plans  made  the  space  available 
ters  also  will  provide  room  for  for  Gannett. 
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Judith  Viorst,  for  the  modern 
wife  and  mother, 

reading  Judith  Viorst  is  like  looking 
into  a  mirror.  While  the  image  may 
not  always  be  glamorous,  it's  con- 
sistendy  real  and  fun.  Author,  poet, 
syndicated  columnist,  housewife— 
yr  Judith  Viorst  helps  women  view 

life's  frustrations  with  the  wisdom 
humor. 

The  Washington  Star 
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The  real 

The  lifeblood  of  our  technological 
civilization  is  energy  from  fossil  fuels. 
But  easily  accessible  domestic 
reserves  continue  to  diminish  as 
demand  steadily  increases. 


artist:  lippold  The  Metropolitan  Museum  ot  Art 


The  ideal 

A  practical  way  to  harness  the  pure, 
clean  force  of  the  sun,  source  of  every 
energy  form  man  has  ever  known. 


Man  must  perfect  techniques  to  extract 
from  nature’s  abundance  greater 
quantities  of  supplemental  energy. 
Perhaps  giant  satellite  solar  cells; 
perhaps  proven  safe  atomic  fission. 

Or  perhaps  he  will  be  encouraged 
to  seek  greater  yield  from  known  natural 
reserves  and  synthetics  without  disturb¬ 
ing  either  the  ecology  or  the  economy. 

Whatever  the  answers,  they  must  be 
found  while  we  still  have  the  energy  to 
find  them. 

AtlanticRichfieldCompany  <> 
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Two  kings  and  one  queen 


are  winning  hand 
in  Albuquerque 

On  the  editorial  page  masthead  of  The  Albu¬ 
querque  Tribune  is  the  slogan: 

New  Mexico’s  Significant  Newspaper. 

The  significance  of  TheTribune  is  enhanced 
by  the  quality  reporting  that  recently  won  the 
afternoon  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  three 
first  prizes  in  the  1971  E.  H.  Shaffer  Awards 
competition  of  the  New  Mexico  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Winners  were: 

Ralph  Looney,  assistant  managing  editor, 
for  spot  news  writing. 

Lynn  Villella,  arts  editor  and  women’s  page 
feature  writer,  for  women’s  news. 

Al  Cabral,  chief  photographer,  for  best  pic¬ 
ture  story. 

Looney  won  for  dramatic  coverage  of  the 
Albuquerque  June  riots— a  milestone  in  the 
city’s  history:  for  coverage  of  the  1971  state 
legislature;  and  a  behind-the-scenes  report  of 
a  man  who  gave  away  5 1  percent  of  a  company 
to  two  Navajo  Indians  so  the  firm  could  qualify 
fora  $1  million  federal  contract. 

Mrs.  Villella  was  honored  for  an  article 
about  her  experiences  as  a  working  mother 
with  career  goals;  a  story  about  a  divorced 
man  with  custody  of  nine  children  and  how 
the  family  compensates  for  the  absence  of  a 
mother;  and  for  her  in-depth  interview  with 
Henriette  Wyeth  Hurd,  outspoken  wife  of  art¬ 
ist  Peter  Hurd  and  sister  of  famed  American 
painter,  Andrew  Wyeth. 

Cabral  was  chosen  for  his  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  fire  and  its  victims. 

In  addition  to  the  first  prizes,  Tribune  staf¬ 
fers  captured  four  seconds  and  an  honorable 
mention. 

The  1971  Shaffer  Awards  add  new  luster  to 
The  Tribune  slogan:  New  Mexico’s  Significant 
Newspaper. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 


Left  to  right:  Lynn  Villella,  Al  Cabral  and  Ralph  Looney, 
first  prize  winners  at  The  Albuquerque  Tribune,  where 
the  emphasis  is  on  significant  reporting. 
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